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The rulinalian of pf*«i ciiitenahip ptovulw common 
gruund upon which all ‘♦cctions of tho community cflu 
meet Citizuisiiip H not for a moment to be confused or 
ideiiUf 0(1 tlifi ^ospel of tho drum and the tnitiipet» or 
\iith tho glonficatioti of oues flag tmd couatr} liAtkf 
13 it A reasoapJ *ipoai*ioi>--flot toocoaflicated for young 
minds togra8[>- of tho «y8tcm of government nnder which 
we live aud of ihoo mslitulions which are part of onr 
national life It must also treat of 0 c proMems which 
the rising geDeration wiU have to face wlicu they arrive 
at manliond and womaubocxl end of the general prwciplM 
upon vrbith iho’o {toblema eccm Ukcly to Ixs solveiL 
Above alt, tho inculcation of c«iicn*hip must enforce the 
picmount duty of every person to engage m eomo form 
of fiopial service in tbo broadest sense of the lerm 
*']^ch for nil and all for each must be the k&pote of 
its teaching Good ciiircnship w the fulfilmctit in the 
jWctioal ftQairs'of everyday life of ones dety towards 
onej. nctshhour 

In the«o days vvliea tho weakening of AuUionty an 1 
ot tho ancient fcanctions lias left many without couiirasa 
on the ocoau of life it is hoped and kliend that in tiic 
tfiorc to kcome good citirens «od in tho desire to promote 
tJio weifaro of tho Sttfi* may ho found a jlasn gi idn to 
right action It as the eaitmna cf most tnclxr^ liai 
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cerlain intellect? are (^cn to the appeal of humanity 
yhicli would be closed to a simple imjieratiye. Many 
people of this turn of mind become ardent advocates of, 
and workers for, improvemEint of the lot of their 
fellows, and aliiougli their action may be based upon 
moral rathor than relipons grounds, good citizenship 
of such men and women cannot be questioned. Wliat- 
ever their motives may b^ they are working for the good 
of humanity, and the world is better for their presence. 

Gertain difficulties beset tlio path of the writer upon 
Citiseiiship. He may deviate too fir into pure Constitu- 
tional History, or Political liconomy, whilst again, in 
another direction, he may be tempted into the domain of 
pure Etliics. To avoid superfluous digresskm into subjects 
touching so closely upon, and in parts overlapping, tho 
borders of Citizenship, is not easy, and tiie author may 
himself be an unconscious transgressor. 

In laying out tbc eebemo of these chapters, he has 
endeavoured first of Ml, to describe in tenuB fitted to the 
youthful mind, the main features of our ancient Constitu- 
tion. Starting from the King as the historic and cOntral 
figure of our Mtional liistory, ho has briefly followed the 
growth of Eepiesentative Goverjimont thi-ough PaTliamcut 
down to the recently created local Councils. Any method 
of explaining our system of Government by starting from 
the Parish Couni^— the yoimgesli smallest and least 
familiar unit— and building up the sti'ucturo through 
the local Ocunoils, to Parbament, and the Throne, is n 
reversal of historic seijitenco, and would render the task 
more difficult by reason of the fact that no satisfactory 
treatment of t1ie functions of the local Councils is possible 
without constant reference to tbe central institution- 
parliament— to which th^ owe not only llicir creation, 
but ii'om which tliey also derive ail their powem. 
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Ttcbuical terms bivo sparjogly u‘^1 (Ijrooghftut 
tlio carl) clwjitaj, litii wUm iwcpssirj*— J tlto hoguago 
of jwrliatHeijiarj i7rocc<)i.ro alwnads rn quamt nu'l latient 
nords aod plir^i>e3~tlit..r muuing u watlo {lain by the 
coateat 

T ))0 last fife chapters attempt to pheo hffore the 
ri'aJi I some account of the sotisl refen )& of retOnt ytirs, 
and of the proJ>leiiM irbicb stdl awatt flolutjoa The 
und'Tlyujg purjxMo of Ibw portion of the book ji to arou^o 
111 3 ouUc^ arnl cigcr minds in enthiiswsn for great can't =■, 
and 1 rtsoluiiu'i to |Uy the piri of a good citucn m 
fnrtboriog all nork that bas tor iti object the nisiiig of 
tin, le^elofouf otii. life 

it tb« oftd of cacli oHpitr Las becD iddcil a ficrifs of 
qucMioos for discimioti and rciietrcb Many of tb&ie 
questjous are doiibilns beyond thccapiciiy of acliooll^oy? 
end sthoolgirh hut tk) oiij {»erhip9 serre toaimiwbito 
inquiry nineng tho i, of older yean into irbo'o lunds the 
look may foil Most of the quejtivna laiy bo aimerod 
by reference w such nsefi'l InDdbooVs as “ Whitakers 
Almanack”, ' HarcDs Vnnnal , "Dio Statesman's k ear 
liook”, “The Anninl Chanties Register and Digvst' , 
and the Year Books i^aiicil by ctrtaia of the Loudon daily 
papers The latest edition (llth) of the " EacyclopJ^Im 
Bntaanica 'inaynKiWcoii'iiUtdirilhadvanUge Mo'^t, 
if amt all, of the /orcgoiBg will be found among Iho books 
of rcfertncB in any free labrary 

No attempt Ins been made m lljj5'*rnmorpf Eaglisli 
CitiziD'^hip" to deal vfuh Iho diffaurci— and ibcyara 
numerous— between the liga), occlesiniial, and odiua- 
Ijonal systems, and soewt problems of rngknd aud tlio e 
of Pfiothud anl Iitlatn! Allhongli th**rt w mneb Hut 
13 common to all plunscs d Brimb CiUztiishiit, tlioco 
aro cluuactonslw disUnctiom m ibo diCireut pitta of 

a 2 
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the Kingdom saffident to demand separate' treatment. 
Editions specifically ^apted to Scotland ami Ireland aie, 
tlierefore, nnder eonsiderataon. 

The author’s gratefiil flianbi are due to many friends 
for advice and invaluable assistance rendered in the 
preparation of certain chaptere of this book. 

' He must in pardcnlar acknowledge his indebtedness 
to the following gentlemen, all of whom have been good 
enough to allow tie author to draw upon their wide and 
e.vpert knowledge in various depattoents, viz. : Yiscount 
Tiverton ; 0. Conrtmiay Hodgson, Es^., Clerk of the Peace, 
Olork of the County Council, and Secretary to the Educa- 
tion Committee (tf the Cumberland County Council; 
E, Lewis Thomas, Esq., E.C. ; F. 0. H, Sinclair, Esq., 
Bairister-at-Iaw ; Captain Hugh E. Sinclair, EiK,; 
Captain A. J. H. Byrne, 3rd Battalion King’s Regiment, 
kte 8rd Dragoon Cuatds ; H. Ward, Esq., and LL S. Lloyd, 
Esq., H.M. Lispectors of Schools; and last but not least, 
W. Harbutt Dawson, Esq., whose works dealing with 
social questions both in this country and Germany, have 
won the widest recognition and rcsp^. 

In a series of chapters touching upon so many sides of 
our social, industrial, and civic life, as well as upon the 
law and its practice, there are plentiful opportunties for 
maldug general Clemente, whidi, by reason of their 
inevitable exceptioM;, lay themselves open to challenge. 
At the same time a sincere effort has been made to secure 
an accurate presentation the ‘facts, and it is hoped tliafc 
any errors that may be detected we of a minor character. 
The author has endeavoured to give effect to the kindly, 
and sometimes searchii^ criticisms made by many of the 
above-named, who have read the Chapters whilst in MS. 
Without their illnminating gradwice, he would scarcely 
have ventured to place this litiJe work before tiie public. 
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Wbiht thus ackiio\'kd«mj Ihctr vsTjkoma Idp. tt must 
be cluirly undirst».] that iho wiiter alone u n-^poneibk 
for nil Its faults aod shoTtconiin;;' 

Any rorrcctions tsr auggcitions that may appear to add 
to the uscfiilucss of tho IjooJi. will be gbtlly received anil 
floVnoffledg<'d by thoauthi^ 
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5 , Tio Tus* Cornr 

T«Jf T>wpir lo'fooh F(X 
Ju)y \m 


^ S — J/if t« iftifli rttf /ufftfictnj Chij-^en an p^nl-fl^n 

letn (htt'A »•? actOT^anc* wi/A 0>4 t>f Ihi 

Comnn'teB ti/ th Bn'uh Ait<>et<2U^n tirff'iriJ J lo idijutrA 
tn/o Afl rnffomctf rf S{ImI Booh oh 
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im MtjEsn WE mo 

Tiir low ToiBi 

WiirirvET ami wiieruTw Bnliab fulijocta asimlile 
at (ailitiul ffitflUngs, irJifiiher jn t)ifl HomeW 
Of jn tho retnotost conjer ot tha Colonjfs it ja a var^ 
iiaui] cuatora kfort sepaioUng to join togetlier in singing 
Ihf hatioml AMkni— "God mi llieliuig 

At at (f) pubic banipict a|», even in lie mini Jiitant 
imtlwti ol the Empire it wauiil be IreVed upon « j 
alritigo and ilauoittwna linag mtc Us loyal livist of 
' Bio Elng ’ fot any mam ooKtel Upon gl[ ,ao|a 
)i«pi*ollo wasiona, il u iraa] for tie Cliairoiii to knl 
lIjB gviala Ell ibcir gli'fffl and la prepoa la n ftf aapj, 
mitili the boUh ol Ilia Majts^ Every m IW im 
re 111 ftet and dmibs tl» Imat will liarty icckaalioii. 
tnoi apoVin!. ot Ilia anocat cn-tom Kt m itMltt 
Hint Ills lalo Jtnjest), KmgEJwani Vll, m tkajUful 
of iB pwjla, cau 5 «l It lo U) mada hoia that h mU 
feel liwll isit as tral, bownrad iren iba M tow 
lakn u Malm, thm n«nu> In all tma a d.lBodlr 

felts by uuny total absl^ets 

In wndcricj our homage to tbu sSvwi 
(luaint aud tuiio honoured fcahion, ^va ^ 
exprcsamg out allegi^ee to ha jorson hut 
! 
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emj^iliasising tliQ fact that the ” Crown ” is the coping 
stone of the whole fabric the Constitution. ' By the 
Constitution is meant that elaborate systeia of institu- 
tions, laws, and customs under which we live and by 
wliich we aro goviamed. In drinking the health of the 
King, we are atdmowled^ him as the head of the 
State, and thoveforo its greatest and most important 
servant. 

You huvo learnt in your histories that the English 
King no longer wields the dcaporic powers that he 
possessed in times long past, but that he rules in accord- 
, anco with the will of Ae people as expressed in the laws 
made by Parliament. 

AtrrocRAcr asd Drmocracy 

A ruler whoso will is law is called an autocrat, and the 
govemraeni of his country is spoken of as an autocracy. 
^Yhero, however, a country is governed by Jaws made in 
an assembly to which the people send representatives, 
where in sWyou find "government of the people, for 
the people, by the people,” there you have a pure 
democracy (from the Greek word dmos, moaning tiie 
people). Our Government is not a pure democracy, 
because, although tbo King is no longer a law giver, he 
still has certain pmvera of which shall shortly speak.* 
They arc not very great. little hy little Parliament has 
placed checks and limits upon the prerogative of the 
Crown until it may now be said that the King "iDigns 
but does not rule,” Yon ought to read in your English 
History how the long smuggle ^inet absolute monarehy 
was continued for centuries, banning with the list of 
concessions, embodied in the M^na Charta, wrung from 
King John. This document which hag been described as 
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"(fio Kcy«tm of Hn^'lisU Tjborfy,'' ^ras tho fi«t aclu'it 
limitation of tho lloyal I'rerygatwe Inch hy Jiich lliu 
iJontrSf rights iu»l prcrogitj»o of tlio Crown }i.no kta 
ctirloilt<l, nntil to-day tlitni remaics litUo hut lb«*ir out- 
u aid form. It u tnio that llio Acta of Parliament still 
rcqmn, tlio Koj al Assent, lefora they tcwnio Law (p. 37) 
W'c know, howcTcr tliat tlio King never rcfusia lua 
assent wIiLU I'arluniCDt dcsirei it Wo still ftl«o speak 
of tl eKlug ' BnmiiDiuug rarliament " or *' eli*wdviiiq" it, 
but wo know that bo do^ theso tilings tr[h3(i (Iio 
flclvice of Ins Mii»u*tcn And aHhough the King still 
{K)<>ses6)» bc>oud doubt the ngUt Li> lll3Inl:^3 Parliameiit 
'vhen liQ pleases and to dechre war uijon a foreign nation, 
and lo^uMon enj cruuiDil )ct wo know full well that 
the So^e^lgn never cscrciscs these pmogaures oscopt 
nndor the advieo of his MinistLis 

Indtcd, much UviuIpIo and disorder would anso van 
tlio King of ilia own auUiurtt} to BuioTnon and diMolvo 
Pa/liamoflt afttr thu ahriipt wannor of Cbarlw I, or trero 
Iio to dcclaro war upon some other nation o ithout Hist 
consnlUog bu Ministers. 

lunrfD 3Io^iBc^y 

Yon poc, tliCTcforc, Umt tho Mouaieh of tlu3 Kaaim. Iiaa 
Ucn ]l^dgld about with many lestncUons so that hta 
powers though ver} great in name, are really my limitoil 
m rcaliiy,^ Ihat, then, » wbj wo apeak of our Govern* 
ment as a 'Mimited Monarchy,” and tho King ns a 
'* ConstiLiitional Mimarch*' And sieve tho King cannot 
rule ju.ot as ho pleases, but most act in all public con* 
cuns as lus Mimsters advise, U follows that he must not 
Iw bhraed if 8U\.li AcU ara displeasing to the j-eopic 
Iho Miiustr) alone la rc«ponsihle. tho people can show 
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thoir ,digpleasurc' by 'turning ‘iie-'-Ministers, o.ut at'ilie 
next General ilic'etion. . The- King'lchDws no party. The 
King ig nowadays , raia^ quite .abore party strife. He 
is natliec "Wiiig nor .Tory, Liberal uor'Conservative.' It 
was' not 'abvays {JiU8./.'Bafc' during and ^incs Queen 
Xicloria’a long reign, our Sovetoigna 'bave^' with-, great 
wisdom, shown ‘no bias to tbe one side, or the otHor in 
politics, and it is now, an accepted rule that 'the: Cronin 
must not be drawn into tbe' arena of, political warfare. 
This irnp^M attitude of the Buling.'Monarch enables all 
of: ns,; whatever onr particular ahadobf political opinion, 
to buiy qur, differences, and unite inloyal adherence to 
the Throne, This it is, too, that enables every one to join 
witli utmost cordiality in drinking to 'the health of-‘'Eis 
Majesty, the King," . '• 

• . Yoii may now perhaps begin to ask what, femnanfc of 
power is still left to our Sovere^n, if he is obliged always 
to act in. accordance witit tbe advice of- his Ministers. 
Som6_pcopl6 will go BO far as to toll yon' that we'might 
just as’ well have a jBepuhlic, like'.France’or- Atherica, 
with'iio King at all, as have one whose prorogatiyes'-HaYc 
been reduced until they are almost annihilated; There 
Eun, however, very many groat advantages in retaihiug 'a 
permanent 'ovon though nominal head of the' Govornmeni^' 
in whose name all the business of the State is transacted, 
and who stands above and ontside'the party-conflict; ' ■ It 
provides a ebeck upon the inor^nato ambition of, any 
promin'ent-politician. ' ' 

. ’ The niere, existent of ruler-'evea with nominal 
powers only; renders it impossible in onr. country for any 
man to .attam a -position 'of undue influence. .That is a 
fact 'of whicii yourmsyhaye th{raght-litt].e;'but;i8- never- 
Iheless of '^eab importance. There-ato many qfchehgqod" 
reasons which you may,filM:,oi^.fOTyourself, for, retaining, 
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Os'E Kis(J, Osr Fud 

The fact tli'it tbo Mime flag over n 3 all^ and that 
llio sAino KiHg^ rules om evtry fart of the PmjHre^ ia a 
tlwught very dear to lo>al citizens m tho Colooita md 
Potiiinione beyond the Seas Xj temporory PreMilent 
coelt! ever fill the samtj pheo ju tlio heart and 
lion of lho<!0 who dwell far away from Tcj^linil as tb^^t 
occtipieil b\ a Sovereign whtwo anccston Imo for ages 
lidd tho throne Dich of os u govemci) to flomo cstcut, 
byseuUnitnt and our feeUogsof deep loyalty end revir 
etico could neM,r bo iho same towards some fellow 
Ctuzon however dtsirngnished, 'aho for a siort sj^co of 
limo was holding the foremost fioo^hOQ In tho Slate Tho 
King therefore, as the hereditary monarch, provides m 
his person a visible bond between Bntwh subject* all Iba 
world our a Ixjad that ^ill wrer bo hryhen as as 
we are fortunate enough to have such adnurablo v^nrera 
of the Ciown as the great and good Qticen Victona 5 ving^ 
Filward VII and Queen Aletandni and tlieif present* 
JlajestiLs, King George and Queen Mary 

REri.EarrTLSO tns Katio’^ 

Jt ja because the Sovereign Embodies m his own 
person nil tlie attribatei of the State that be enn on 
great ceremonial occasions represent the Nation m a 
Manner that would bo quite imposslblo for an imcrowntd 
h( ad Tlio So\ ereign w so far lifted abov c nil nthe f men 
by bn 111 Ji liLrcilUary ranV that be can bo invest*! with 
social jjower which it would bo diflicult to entrust to 
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an ordinary citizen or to tlic tcuipomry President of a 
Eepiiblie, It was in liia capacity as tlie representative 
of the wliolc Empire that King George appeared at the 
great Durbar at Delhi, in December, 1911, where he 
received the liomago of tho Native Princes of India. The 
King, on that impresavo occaaon, in reality personified 
the objects and aima of British rule in India. 

When also the Sovereign makes visits of ceremony 
to the monarohs of other countries, he goes not simply as 
an illustrious private person, but as the ambassador of 
the whole nation, to convoy to the foreign ruler the good- 
will of tho inhabitants of this countiy. That in itself is 
a great office, which it is well should be pcrfoimed by one 
wIjo ia above party tdos, and beyond the reaclj of party 
politics. The inoro you thinlc of this the more you will 
renliso the value of tho kingly office in our roktioiia with 
foreign countries. 

The Prerooativj! of Uu\qy 

Coming back once more to the powers that are 
still inherent in fclie Sovereign, we find that the King 
holds in his linuds what is known as the “ prerogative of 
mercy/' 'There is no criminal so vile or base that the 
King could not. pardon him. At time of great national 
rejoicing, it is customary for the King to display his 
clemency hy releasing some prisoners and hy shortening 
the Beuteaces of others. But even iu'these cases, although 
the King could do all this of liis own authority, he usually 
seeks the advice of his Ministera before erercisiug tliis 
truly Iloynl prerogative. 
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SOOIAD IhFUJSNCE Of Tl[B Tim)SE 

There IS anotljcr laalicnaMo prerog^tiTs of tlic Cro^o, 
unlimited bj' statuto, ond often abused m tiinca "ITo 
refer, of course, to Uic moral tnflucneo'wbicli tfifi8o\erctgn 
caa erercL*e njym hu people bj' setting an cxanjplc to 
the whole of Society of ni{ht hving ond right doing 
lortHQito It U tint for nearly a century the weight of 
iho Tlitcino Has t\ cr been cast on tlio side of Vihat )3 good 
That It may Ho always thueu tho fervent wish of cacli of 
us when wo raisu our gloss to llio loyal toast of “Thu 
lung' 


Tilt fOOMAPC or IfONOlR 

*' Tho King IS tho Huuutam of Honotir ” By this Is 
meant that ho is ablo to iMtowr any title or oilier imnonfic 
dejfinfjifffl nf He 

dvsirod^raiw a diwtman to the rank of a dnla Xhw 
jMiaser of gtaaliug titles of nobility or of lower hvnk, is 
tJie greatut prerogative of our Soacrcign By this mcftM 
Ho Towards tho gtatestnea ond other setaanta of thoir 
country, to whoto monetary lewanh could not, niul 
slionlil not be ofllicd as recompoose Tlicrc are— a? you 
will soon Jeam, if joQ do not already know lt“ecr7JCGs 
whidi cvcjy cituea may render to tho comiminily* which 
cannot bo valued lu pouocls, shilhngs, and pence Tim 
liest work m this world is not that which is dona for 
mono) Upon men and women who liavo performed 
eomc act of lieroi^in, or rendered great piiblw Bcnicc, llio 
Soimign efton confers somo difiUnctmn, ench j« an 
order, or title, or mcilal 'When tho King, as head of the 
State lias deimcd it proper thua to bestow some Hen of 
Ills approval, you may Ho ^uito sure that tho rocipoiit 
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■ Avili 1)0 accorded by Ins' or h® fellow citizens ‘a lespect ' 
which is far moro sin(»r 0 "thaii that which is given to 

' those whose sole claim 'to distinction is, the possession 
of vast sums of money. - , ' , ' ' ; ' 

Questions for Disciksion and -Kesbaroh ■ ■' 

1. Give some osplanation'cif the legal iniudm that “the^ 
Eing.cttndonowroug,” 

■ ,..2, Differentiate botwoenfcli6word“lim{tod" as applied to 
a, public company, and to the monarchy, i ' 

3. Point out in English History instances of- tbo limiting 
•of tho Koyal prerogative. 

^ 4. Name the countries in Europe that liavo an antocratic 
'form of Government, also those in both hcraisphores that aro 

■ Republican in form. ' , 

6. Give instances of political bios displayed by modern, 
-BOvereigas with special reference to Anne and George 111, _ .• 

' fi. Cite instances of public service for which money could ' 
■ be n'o reward.' • _ . ^ 

' .7, Discuss in what manner loyalty can be displayed in a 
• ’Repahlican State, ■ • 

8.' How would yon provide for the award of honours 

■ under a Republican form of Government? 
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TllP GeSEIU. 1. FiJ'CTTO'f 

Most of you will reinomUr Iho Kst clccUon, nutl tljo slip 
aQ{I tunooil with which tt wu-s fttti*ndctL For utth*! 
kforchand Iho n\al cmdidatca bail been addrtajuu^ 
weitmgs in your aoighboorhood BOTnctiuiPi m publiij 
bnlla ami «omettmea out of doo» end at sireot corner* 
Ihen cerae the actui) day of the election Yoq will 
rocaU Uio sceao outiido the polling booth or etntion 
With all Its fu^a eml bustle You saw Urge jbentda 
stating that this was the pelting station for such a dutnet, 
and no doubt, jou recollect how the camngei anti motor 
cars cime dashing up and disclmrging llicir load of voters, 
who then (Itsappenred within Uio stnliou by oqq door, and 
after a little timo reipi^atcd at another rerhaps yon 
nnticecl that thovoters often wore parlycobutn or favour? 
red blue or oraiigi. ai tbo ca$c might be 

lUnug the courso of the day tho eandidstca them 
wlvti jnay baifl driven up to learn how thing? wow 
gmiig on Tlien you rauat haie hard how theit sui» 
portcia cliCLrwl Ihcin lustily, whilst their opponenta 
perhaps "Joo;£ir or nradc some other eiguofilL'approvjtl 
Ititsc are common mcidtnla at election times when parlv 
feclui » tons high and when evm undemonstraUvo peopit, 
often breome quite excited and htattrous, )ou may lavo 
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noted also a few men toojmd fiie entiunce, very busily 
engaged in asMag the voter his number which they 
promptly jot down in a- notebodc. Perhaps yon saw 
that at intervals, mergers were sent with lists of 
these numbers to the “Committee Booms” so that the 
canvasserB may hno\Y who lave voted, and who must 
still be hunted up and bronghfc to the poll. For, as you 
no doubt observed on that memorable occasion, tomporai'y 
offices were taken hm:o and there in the town for the 
purposes of the election, These offices are the ‘'Com- 
mittee Booms " of the candidates. They are occripied ))y 
the busy and eager canvassers' and other voluntary 
workers who take npon tliemselves many voliintaiy 
services, especiaEy that of bringing up the laggards who 
might otherwise either forget or neglect to register their 
votes, Katurally the workers at the Conservative Com- 
mittee Booms are Conservatives, und those at the liberal 
Committee Booms ate Liberals, 

led eo the “fight” goes on all day from 8 a.m, until 
8 p,m., when at the stroke of the clock the doore of the 
polling station £a:e closed, and tlie man who arrives a 
moment afterwards— and there is generally a late-comci'— 
ia received with jeering laughter by the crowd, aa being 



Tub Polling Station 

Let U3 lake a look inside the polling station or 
"booth” as it used to be called. It may happen iha 
voiir own school was used for tiic purpose of a polUng 
station, in wbMi ta® jou got a holiday, and theiefoto 
imemter the oveot Toiy dearly. Oae of the rooms is 
omnoed ivitli a eeiital tahle. at triiioh some eteka arc 
sitliog, md apoa trhioh fa a Ug ta stmgly padlpeW, 
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fiinTwjlli aalitin tlichdl Tliia la tbcldht Imi BduM 
t&c waKa m roiigUy crniPtmcfed compartments proMdcd 
.Wtli ft Mga or sbelf, 4ml with a penoil nttedwl a 
slnn^ or dmin- Ono or two policeraeo nro always 
pnsoDt to Bco that strict order is tcpt, aad that no niie 
flttempts to open ot destroy tlio hallot lox or Us cfinttnts 
*\fl the Yoteru enter they are directed, ono bj one, to the 
tflblo where the olfrt si^a He whs them their namo 
and address IIa>ing satisfied luni'Clf that tlitlr names 
arc in the list of voters, tha derk hands to each man a 
slip of p'ljver upon Yhidi aro printed the names of tlio 
candidltes m Alphabetical order The lotcr then retiitu 
into one of tlit compartments and puts a X npmst the 
name of tho crmdidiw whom he wwbea to lend to rar- 
Irnnent The paper is then folded up ughtly, *o that no 
one m where the X hw Uen placed, end the 
ittnrai to the table and ahps bu paper throuj^b tlie alit in 
the ballot twi Ho then at once lesvves the room b) 
fiimthcr door, and gnu back to bis Work or lus Lcmei lie 
!m duly cacrusc-d Lis right and duly w? a cituen in 
voting at a pirliameatary election. 

Coi;xrty<j mt Vam 

At 5 o’clock re tlio evening the voting stopi, Mid the 
ballot boy, ladca with its pajit-rs, is carri#^ to mnn 
central place, nsuftlly the Tovm Hall The pohco ptne- 
rdl) accompany iha box to its dcstinntion, so tu to 
Jilotcctit Item aiij ch'iuce of being lost or UinpcrLd with. 
Attho Town Hall, aurutirig the amnlof tbo ballot Itoxc?, 
iro n noiobfr of imj'CrtODt oflicial^— tbo Sfnyor (it ihu 
High ShmfT, if it u a roqnly iJectton) the Town CKrk, 
and a sialtof (nunmnitors to count the vot(4> As soon as 
lla last of tlin liallot boxes Las iimicJ from llit funhtst 
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polling,, station the- doors locked ..and' tbe.'conntinf 
begms.'. ' 

The -hallot boxes are opened and the' papers' sliakei 
onfc upon a big table. They are carefiiUy sprfced,' and' tlit 
number of votes for each candidate counted 'and checkec 
.with great accuracy. ’ Ultimately it is discovered tha. 
.one of the candidates has more votes than tlie other 
If the candidates “ tiej* the “ Eetumiiig Officer ” ie. tbt 
Mayor (or Sheriff) gives a “casting vote.” 

DECLABATIOir OF TUB POLL 

' :When the exact numbera have been ascertained, th( 
Mayor, attended by the candidates, advances to a ■'windov 
overlooking tho street, in wliich hy this time a-vos 
crowd is sure to have gatlicred. In a loud voice hf 

declares that Mr. has obtained a majority of votes 

and is therefore retnrned to Parliaroent as member fo 
that constituency. The -successful candidate, amid th( 
frantic cheering of his supporters, thanlcs the voters fo 
the honour they have done him in giving him thj 
majority of votes, and assures thorn that he will try hi; 
best to serve his country and his constituents when hi 
goes to the Parliament House. Ho also proposes a voti 
of fchanlce to the Mayor (or Sheriff for all the - trouble hi 
has taken as “ Eetuming Officer,” in making all thi 
, arraugaraents for the polling and counting of tho votes,'- . 
■' The defeated candidate also says a few words, and 'i 
'the. "fight” has been fait and ^nsre as it should alway, 
be, the victorious and the vanquished candidates shaki 
hands in front of the whole audience. This is^a gooi 
English custom' which we should all try to maintaiu. 

There is no disliononr in, being beaten, in -a.fajr fight 
and whether it is in fooM or cricket or in . politics, ai 
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lioncsl Tivaliy ehoMli nut leallovrctl tu cmlitltr personal J 
rtlahoiis It w tho part of \ gool ciuzcn lo lani hovr 
10 Rcicpt fl defeat as well as to eujoj a mcIoj) Avoid 
Finall and mean pcrsontib ties loftain from abn»iTe epitlieU 
learn to argue coolly and clearly ^.tvc your opponent the 
credit for hoing as aiucere tn his beliefs ns you aro m 
youts, and you will earn the rMpOct of thoso who differ 
from jou A calmly uttered a*atomcnt of yoat poltUcal 
Mcvfi cairiea far more nci;ht Vtiih your hearers than hot 
words and ioud bluster 

Seem Yomo The IUllot 

Wo mayl'ero note one orinothiBgs sliont theeleotion 
Firstly tho voting wai performed m a eecret mannw, or 
by ballot" The cf'mj«ttuieot into which the rotor 
lotircd was CO coasiniciod tint no one could "ntch hou 
be markod his ppor , and ho foldid it up so tightly that 
no one could see tin. math when bo dropped it into tht 
billot box And wbea oaco it is m tho box no one could 
loll It from any oue else s paper The balH « and 
the 70^11 wliy we Ime adopted m Great Untam and 
Ireland this aerct mcthcKl of lOtiiig a because it ghcs 
every man freedom to express hw real opinion at the 
critical moment cf Tcting without toy fear of bcicg 
ireaUsl liarsbl) by hi3 employers or othew who nugbt 
hold dilfiTcnt ijows U was only in 1872 that rcciel 
voting vac iiitTO<luce<\ mto out laui B^rfere that time 
Ihfl voter luid to flechtp In pul ho at tho * huatmgi ' or 
open platform, the name of the candidito for whom he 
iDted It took WH moral and physical coarfi!te to go 
through this ordeal It reiwad moral courage, Vecauso 
an employer njiaht tUrutPn to depnro his men of Uieir 
situations if Uicy voted f^inst hia wishes, A Tuna 
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■.would; tlierefore, often Yofce'figainsfi’.liis'coiiviciiions -under 
; fear of losing lia livelihood, • it req^uifed 'pliysicol 
'courage to,voto-for an'.,'niippulju'- candidate, for'tlto'mob 
, ;fpuiid the liiistiings were not intent simply to hurl abuse 
at the .voter,, but ^onld olten throw utiles at him,' .Tiie 
'•present systom of voting by ballot --'is, a, great advance 
. upon the bad 'old 'order of 'tlungs, whioli lent iteolf to 
•-much bribe^-and, oonupfion'. Votes wcro,botight’,and 
sold, 'quite 'openly, ahil'^e candidate with the longest 
, puree ;-wonld general^ succeed- in being. elected. - There 
, exists 'still, no doubly a small amount of bribery, but it 
. is ineffective. Evki if a man takes a bribe and promises ' 
to vote " the' right way,” it is impossible for the person 
who paid him to follow him into the polling .booth, 

:• and sep'that he keeps his promieo. -This is one of the 
. advantages of the ballet. . It has made bribefy usriMsV 

' • TVhO ARB THE VOTEnst / . ^ • 

■ -' You may perhaps have asked yourselves: '“l^ib'-aro' 
these voters, and how did they got tdic right 'to- vote.? " 
That is ,a very proper question, and one wliiqh you -will 
',,'bc. able to answer for. yourself when yoii.liave -read 
'Chapter VIIL oh, i?ato and Tames., Moanwliilo you can 
,'remerabor this, tliat every nmlo person of, over 21 ysirs 
.of age, -who owns or copies a- house or other, .building 
{such as a shop) or land to a .eoVtain value, and who' -has 
paidhis rates; is'entitled to to put on' the Parliamentary 
.llegistarj—that is cn.tlie li^ of those 'who my vote at 
a', Pariiamenkry ’Election.. Male, -lodgei's also, if'.they, 

- occupy rooms, woi'l!i-£lQ yearly,- can claim a vote'.- ; 

:.T]ie OverseerB; of the Poor, about whom we. shall learn - 
more ina later-chivpter, lave the Eeglsler. Some- 

■ times’ difficult" questions ^arise ae tc whether ,a person is 
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rcalljr entitled to tlioote Toscttla mittciB of l\m iialnroj 

& "Jtevising JtdrrLstcr" comes rouiiil ever) SsptomWr 
at3'] gooj tbrou^fJ} tlie Pcgjsicf of Voters and lioars claims 
and olij<*cUoiw to Una, that, or Ibc other nj)plicant hcing 
enU’rod Upon Iho Hegwlor, and tlien ho decides tho 
qncitinn If any nnuld In} elector h atruek. ctT the 
Ilegistcr or 13 not jdaccil upon it Nvhen he thinks ho lias 
nnght therLto, Im can nppcal toUio High Court in London, 
alHiut lisliicU )aa ^>lU loara muns in tho Chapter ou Courts 
J id^ti 


)[\snoon SouLAOL 

Up to ti)o prcsint Umo tlm vote m gi>Gn open a 
" projiert) iiuihhcalion,'’ i e the \olcr must on a or acopy 
Uud, or n housci oc some olUor liuldiagvrliich is '* asscssctl 
to thfl poor nito" rkro w, howo\er, among cartatn 
juliticioiia a dc3iro to confer tho suftrago, te tho ^oto, 
upon nil males of full and perhaps u(>ou females 
A^o-^svhctlior they aro ratoinjcrs or not Ihu would 
la n lorj iomploto change tti our systotn of lotmg, 
and would “onfmucliise" (ir would admit to tha vote) 
tnilhoiis of people who oro aow voto-lcjw It may hapjvn 
oro long Hint this cbngo luour CoiistitiiUon will ho mndo 
l>y Firlnmont Uiit nt pre'*eJil lie volo rests iiptm tho 
ovrn<^hip or ocLupation of land or buDilingB, and upon 
tho payinent of mtos. 

^OMFN A\D THR VoTf 

An oht^jrv'itioii )oii, no doubt, TOaclo for your^oU 
during tlio clyctwa, was that no woman wits allantx! to 
enter tho polling ataliou Women da not yet the 
right to \otc for a Muiaber of I'arhimetit or, to USiO the 
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proper plirii.se, tiioy do notyefc possess tlw “ pailiamentaiy 
franchise." 'In a Bnbsequonfc chapter yon will lesm that 
Oioy may vote at the election of County Councillors, and’ 
Town Councillors, but not as yet at a Parliamentary* 
Election. You have beard and road of Iho claims made 
by “SnflragistB” and ‘‘Snffrflgattes” to be placed upop 
tlio KimO basis as men in respect to the parliamentoy 
YOta Very many men and women thinlc that if women 
pay taxes they ought to have a share in. iho mauagembt 
of the country just in themno way^moji have, Aktga 


to do all they can to pass a law giving the vote to women 
on the same terms as it j« given to men, It is possible 
and evon .probable tlmt before you are inncb older yon 
may see women euLering Iho polling station, and recording 
their vole in the mannOT already described. 


Questions fob DiscosIiok and Beseaboh 

1. 'Whiit are By-SlectionsJ When do they oociu'l 

2. Should canvassing bo abolished 1 

3. Give osnmples of the way in which pandidatos some- 
times seek to infiiicnco voters willioufe resorting to actual 
bribery. 

4. Is it ever good ciiaamehip to abstain from voting! 

5. If women are admitted to the parliamentary vots is 
tliei'e anyliiicg to prevent them also “standing for Parlia- 
ment”!', 

6. What is meant by Plural Totmgl Biscuss the ques- 
tions of “ one man one vote," and “ono vote one vaho." 

T, How far docs the eleefein of a town councillor dOTer 

in procedure from that of an iLP.t ‘ 

fl t?lin is tbn M P. fw vonr town and division! 
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Arrownwo Mlsicteij 

And noD let hs mppostj tint a Rcntml clcctmn u over 
aT)il that jour fwounto p'ttly is in t)ie mtijonly, and that 
the whole of the 670 HI* » are wailing to taka ihrir 
scala in tlie llowo of Commona. For two or Uiiw weeks 
tlio country has hem in a state of turmoil, and jioople are 
anxioua to scttlo down agim to thtir bnsmess which in 
manr coses has been uj>9ce by the fciensh unroit in 
fact, so (liituthiag is a general election to tho trade ntid 
coramorco of the country, that it w suggested by tnany 
important leaders of mdnstcy that it would ho well to 
have all tlio elections on the saino day, and yon may live 
to m tilts accomplished 

Wo next reiul in the news^mpen that the King has 
scat for tho leader of the successful jvarly, and oshixl him 
to become Tnine Hinisler and to ''form a Mmibtry"— 
that 2 ?, to choose tho men who aro to occ«])) tho grcit 
Oflicca of tho Slnto, There are many of thc^ great 
oflicos to be filled It would bo too long to name them 
nil, but you must know somctldng about some of thorn 
Tliero Is to li%,m mth, tho ofTico of thO Fmt Lortl of the 
Treasury The Pnmo Hmatcr usually takes that for 
inniscif The actual admmuitretiie work of tho ofUcc is 
done bj the Under ReerttancS and subordinates, so ns to 

0 
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allow the Prime Jlinwter lame for'lihe nian^ other affairs 
'tkteldmliigaltcnUoa. ' 

^ , \ .The ■p£iMB‘'MiNiCTKn ^ 

The Piiffio Mifiislk'has'a very laborious post. -Ho is 
at the helm of the Ship of State, and is responsible Tor all 
, measures .submitted to Parliament. Ho is in. constant 
'communication witli the King,, in whose name'airtlie 
'affaii'S of’ the State, are- transacted, and who naturally, 
wialiea to-.hnow of evmjthing tliat takes’ pkce'.and-tlic: 
reasons tliat actuate Em.Majesty’s 'Ministersitiany 'policy 
they dboido lo-adopt. Tho Prime JiicistCThasJdso^td, 
make frequent public'speecbes to his'supporta's explain-' 
ingllicmcasurcs that liis patty propose, to pass'into law. 
At night ho must be in liis place iu- Pkliamont, to' take 
part in tlio,'debates.‘-'He must be a slcilful and persuasive, 
speaker, for upon critical occasions' he,- may find, that 
-’some of his owi party are'inclincd to. be robeiliqus' afid 
-want him' to act differently. Thus a Prime Minister has' 
dnting-tlie wholo of his period of office, a heavy load of, 
responsibility. For the rime bein^ he is virLually the 
ruler of the country, although, os you hfivo already learnt, 
ho'does'notliing in bis own name, hiifc alivnys in' the.pme 
of the King, of “ with the authority of tho , 'Crown.” 

-l^iE F orhoR; Minister 

. . ' Next ill importance to tihe -Prime ■SRnister-.oomes ,the, 
"Foreign Ministffl‘,’';or- ,to him his full title, "the, 
■Secretary of State for Fona^^mri" ' , He -k rwponsible • 
■for tbe relations and dealinga .’of. mir Government witb- 
■foreign GovevnineafeSj'a^ wers'ho not both tactful and 
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airefiil liomiglit involve U3 iii wf'r vilh Plate 

Ifo onoin the ilimalr/ greater powtrs for good or j!I 
than llio towijn ilimslcr Ifo t5 »n conaUmt comraum* 
cation \\itU tliC foreign ambi^sadors 

K>eiy cjviljsihi conatry appomts jtmUssailora or 
Envoys—wsually men of lugli sociil sUnJnig ami wilo 
wj>CTicncQ in political affun— to rtpreseut their Stato in 
other Ian li In Lomiim joa will find ambassadors from 
over) cjvili«(.d ufttim biwiUrl) jon will find ilia 
llntftDmo Jlajcaty s ainbmidora m Tans Borlin, St 
Pttmburg ^ Jt.Qua Consiantiuoplo aihin^ton and 
ol<9oah(>r{? TIju 1 1 reign Minuter u m touch nith 
gi.ntl<iTi(,n and if auv ilupiilo arises Ktweea ua nnd 
another country— sa) for in&tsaco— witli Ivussia— tho 
iluaawti (iml'i^^idir and our Foiugo Minister will try 
W Bctllo thu dilTtanco t•oaibally If, howDacr, they am 
ipiito utwllo to {idjiL»b tbo matter by peAceful ncgotiatiniu 
ktwecu the cnuiilnes wiiicli they aspertivi.ly reprusont, 
tho dupato laiplit have to hodettnnmei hy force ^ wam, 
that IS by war 


I>T]aj«\no\A6 Aspimrm 

War IS a temUlo un-iia of Boltluij; dilficulUcs, and jn 
rcetnt tmica many troubles winch m a former day would 
luve lod to war havo Utn fictlloJ hj* ‘*drl/ilraim» 
'ihero IS now a Court which liolds its niWjtings nl Tl»« 
Ila^Q i n Holland for this >cjy pnri>oso. It was cstih- 
Qicil'7ii 189&,"a5d 13 compimlof \ery emineut jti IgLa 
of all hatmnaUtics If two coanUiM have a iluputo, pay, 
about iho boundaries of some of their colomnl pn-^st-isious, 
they need not fight tho question out wiUi guua and 
siMrdv, liirt rmj agree to sabmit it to the Hague Cornea 
Uon, nnd alido b\ tho decision of tho judges Already 
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iiniiy such difficulties have been solved by this Inter- 
national Court of Arbifcralion, and it is hoped that little 
by little, the gravest questions involving the national 
honour, or “ territorial integrity ” of a country may also 
be settled by this tribunal. 

IFroua what you have- just read you will see how 
serious-are the ditties and lesponsibilities of the Minister 
who carries out the "fordgn policy” of the Government^ 
and how needful it therefore, for the King, under the 
advice of tlio Prime Minister, to choose for this office, a 
man ^vhom hoth parties can trust. In negotiating with 
foreign countries wc ought to he neither Liberals nor 
Consomtives. The good of the State should bo the 
ffi-st thought, and should be placed above all the party 
considerations 

' • CllANCELLOIt OP TUB EXCHEQUEH 

Kext in importance to the Office of Poreign Secratary 
comes that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. This 
Minister is usually disfcinguidicd fvr his sMll^in dealing 
with intricate questions of business and finance, inasmuch 
as he “holds the purse-strings” of the nation. Tlie 
Chancellor of the Tbicbequer controls the national oxpeudi- 
tujc, and (of course with the approval of his colleagues) 
decides what amount of money shall ho spent upon the 
Na^7, tlifi Army, Iducation, and so fortli. Money must 
be raised for Old Age Pensions, and for Insurance against 
Sickness, and for veiy many other objects, such as for the 
salaries of the Judges and of Members of Parhameut. 
To get this money, or Revenue as it is called, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer dejiends upon the taxes, oi 
which you will loam more in a 'future chapter. Lyeiy 
jear-genexaUy in A^-the Obancellor lays before tlie 
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JToir«f) of Cottinojj^ a StatciaoiJt calJotl Iho “ Bjiila'tl” jii 
which bo »ct5 forth tbo condition of tlio nition s iiiuncc^ 
He tolls how ranch tho tat(^ havo yiebbl and how iqucIi 
hfl wints for tho next {wolvu montlwtomoct the estimatwl 
eipoiwcs Sora^ljracj be lias to le^/ fr«h taxes, boJ 
lliOTi )ou wiU heir oa all silos complauits frora people 
who hoTO to pay more lor their tea or fiiijjur or bter or 
for any of those articin which aro ttxcJ by the Stato 
Soinetiu)o? ibo Clunccllor of tbo rxihcijiJer is in iho 
happy position of havin? a ‘ Rnrpliis that u, of ha/iii,^ 
uloro revenue than ho expcctc*! and llicn ho " remits ' or 
(limiuisiiua onoor moTouf tin. Tiio post of gmnlnn 
oftho nations purao IS Ihorefon' oa'of^'rcatr>*«po!isil3)jty 
U tbo wvoDitL IS «poat m wasteful anil harmful ways, or 
if unequal or unfair taxu ire li-vunl upiu the people the 
CIiartcdloT of the Lxchcqmr getn tho blame and brings 
unpopularity ujioii t!>o whole Ooicroraonh of vrbiJi be u 
such an iniportant mctubcr 

Tue Home Secphuit 

AitoihcT Minister of whoso work you slinuU know 
soinctliing u Iho Home Secr«lar) He occupies wliat w 
known as tho Ifomc Office, tuid fts hi? tiamo indicates he 
U chiefly cflijurucd with the intcrojil afTurs of tho country 
To the Homo hccrctiry l«lon„*s ll e goneiul adimnistraliQu 
of prisons loforiuatonca indostnal schools, and tho lunatic 
asylums to which tnsauo crrmiails are sent Tho Home 
Olhco, of vluch he ts the head, also sees that tho hwi 
regulating mui&Sj quarries, (a''toriefi, nticl workshops are 
dul) carried out lor this puqto'o ho nppoinU a Iftrg' 
nuraltr of Itwpectors wW trwcl ahimt the country and 
report to the* Homo Ofllce any caacs in which lltp) fiinl 
lliLlaw h la lK\n hroUn A vau numUr of othpr tiuU* ra 
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come under the management of this Sovernmeafc Depart- 
ment, so that the STmieter in chaiwc of the Homo Office 
has a very busy time. HI tlioso various Acte for regu- 
lating the employment of cbiMron, the hours of shop 
assistente, the protectitm of wild binis, the expulsion of 
uudcsirahle aliens, the treatment of habitual drunkards, 
etc., come wibbiu the province of the Home Office. Tlicu, 
too, the Homo Secretary m the medium of communication' 
between the Crown and its subjects. All addresses and 
petitions to tlie Xlrrone are presented by, aud answered 
through the Homo Secretary, who also advises the King 
in 'the oserciso of tiie prerogative of mercy (see p, ’6). 
It is on hia recommendation dat pardons and remissions 
of sentences are granted to convicted persons. Similarly, 
the Home Secretary recommends to the Crown the names 
of suitahle persons for appointment to tlie positions of 
police magistrates, stipeo^y magistrates and recorder,' 
These are not nearly all the duties that iffc performed by 
the Home Office, but th(^ will serve to show the wide 
character of the control exercised by this department 
over the national ueifare. 


Thb Loud Cuascblloh 

One of the most lesponsihle appointments that lies in 
the hands of the Prime MMster is ^at of lord Chancellor, 
whose great aud qtlendid and liistoric office will be de- 
scribed when we come to read about the House of Lords. 
Meanwhile, you may remember that tlie Lord Chaneollor 
is the foremost member of the House of Lords, aud during 
the tenure of his office is head of our Judicial system. 
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Ovurr iftMSTERs 

Man) other mmistcmloDtccs liavo to be fiUyJ Iiy the 
I’finie SltaL-^tcr i>erom be an l<o tdba^e complete 
hi? UisL Tlia? ho must appoint & MmJstcr for War to 
look nfter tho army , a Minwtcr called tiio "First Lord of 
the AdminU) ’ vvho mii^t ainwer ^ the eihcicnt coq-* 
diUon of (bo na\j , \ Secretary for llic Colonita, auotlicr 
SocreUrj for liidu ftaotlier Secretary fur Seotlautl, snd o 
LonJ -1 luiteiiant of htUniL Ihea too a FostmaAtOT- 
fkneral must W ftjipomttjil tolhu I’ost Oiricc,aTnfMirii?tcni 
also mii«t Itt foimd lo ukc charge of Iho Board of hliica 
tion^ the Haml ut Tndo and (Jic Board of Agncultnri, 
and tljo I>)cal (lorcrqment BoanJ ’njoro aw atJll others 
with hiph and imi>ortaat duties , for in^tincc thu I/rd 
I'rcguli^nt of the toimal, ttho, in tlio aWaca <»f tho 
‘vixercign, preside? at iht sittings of tho I’nv) Council 
(siep 5-fj 


Titr CAMsfT 

At Inat the Frimc Uimstcr Ins sclc^iled the men whom 
iietbmka finest for (bo tasks (bO) will have to 
and tho Ministry n compltU* Oat of Iho whole mmher 
o! Mtiiwlcra some fifteen or twenlj holding Ihe wo?t 
important oITiccs furm a gronp wlinJa u known ta thn 
Cubmet It IS regarded as a honoiir to he ofTeitd b> 
tho Ffuae J|fini?ler a sent in thoCjbmtt !lAken a}t^>* 
gethcr the Mmiiters nro ejiokcu of aa Tho (losemmont, 
for it 18 in them tliat tho actual power rrenles, thongli, as 
‘dd Ufore, they do nothing iii Ueir own nainca, but 
alwnjAa-itliftMjnwtcrs, ir servnnta of the Crown Thug 
in £>iir OoFcniDicjit wo alinyj kctp u}» iho aj i-raranco of 
Itoyil Anthonlyj aUhough tho jtil power bolonga to thu 
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, people ttem5elresi,'aiii ftey^ mtrast 'it tempomnly lo tlicir; ' 

■ representatives in'Parliam'eai. 'j '■ 

: . Tie Msters nowwait'upon tie King ' at some' con- '■ 
Vvanient ' time, and go throngli tie' ancient -ceremony' of 

‘ Idssing iie hand, and recdving fr6m;hiin their Seals .of ; 
' Office. The Great Seal of England with which 'Treaties, - 
Acts ' of Parliament, 'ekj’aixj^ sealed, is delivered into the - 
keeping of the Lord Ohimeellor, who is freijnehtly "styled 
."Keeper of the Great Seal:!’ ■ . - ■.-'■.V."-' ■ ' 

OfnoES OF Pnom- 

■'..It' would-be a perfectly natural q;ne8tidn forjou to , 
ask whether the Ministei's receivo'payment'for timvery' 
heavy work that is theirs when they "accept office",! - 
'-Tes, the pc.8t of a .Minister is an "Office of Profit undel' ' 
•the'. Crown." Ministers receive laige salaries,, .often, 

, amounting to several thousand pounds a year, -and in 
.some, cases also they have the use of ,a iesideiice,,coa-. 

. Veniently situated near the Houses of Parliament^ during., 
their ^lerai df office. The Prime Minister’s official address 
is at'Np'.,10,.Doraing Street, whilst the' Chancellor of the ' 
.Exchequer is housed at Ho. 11. • 

, You may be tempted to tWnk that the salaries paid to' 

- Ministers are upon too lavish a scale, and, that some may,,', 
'seek 'office' simply for the sake. of money. .You, must' 
undbistahd, however, that a man in the Hgh position ;of 
' a MinUter is expected to show great hospitality to politioil ' 
,.:yisiKors-from "the. Colonies or abroad.' .Often 'llie'offickl 

■ salary is mob more than snffiment.to cover the cost of 
entertaining fchek niimerous and important giiesta. Unless . 
a, man is .already we.illhy- there. are -'iadecd some ,pnblic 

’ 'offices which he coaldtuot, occupy iy.reiKon of'the great 
expenses .attending ;th6ir''fiilfilm{ait., , Ho' money can’ buy 
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ilo\olion tn couutr/ It i» jtoor citizcDahip to py 
inoanlr for services vbicli cannot U cstiiuated ly a caab 
aUncianl 

At wliat pnea can yon taloo fcha services of tlio poorf 
private soldier or bluejacVet wUo dies at Ins fKst t Tlieyl 
iisvc given something to their coautrjr worth more than! 
gold. At what price would )ou fix the wisdom, shill, or 
cotjrego of Pitt, of ^’clsoll of iVeHiogtoii, or of olhori 
famous StatcsmiD, Adminb, and Generals who Imvo 
saved tlicir country a honour in times of national dnngvtT 
Varhament sometiuite maVea to such men great pn^ents 
of money, and the bovereign honours liicm by couftmog 
n title , but neither titlo nor money can cither hiiy or pay 
for valour cQU^lg^ staiesmanahip or pciicralsbtp Thtir 
trim reward is lu the grateful thanka of their countrymen, 
mid ]Q the eenso of dut) nell at^tapliehed Since tnoiicy > 
tA a nvtesAiiy let the great Oilm of the State bo wtit [ 
remuDcrated. \*q expect Ministers to givo the very best 
limt IS tn them to tho caase of their couutry Thi^ sliould, 
thoreforo, be placed above tho templatloua tlial soinotitnes 
jwsml men of small means Beware of falso econora) 
Efticicncy, though costly, is m (ho long run inCinCily 
cheaper thaa incfiieiinc) Thu if a sound principle of 
citizcDvhip which has been tested by long ex{)erietico and 
found to bo true 


GOVECVMPVI BulLDtKQS 

Many of you havo Tisilcd l/indon, and havo doull- 
lus walked down "W lutcliall, past the tall Lifeguards 
standivg on &outr},&nd nolevi tho splendid buildings to 
right ami left CoefrOnUa? tM spectator « the magnifi- 
cent pile of the Ilouves o( iVirliamcnt with the Clock 
Tower and the Victoria Towtr, ami the stately nuv>v of 
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■' • ' Opening of 'Pakuament.- King's Speech . ,, /. 

.YotJ'.will r 6 meml)w-ainfc‘u'e left tlie -nowly-elected 
meihbera waitiiig .t6':takc' tlieir eeate ia the Parliaineat 
lipusQ ivliilsti '&e Prime Minister ms .ficlecting colleagues 
tiie great oifices of 'State.-- These appomtoents- 
havo.noa' hecE made, and the da 7 . fixed for tho openiog ' 
of- Parliament fli’rlyes. The King generally flrrangos'_to 
open i'arliamentm person. • ; '' ' 

■ Accompanied by th 0 ''Qncen, • the, ICipg' drives from 
•Backbgbem 'Palace ’in the State .Ooacli, and isr^cived- 
with great' ceremony at the entrance to the House of 
Lord 8 -bj;'fchfl'bigh.digait!wie 3 ''of State, -clad in their 
sumptuous•Tob<s'o^o^flce.■' Proceeding -to the'.HoiiBO of- 
LokIs the King seateliimsclf upon tfie tlirone/ TIjc Queen, 
sits -beside .him.;, :A messenger is.tlieu-despatohed to; 
summon the Members of the Hohm of- Coramon’s.tb' hisar- 
thS'King’s Speech,. ;■ ' ' ^ '' 

' As’ the House of and fche^Housc-of.CommoDS 
are. at' opposite -ends of -{r'.lpng Aandsome copidor,.it' 
occupies a little time f«r.“Blaclc (a® the messenger- 
-is quaintly st:yled);-t 6 accomplish' his errand. ; h^anwhilp 
the King and Qiitea'and-ae whole asseiiihlysi^hietly 
in..th 0 ir;;plnOes.,'tAt lasUh 0 Commons, lieaded hy’ Uio 
Spealcer. before, w^iom' is, ’carried- the great 'Mace, arrive; , 
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^ninl Ftnnd uucovured at iho bar of Uio Htnisfs wliUst tlio 
Kmg ycuh the Speech >vhiJi la jihccii in liw hanJi b) 
the lonl Chitictllor T)>b doeumcTjt CMituiia the pro- 
j;rammo of llio proposed laoiaiircj about to bo prcscntctl 
for Uio con^^idention of farlwmcnt It onllines in a 
geuaal icanucr the labours of the coming Session 
XliOl^li It 13 Cnlkd tho Kings Si*cccU it i3 in reality 
draHed by the Oibniet, and anbmillcd to the King for 
approval Ibe SiH.ech always conchdefl with atiinToca- 
Iton of the Hiuno hlesniig upon llio labours of Pnrlia 
incnt After n iding tlio Speech the King retires lading 
the Qaecn by the 1 and 

lUc anueut dignified end picloTcsquo ceremony of 
opening Vfltli unent l)Cino over tho Comwons Jm^ton back to 
Ihcir own (jhambor, and the work of rarlument \ cgins m 
earnest, Pulups a fow mcmbersvho hare bceo detained 
in tho eonutry ore waiting to Ukc the Oa*li of Allegiance 
1 lirt i« a formality occupy mg hut o few moments, but one 
]io\etthcl(!S9 of high importanco Indeed, n mcmI>or may 
bo hcnuly iiucl if ho tukc3 his '^eat and joins in thi 
bwiDCSs of the Uouso Hforc having taken the Oath, or 
jnido an cq^mvalcut AffiriHitioQ 

Tiie Labours or m SESiwv 

AYluht wenil>eT8 oto assembling and cxclnn^ing 
fritiidly greotiugs and ccingratuhtioita after Uio \icis*i 
tudes of the goccral clcctioa, wo may consider for n 
moment tbe task to which these godtUmen «ro about to 
address themsclvLS !^iey hnto come together os t!ic 
chosen li.pre’CuLitivcs of the nMton to di^cbatgo \ast 
duties and rtsponsibilities Ujon their mllccUvo wi^^iom 
depends tho svolfaro of the j>ruite<«t enipin, ihe wirli has 
c\u Kvii Not only have they to look nfltr tho internal 
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affairs, of 'England, ScoUand aad tclaud; but those, also' ' 

. of India, and many of the colonies. '‘Tiieimnteuance in 
•' an efficient condition of the Navy and of4he"Ai’my-occn- 
■ pies a ki'ge share of the attenfion’of Imperial Parliament, 

, ' -whilst’' 'the comraeroiai and political rolatibna'witli other - 
nalibns and' with our self«govoming colonies hare also to 
, be 'Carefully '•cohsidered, , All manner of social (piestidns,; 

■ „sueh as'lhe.educatioiiandthe'hi^th-of tlie'youngi un-, 
employment, insuraneo against 'sie^ess and- accidents,' 

, ipioblems of trade and trad tho bousing of the poor 
'form ^rt of their work. These are hnla few of the im- 
portant subjects which claim the' tuno and thonglit of 
'• our Icgislatore, and yon liave only to -look at the report of 
, ih'o proceedings of Parliamont in -thd -daily papers ,lo see. 

' • for youreolves the infinite variety of other matters which,, 

• come up before the Houseof Opmmons'fordiscussion, aad^ 
,])orlrap8 legislation, jffo'tramwaymthe remotest coruoi' 

• of those islands, no drainage scheme, nd 'railway extension,' 
no harbour or dock construction,' can come into existonco' 

' . ‘without first obtaiuing the sanction of Parliament.' Many.. 
’’ ''of these affairs are, of intoi'eet only to, the people- im* 
mediately concerned, and are carried, through tho House as 
“Private Piils.'’‘„Bat oven Privato .-Bills have,' to' go 
- I through'j'u'st, the -same procednio ae Public Bills, about, 

- ■ - which you will leara more in a few momeu'ts. ' " ■ 

■ ' , V - You will believe, therefore, tkt Parliament is an over- 
. ; -worked assembly. It jms really too ''much to do and too.' 

' ■ - many things io think of to do them aU well and fcliorougMy. 

' -For tliB reason some people wish to set np aubordiiiate' 
• ' ' Pailiamonto’.'in -Ireland, Sootland-and Wales, which, shall 
'■ 'take part of.the work'off.the'8houldeK;of 
: 'Pariiamenfc/' But as this; is a. Bubject o-ver wliich party 

controversy' waxes very warmf'-wo 'iriust pass on and leave 

, - ■.Buch,auestioM:a3"HomBHiilB-Mordi3CUSsioEelsQW^ 
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exaitiinG Boiiic^rlrtt furtiic.r into tliy i^ljcnirs of 
1 irluineat yon iinj tliat part of its \\or 1 v consuls in 
inalvin^ hws sml part in flcejc|r tbU Oo’^o Uws fttt. 
projwTl) mltniiiistLrcd or law iniking forms 

only n portion of tl c bus^MS of tbu Ilottso of Commons 
Mucli umo w *1 Lilt I V members in listening t » <y mpltints 
nljont tl}& wiy in wliith llio Jiiv i? king cflrrurl out 
] virj grmsonco of a pullm nature 1 » it great or small 
js bn Hpbt bcfvrt I irlmmcnt 2 / fur lastauce tl c dtjzgn 
v\« 11 601 10 new etami s duplewss nn} mcwkr 1 c will 
(isk \ quistmn npon tho sutjeot ar 1 the laslimuUr 
(ertnl Mill ansrtLr ibat qiit-Hwin If % numUr of 
inombcrs aro dissaii tied a <kbaloMiU take phro upon 
tbc inaltor and ji^Hnps soma oltcmtinn tn the ilLsigii of 
iho shni] ) V lU U ] u mueJ In the case of muru sonomt 
^nQTanc< s thoC ovLmmuitwill undi^rlnku to hruig foTwanl 
a viw Bill to amedy the troul lo 

CO>TEOL 0? THE rXfCtrPlT^ 

T)ie Ministers wl o fur the liioo Ixiu^ are at tlio 1 u I 
of tliQ great IlcpATtmcuts of W-aU) )ia\B to ans^\cr in 
larliaiiieut for the gornl raanagcincnt of Ihi^ir de]«rt 
iiieuts If tmythia^ gou scnooi-l^ wrong in any 
(leiMvrtmcnt the 'Mmistor in ebargo may be callM upon lo 
resign bis ofBce Tim** for uamplf' the IbwnI of idnea 
tioti I IS to ^co that tlicro is a Biiblio 1 Icmentarj School 
irttbm reocli of £7cry cbjld in the kingdom , and if Any 
\ilhge>\ero not Riip]_lie*l’wuhfl$cliool‘vc»u may to sure 
that a question would Soon be fisUti in lurliRmeutQbout 
It Ibe iMinutcr of I^Iiicatiou wonll llitn have to giic 
some good re LStiii wly no clIiooI hid liccn snppbud urlo 
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, would be blanied for not-m4Daging ids deparfcmenl better. • 
-:Not many years ago'a ICai^r hid to explain why tliei'o ' 
■was not more-' cordite in stock ‘in the' Government 
,, magazines, bd as; ^liamenl did not think the answ'cr 
'satiBfaclory the whole Government, "had to' "resign, &]' 
general electwn’took'plflce, resulting in tfie return of the ■ 
opposite .party to power. "By such' .means as’^those above ' 
outlined,. Parliament sees -that -great departmoats-of'the ' 
Gdyern'ment ate properiy 'managed. ; ■ •' ' 

Master this fact thorougldy.'for it' d^tinguishes our 
' -Parliamcntaiy ayatein, from-, ihose of wme other great 
.liationa. -, PcrKwiieni mt .only miioh hi'' 

-.miroh ahaihoSstcatm. ' ' . ' ' " ; 

. , ' ■ -VoTise SupFUES - " '' ■• 

; rids hardly neecssaiy to toll you that no taxes can be, 
lovied- without Ihc consent of Parliainont, ; "No Jixakion,,. 
witiibutropresGatation.”. Simple nnd’reafonable'.as-thif. 
■now seems to yon, it took confuties for Parliament- to • 

. wiench this valuablo prci'Ogala\;e from! the Crown.' lead, 
in your histories about' John Hampden who refused to pay 
-. 0 ' tax levied by Charles I. witlw’ut the consent.of Farliii'. . 
•jnent, and you will see with -what cost and suffering, 'oifr 
' •forefailiera, 'gained for us -what we now, regard as a mo^ . 
'•olcmcntary, right.- With keen .l»ifcHcal,.''sense- our an*.'. 
..'cestbrs r^lisod that if'Pftrlianient-sccured'cohtrol; of the^ 
.national purse, it.conld gradu^y. enforce .other rights; by 
the simple process of refi^g-to ^nt money to the King 
'■unless he ruled in. aocojdahce'with'-tlie wishes of his 
'people. ' ,“'No;:snppHes,unl5l;^evanoes are, redressed,”; 

■’ was theirimasifo, and it'is 'the 'working rule of Parliament 
' ko'.tliisda'y.. ‘ 

, "OEless Parliament annually; votes the money to pay 
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ior tlio Amy, tiio Kav), fcr tha Ciul F‘»rvn'p, for Waea 
ti'?D> Olil Ago Poniious foe ii{i)mcnt of tho interest on 
the National Deljt, etc, n chanti*’ coinhtion of afilun 
^voultl ensue So niuong ita mnUtranooB duties I'arlta* 
menl lias to spend many fU)s in iha session m “ voUn^' 
iTippbes" as llie old plirwa calls it 'When the Houso 
"goes into Supply," the (5o%eTnincnfc mU for inonty for 
Muions purposes Ptrliapa it la for iho Vavy, and the 
Government is propoainj* to sin-od sovenl mote milliaua 
upon iho con9*rjiction of loUliship? A “liirp ili«r'i3«ion 
pniliably tabes lUcc Wfiro iho money is vole*! Some 
memben siy that iho iiovtminent la avking too munh 
and propose to cut doitn the txpcmhiitre Others think 
it IS nottnotigli SomoMwrt that tbi money « not being 
spoilt W the beat advantage, and cruicrw t!tO Govern 
mcnt&ocUon Onoof ihoeffectsof Iming loomccU work 
to do 1 ^ that the tim(,ullottcil for Su}>plj is otten too short 
for ft full couMiicrution of tho Kstimatce am] millions wtU 
bo voted m a <ingle afternoon vnlhout Eufliciont regard 
for economy 

VvviitNt Of Mem FTPS 

tip till lately tho >femkrs of rarJmment received no 
jalanes, and it was oiio of Uio sources of nnlioml imik 
that there were among us a saHjcicnt uujnler of men vrho 
vTcre willing to devoto their Iitm to the scttkc of their 
coUQtry m Parliament without payment oecipeetatjori of 
reward In 1911, however Members votcvl ihcin'ichcs a 
salfuy of JClOO pernatuini each. In this they were f illow 
mg the wamplc of the Parliaracnta of other cations ami of 
mireclf gov ernmg Colonies* Mhctlicr ifi will tend, tsit 
has done in wine countrn^to create a class of profossiona! 
politKians who go into I'arliamont for what they tan ^ct 
out of it, the future can alone dccido 


D 
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iNglDK THB.HoOSB 

And now let us a glance at tlie close ranks of 
members as they oocnpy fiie benches on eitbar side of tbe 
Honso.' At one end stands the Suker's chair, "Mr. 
Speaker,” as he is always addressed, sits there— a dignified 
figure in wig and gown. He is the “foremost; commoner ” 
of the realm, and possesses great powers of discipline, 
These powers are necessary, for sometimes party feeling 
runs very high, and hot words are shouted across the 
floor of tlie House. Tho Speaker, therefore, who is chosen 
by the whole House as its spokesman, and as the guardian 
of its honour and liberties, is entrusted with authority to 
an unruly and disobedient member, it to ask 
him to withdraw, and in ejiremo cases to commit him 
to imprisonment in the Clock Tower. If compulsion is 
necessary, the Speaker calls upon tiie Sergeant-at-Arms, 
who sits near by, to eieroise the necessary force. Good 
order is thus preserved, with the result that our House of 
Commons is regarded as the most dignified and well-con* 
conducted Legislative Assembly in the world. 

In front of the Speaker is a table at which sit three 
bewigged clerks, and upon tbe table rests the Mace. The' 
Mace, which is always laid in Eront of the Speaker when 
he takes the chair, is an ancient emblem of power. It is 
usual even for the Mayor of a town to be preceded by a 
raaeebearer when in procession. When sitting in Council 
the Mace is placed before Mm. We English people do 
not like too many ceremonial obserronces, but we cling 
to certain of them with great tenacity. And in the course 
of the ages we have learnt tiiat there is much wisdom in 
surrounding those in antbraily with outwd symbols of 
dignity. The Mace ie one of tbrae symbols.^ 

Tlnnn fbn lioht band of the Sneaker sit the membere 
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of Ibo pirty in poorer— 1|« s Oo^ornmeat On 

!ni left ban J am thfl merabcra of Iha Opp«Uion \ ou 
wiiat lool lo tlnj Speakers nght to «cs tlio Cabinet 
^funsters They nlwaya nt on £bo i rpnt IJ'^ncIi On ths 
ojpoaita Iront J5ciicli.sit the Iftidom of tlio Opposition 
If at the next eliotion tbero u a change of (lOacrwacDt 
and the Oats'’ becoina tho Ins tlion the Oppo'«iUon 
party woull crosa the floor otlhe Hotiso and oceiipj 
tlio Government benches 

Tibuals a>.t> CoNaFRvvTtm 

Tn otir country there are U’'o gr« it partios wlnrh have 
lean called ly a inoiis namas in Ibo wiirso of 1 istory— 
IhjumJheah mil Uulicrs Wlugs anl Tones an I non- 
adnya Liberals an 1 Con^avalucs There nro other paitica 
in the Ilonso of ( oratnons such as the T4obour party and 
£ho Inih part} Tti&o profess to he neither Lihcrol ner 
Conscmtire I ut to bo tcptcsentotire of the labouring 
classes aal of iho Irish people reapcctivelj lint a$ 
neither of these parties is nuinoncally strong enough to 
corotnand a working majority in tho House ihoy eulo 
sometimes with ono and someUmes arith the olhi>r of tho 
great histone parties and thus Eoraetimes can turn the 
scale in ono direction or another IVl ea they enn do this 
they are said to possess tho knUnco of power Tie 
liberal party Is g^neroll) associated with tho ilea of pro 
grcssiao legislation The extremists m this part} arc c fti'n 
tormed ' I adieals TI o Goriservative party on tlio other 
band asitamioQ indicates is more ccnccnicd with pro 
ficrvmg tho settled order of things han led down to ns 
from our forefatheis They ate not entirely opposed to 
change or progress but tlio)r desire to make llio^o changes 
an til as little distoibanco as posaihlo to existing institutions 
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It is, tliey say, always eader to poll down than to 
build up, and tlie OoBservattve party, therefore, always 
opposes any far-i'caching changes in onr Constitution. 


TRK QOVERHIifEHT "POLJCY” 


The pi-ogramme— as we may call it— of measures which 


Thus the Liberal party holds that Free Trade is essential 
to the continued prosperity of this country, and that 
Home Itnle would be good for Ireland. These, then, are 
some of the items of the Liberal policy or " pUnhs in the 
Liberal platform.” On the other band, the Conservatives 
think that a certain di^ree of Protection (of whioh you 
will learn more in a later chapter) would improve the 
trade of the eountay, and that Home Pule would he dis* 
astrous to Ireland. So “Tariff Eeform” or "Protective 
Duties," and “Xo Home Pule ’’depart of tlie Conserva- 
tive policy. You can for yourself think of many other 
matters whioh are the subject of great political contro- 
versy— for there is alwaj's before the country some pro- 


The “PArviiAMENTAHT Machine" 

* Let U8 see, then, how the "parliaTneatary machine’’ 
works. First of all the proposals are written down and 
embodied in what is calM a BilL Before tliis Bill can 
become an Act of Pariiamenl^ that is, before it can be put 
upon the Statute Book as one of the laws of the realm, 
it must he " read ” three times in tiie House of Commons, 
afterwards it must be sent up to the House of Lords also 
for their approval. It is usual to let the Bill go through 
its “First Eeadii^” without mjy discussion. When, 
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^o^pevt?^, it wwea to tJ’o Scconl 4Je^ijn„’ tijtro u— jf t)}& 
Bill a ftL all importint— a big dtWlo uiKin its principles 
K there u a division of opinion the llon^o “divides' 
IIia«o viho cppraiQ of the Bill go iota one lobby, and 
these vho disapprove into another Each eiie is counted, 
and the anjonty dcadea v^hether the Bill is to go on or 
net. If the Second leading \% ' earned •“ the Ifousc 
“goes into Commitlee and the Bill is tvninlual cnti 
Call) clause by clause and word bj word If tlio Oppo- 
sition disapprove ver) strongly of the Bill tliey draft a 
largo number of amcnlmoiils it tliC) etiggeat aUem 
tions of the wording or additiuii U clanit« or the omiSbion 
of ccitniti words or clauses Mhcn ibo amcpdtaents aru 
numeroua you vriU easily eee tbit this is a tli) tedious 
and lengthy busiucja and eomeumes ofter a vrhok even 
mgs delate the Bill may not have advanced by more 
tbaa Q Single word or sentence. As progress is almost 
Jmpo^siblc at this rate wiUi Jon; and unportaot Bills, tbo 
GoYcrnmcnt closes the di^bato and ixiitti several chuses 
m a block Tins elosuro of tlio debate u nicknamed *’ tho 
gtiilloliae since it »(s ojf all poisibibty of diecusaing 
the chnaca an) further m detail After difiuus^ion, moro 
Of loss prolonged and after the Bill has assumed wlnt is 
probably its fin'd fono itw 'reported to tbo House as 
ftm-'nded, and comes on for its Thml Wding Another 
debato mar fullow and more omendinents may la mado 
and another Hmaion taken upomt It u then "through " 
tho Hou;»c of Commons, and u sent up to tho House of 
lords to go through the earoo proccdum thm 'x 
If tU Lords alter it, tho Bill has to como down to Iho 
Commons for their consent to tho Unh Amcmlmetits, 
then L ek ogam to the Ixirds and so on Finally vrhen 
“througli' lytli Houses the Bdl is tiken to tlio Tbreno 
(or the Lojul Assent Thcncefoith it is no loiigtr a Lill 
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but an Act of Parlianieat It is then a Law, and is ia- 
soribed in the Statute Book, and is always referred to by 
tlie place it occupies in that book. Thus the Children Act 
of which you will hear in a later chapter is referred to as 
“ 8 Ed. Vn. 0 . 67,” which means that it was passed iu the 
eighth year of tho icign of King Edward the Seventh, and 
that tho Act forms the 67tih Chapter in tho Statnta Book 
of that year. 


PaMY GOTEMIMgKT 

Wo now SCO party government in the working, A 
Bill is cairicd bit by Wt against the Opposition by Bheor 
weight of the majouty that the Government poBsesses in 
the House, It is of siipi-eme importanec, tbeiofoie, that 
there should always be present in the House a majority 
which will enable the Govenunent to vote down tho 
Opposition. To see that memhets are present in sufficient 
nuinbai'S to prevent the Government Ijeiug out-voted, 
certain members are chosen as “ Whips ”->a term taken 
from the hunting fielA Hie Whips keep the pack 
together, and "whip np" the stra^ors, Each party 
appoints it own “Whips," and woe betide the unlucky 
member who misses an imporhuit division without having 
given previous notice to his IVliip of hie inability to be 
present. It is the duty of the Government Whips to 
“keep a majority,” and th^ have a very busy time indeed 
in looking after mombors and informing them when tbeir 
presence is urgently deman^ For you must understand 
that if defeated upon an important division, it is customary 
for the Government to resign office and a general election 







Tjie 'MAJorirf 

'We b\'o under iho rule of tbo majority^ and bewo^cr 
umail tliat janjonty ma> be, tbo minority !ias to giro way 
Tins may or may cot bo the best posaillo syatciC;, but it 
lja.< on the whole, vorked well lo oar countr) ]lnt 
Ktiausti It works well hem do cot unngine this sjstcia 
would suit all wci a in all parm of the world Thoro nro 
{Kioples who haio cut, liko tbo British tho faculty of eelf- 
goufctncnt, and to whom npjtseamnio joicratatat u 
(piilo unfamduir To them govemnunt by a bam 
majority would appear both cuul and unjust Beracmba 
that ourJCstJtiiUond based uf>oc rho rule d the nnjonty, 
ato tho growth oC a Lboosand ytais of selfgoicmmcct 
among a liberty Io\ mg and self reliant p^opIe, and that our 
uatiie methods utmul always be transpUnied into foreign 
Und^ with itnpunily specially when the inhahiUnts of 
such lands haia never eioo enjoyed or Ifcco trained to 
excrciso the most elementary rights of citizenship 


QuESTio'ts ror piscussiov and iicjEAncii 

1 I)i(co &8 >0010 of the difficulties (hut ntlood a LogiUativo 
Assembly that biu not control omt tbo Executite 

2 BUto the advaoUge* sod diSwiTonUses of pavinent ftf 
Members of r»rlUment 

2 yitmotboLcadlerefPQf tbeOppo$itioaj{2)«f 
Tarty , (2) of tho l^tbour Party 

4 jWertam from souio wort of reference such u 'Whi- 
taker's Almanack ” or ** Ilatell a Annual " f 1) the total numW 
ot mllhous sUrliQg Tai»»l by taxation laxt year, (2) the 
fimoants spent on the S»ry and Army respA^tirely, (3) the 
lunounb spent on iAmlion, f4) tlm ariiounb spent on the 
Civil Service , (&) tho amouat of the Katiooal Dt-lu 
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5. How for is it jo&t to tlie miuority, tijiit tho will of the 
majority shall prevail J ' 

C. If an II.P. is apimted to an “ Office of Piofit under 
the Crown ” (e g. if appointed Solieitor-Goneral) during the 
course of the Session, lie haa to seek re-election by his con- 
stituents. Discuss whobhor this practice (which only dates 
from 1708} should bo continned or abandoned, 
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F^RU/tMLNt {Cm! Jed) 

liir llou'vL OF Lopds 

"Wl will noi; follow tljo course of tlfs Bill nfter its Third 
Iliadiug HI tbo CoiQiJionf! U luts probably rnnj ftdvea* 
tures to 8ufri,r before tL Ifocoroca ati Act ^ It li-u first to 
go uji" to tlie IIou 0 of lords and undergo diseuasiou 
there If the Lords nmend it jt must go bad to the 
Conimoua for tiio liller to consilor wlicUicr they agree 
sijth ll)o aJttratJoiis J-ost of aJl, it )jm to reteno the 
llojal Assent. 

Mhtlst our imaginary Bill la awaiting its fate- in the 
House of Lords, let us for a few jaomeaU study the coii- 
stitatioii of that Assembly 

or the three ' I^laios of the ltwlm'’*-tho Lnrds 
S[{ntnal, LonJs Tom^KiraL and tho Coa)moQ$''two sit ui 
Iho IIou‘« of Lord^, au lostitoUon more ancient Ilian the 
House of Comtiiona In early tunes tlio Spiritual Ltmb 
giuitl) outiiuinhered (lie Timpoml LoitU cr Lay I’etta, 
Tfrday the position is rover*wl and onW Ucuty sii 
spiritual I^ords at in ihc “cilded chainlw" These are 
the ti^o Archbi^^hoj^, the Ili«hopH of London, Winclie?tef 
find BarliJim and twenty ono othirs nho amsununored 
to rutli iment acwrdmgto iLo ecwority of thcic Consem 
tion The lay lords imjnl)eT»at the tune of wnlmg.alwut 
COO, ht l as ziiw pccnr^cs amceuatantiy Iciug cit tied, onJ 
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as titles .now and then Income extinct through the dying ' 
out of old'-fanulies, there is' no ateohte ■ fixity in the, 
number of temporal peets. ' '■ , ' ’ ■ 

■ - ' • • Scottish asd Irish 'Peers ' ' ■ . ■ - 

Thewhole of the English 'Peers have the right tohe. 
.snmmoned to Parli8inent> but not 'all. the Scottish and 
imh Peers.' After each general olection the Peers 'of 
Scotland assemhle at Holyrood Palace imd ^choose .sixteen 
of their number to represent the Scottish Peerage in 'tlib 
Upper Chamber until the next general eleotion. The 
^nsh Peers have the right to'eM tweutyreigbl; of-theh' 
number to sit far life in the House of' I-ords. .Those' 
Scotch and Irish Peers who havo not been’ elected , to the ' 
-House of Lords, are eligible as members' of the House of 
Commons, and you thus sometimes have t^ apparent , 
anomaly of, a “loi-d ” sitting as an elected representative' 
in the Commons. Wo are in this respect more demo- 
^bratic; than. moat' countries.- The cldesti son even of O; 
Duke can sit in the House of Oominoiis' until he succeeds 
to the title. ' The sons of poors aro always commoners, even , 

though.they often bear “bdartesy” titles, :• ' . ■ 

The Lord Ohakoellor AGMK 

’ .The Lord Chancellor, 'as you have leaintm'an earlier 
chapter, is one of 'the -most important members of the 
Ministry.' He' is always selected.becauseof liis'high legal 
position, and; if not already 'alofd, he is’at once raised to 
the . peerage, His, .office is' so exalted and unique as ' to . 
constitute almost a' national instilntion , in itself. The 
,'tOhaiioeUor” -was. origmally' the, King’s.., confidential 
adviser mid secreUiiy,and in earlier days. was. always a 
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done (og Cirdiual \Vci»M5)) &mi a man of 

Jcamiijg He bccoiuo, ns jou vn]\ Icjini in ibe chaptj^r on 
CoitrU and Jtutga, Oie (lupctistr of tlie Kntg s *' equitable 
jansdicUoH,' the “ Keeper of the King’s Cooscicnc*** * end 
fltooi3 ;jext uj 2 m))ortinco lo Ihe Ku?g krasel/ The !/>«] 
Clmncolior is eow ibo head of our legal system end 
appoints (m the name of the King) all the Judges, except 
a few of tlio higlir^t rani, uhosc appointment rests 
in the Itands of the IViino MiiusUr lie also appoints 
practically all lliu Ju^lKcs of the Tcaco on the rccomincn 
dation of the Lord Lie«(tnaut of tho county The Lord 
Chancellor prtaulL'i < \or tho higlnr<t of oar tnbimals— tlio 
llouso of Lords— when the latter is purforuiuig its judicial 
functions as tlio Fiu i! Court of ApjH il In full bottomed 
iTigs he site on the Woolsack fas Uie ancient pTt'idcnUal 
BCftt la called) and preaidts o\tt tbo Houso of I/irds m its 
CAjtaeity as a Second Chamhor Thus the Lord Chantellor 
foitas a Imk betwt'cn out judicial and political systemy 
He holds ofUco oiilj duntig the oxistencu of tho Goitm* 
ment, of vlucb he ts one of the most iiuportant memhers 
Jq wrly days, tho Chancetlor was a great prelate find had 
u largo number of Church bvtdgs m his gift. Although 
nowfidfijs no Chancellor n o\cr a clergyman, he has 
nevLrtheleaa a terj large ftniount of Church "patroango" 
to kstoM, and ho sttU appoints clertyf to the Crosm 
livings By reosoucl thuUalowal of palrotiago tit tbo 
I oglish Church no noman Catholic can hocomo Lord 
ChuDcpllor— iho only puUio ofiico fnim \phich membere 
of this religious body are excluded Tiio Chancellor alill 
tcpresi nta tlie patonml cfiarocter of tlic Sovereign* in tlmt 
ho la ths gnartlifiti of lumtics and idiot", and of oipbm 
children under age The position lidd by the Lord Chan- 
cellor iR one of tlio higboat to which a llnu?h subject can 
aspifc. 
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Thougli in a sense tiie I^rd Chancellor is the Cliairman 
of tliQ' House of lords, his power falls far short of the 
Speaker of the House (f Commons, For' instance, the 
Lord Chancellor hasmo disciplinary aufchoritj’’. He cannot 
call the Lords to order, or indicate the peer who shall 
be entitled to speak if— -as often happens — two or more 
rise at the same time in their places intent upon addressing 
the House. Matters like these, which repose solely in the 
hands of the Speaker of the House of Commons, arc left to 
the lords to settle among themselves, by vote if necessary. 

HEGfiEBS OP BaKK 

' . Most of the members of the House of Lords are men 
who have been rewarded by a title for some service to 
their country, or they are ie descendants of such men, 
- the titles being hereditary. There are severel grades in 
the order of nobility, I TheJ?rmcK_^of the BlQpd— ns 
kings’ sons or brethers are called— come iiret, but very 
rarely indeed do they attend the House, and never do they 
take any part in political discussion. Then come the 
% dukes, of whom there are only about a score ; then the 
iMrquiseSj numbering a few more than the dukes ; tlien 
the earis, in number about 128 ; .next the yisooTmts ; and, 
r" kstlyrthe baron s, of whom there are over three hundred. 
You may wonder wl^ the bishops, whose titles are not 
hereditary, find a place among the legislators in the Upper 
House. The right of these Church dignitaries to a place 
in the legislature is derived from the earliest usaga Jiir 
a>Yay in the distant past, \riien the King called together 
his Wilan or Council of Wise Men, he included the great 
bishops and abbots, who exercised imm'ejise sway by 
reason of their wealth and ^ition. Thus it comes about 
that the bishops still are found in the Upper Chamber. 
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Tliera m otlitr members of (ho ItoM»o of lordfi "whom v, o 
)jr5 not yefc inenlioned. These aro tbo I/jw IvOjtJs, or 
liOnU of Appcftl, who aro apjxJiutcd life peers, and who 
tccciTO largo Bolanea to aaswt tho Ucmsa of l/inis in 
pnfornsing those jadicial functions whicli belong to it aa 
tlio Final Court of Appeal Yon wtU leam more of this 
side of the character of iho House of Lords wlicn wo corns 
to tho chapter on Cffurh and Jk Ij/^ I’tiog peers for lifo 
only, their titles do not descand to tbcir eldeafi sons 

Topti as IrrBLATons 

Von now hnow somelhiog of tho compoulion of the 
Upper Chamber and aro ready to learn what happens 
ailicn tbo Ih!l wl icli after perhaps o very stormy pis»igo 
tb'^ijgh tho Comiiijus, comes to Ibo Lonls for tlicir 
consent. Up to tlio jear 1011 a Bill— hefoio ib coni I 
hecomo an Act— had to pass three readings m the Housq 
of Lord‘d jnst as in tLo Loiter tiouso In fact, up to that 
year the procedaw in tho two Ifousos iru practically 
identical except that it had bocomo customary for Bills 
which dealt with taxation not to bo amended m any way 
or lejected by tbo IIouso of Lonla It had become tho 
practice for the electo I rcpre^entalircs (t r the Crunraons) 
nloae to doado vvbab Ibo elcctorato abould p.ij for pnMio 
pnrposos Ton haac read in jonr histones— particularly 
ID tbo penod of tho Civil War— how Parhament decline*! 
to permit tho King to levy taxes without ila consent, 
litde by little Jt became the castom for tho Houso of 
Lords (tlimigh never formally relinquishing its ancient 
statutory right to amend or rojeot 3toncy Bills) to acqu icsco 
in this usage, and to allow sudi Bills to pass without any 
alteration wbatoier But in V*O0 tho XaiwIs reji?eted a 
Money Bill, uamely the 'Budgrl of that yew (sec p 21), 
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and tlnis a crisis arose wMolr has led to an alteration in 
the mode by rrhich a Bill may he treated by the Upper 
Clmmber. 

To grasp the ¥11016 situation it is necdssary to 
remember that formerly every Bill before it could become 
law had to be agreed to at each of thwo readings in the 
lords; 'that the Bill could be refused a second or third 
reading; that amendments could be inserted in the Bill, 
usually at the second reading to suit their lordships’ 
views; and that unless the Gammons agreed to the 
amendments proposed by the Upper House, the Lords 
could absolutely prevent it passii^ into law. To put it 
in technioal language, the Lords hd an “.Jll^soMejeto” 
upon legislation proposed by the House of Commons. 

Up to 1911 the foregoing statement summarises briefly 
the positions and powers of our Upper Oimmber. But 
a ladioal change was effected in t^t year by an Act 
entitled "The Parliament Act,” which protects Money 
Bills from the touch of the Lords, and with regard to 
other Bills limits their right to an " absolute veto.” You 
will no doubt some day bear or reod the whole story of 
the matter ; but as it affords the best possible illustration 
of the way in which immemorial practice can he altered 
or modified at any moment by a Parliamentary majority, 
it is well for yon, who, as the citizens of the future, will 
have the Ooverumont of the couutiy in your ma hands, 
to learn something of this Pariiament Act, and of the 
changes it has introduced into the ancient meshwork of 
laws, usages, and iDStitutions, which we call the Con- 
atifcutioiu 
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AiTrrrso Tin: 0}N5TTrrno’ir Tiu iHmuvK'rr Aa^ 

To begin vith lot na look at the first clamo of tfie 
Parliamont. Act wLich rcmlcra lloso) ItillumTaunofrom 
ftttaci by the Houso of Lords Tlie clause rmn thty — 
‘ If ft Sfijney Ihll banuj Lwa pi'^jcd \y tbo Ilousa of 
CommoTts and sent up to tho Houaa of Lords at least oik* 
month Wfore Ibo on 1 of the sessiun i9 not passed by the 
Jfoiiso of Lords williout amendment withm one month 
alter it is bo 6cnt up to the Honsc tbo Bill shall (unless 
the Kouw of Uiinmona direot to the contrary) be pTe8CQt^l 
to Ills ^Iftjtst) and become an Vet on the Ro\al Assent 
being flignified nota itbstaoding that tbo ILuise of lords 
liiTo not CO wonted to tho Bill Ton thus «oo tfat tho 
new Act vitlidraws nil Money Bills from the piinictt of 
the Ijotds ^^c wiU next sec how the Act alters the 
positiQa of tho Lords n«ji respect to BiUs that are mt 
Ifoiioy Bills To un leistand folly the operation of tho 
rarliament Act you must be mfoTmed-- if you do not 
already Know it— that the majonU in the TToiise of Lords 
are Conservative in opinion The Liberal pirty complained 
that their Bills did not therefore hivo a fair chance m 
the House of I-ords. Thej coinjlnioevl also that tho 
Lords Cither made snob amendments to Inbenl Bills as to 
deprive them of anj value or rejec(c<l them altogcthtr 
It was asserted tliat the Lords snrcely ever atncndwl 
Conservative mcasaros and therefore instead of acting 
as an impartial ‘ revising Clwniber, they improperly 
fa\oun^ one political party 

Con'sffliiieiitfy, m 1911, after a tremendous political 
itriigglc tbo Liberals 8iicc«ded in jnBsing tho rarlioinint 
Act which limits tha veto of tho Ifousooflords, tliat 
11 il takes away tho milisitled jwwer of tl it JIousi. of 
> 1 ^ 3 Go» V c la. 
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rejecliiig measures passed by tbe House of Commons. 
You may reasonably ask how the Lcmls ever consented to 
pass a Bill -which so curtailed their own powers. This 
-was done by threatening to “swamp” the House of Lords 
with a wholesale creation of Liberal peers, 

Jou have already learned, in Chapter I, that it is one 
of tlie prerogatives of the King to create pofu-s ; but even 
in the use of that prerogative the Crown acts upon the 
advice of tbe Prime ICnister. So, rather than see their 
House invaded by a host of new peers, the Lords gave 
•way and passed tbe Bill, and on August 18, 1911, it 
received the Eoyal Assent, and Iwjeame henoeforth an 
Act—the Pcrlmmcnt Act. This Act of only eight clauses 
is of such importance, and you arc so likely to hoar more 
of it in the future, that you ouglit to know the exact 
words of that portion of it which limits the Lords’ veto.' 
They run as follows If any Public Bill is passed by 
the House of Commons in three successive sessions, that 
Bill shall on its rejoction for tbe third time in the House 
of Lords be presented to Hie Majesty and become an Act 
of Parliament on the Boyal Assent being signified theieto.” 
You thus see that if the Lords “ tluow out " a Bill a third 
time their resistance is then at an end. _ After passing 
through the House of Commons thitje times (and each 
time it must undergo three readiuga in that House) the 
Bill— after a tbii-d rejection by tiie House of Lords— can 
be token straight over tbdr hea^ to the Throne, and 
become law as soon as His Majesty has signified his 

assent. - 

This at present is tho “Law of the Land, but it is 
highly probable that some modification of it will be made 
jE the future, when lie reform of the House of lends 
comes to be considered by Parimment. 
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J^SForM or Tirr Hol«ie ot l-onns 

ir\'m )Qii m the last parn^niln jou wiW 
liaM5 It itnttl tint tliu Foc^ml ChaTiilcir has Ijan shorn (tf 
part fiC ll3 piittcrs, ami that it can ih» liltlo more Ilian 
dihy for two yoare tho paasiitp' of any mftasitrfl of 
aTliich it thsappro^ei Top a loii" time pael tlitp* lias 
!;cea a feeling among stalosinen Ulnngtng to Ulh great 
jwlitical piities that the liemlitnry pnncipla’ upon 
which tlifl constitution of ihe H iu«o of l^oitla is lusul ll 
no loiigor m koopuig \nth mnikm iilns Some priiplo 
oaprMs tlio iMDSilion hy saying lliattlun lano jiistificihon 
for scmio COO men ns legisUlora simply l«causc 
they wc«' born to a tule U is iluiTwl by bntli parties to 
eat&hlisli a Second ChauiW upon some i>opnlnr or clectiip 
lnwis— that IS tho whole or part of tho Ifoaw of IatiU 
sbouW 1io dcctofl ly tlie pcopU Tho rarlrtiacnt Act 
opens with these w^ids Wheaws it » OTpctlicnt lint 
provision should l )0 mailo for re|,nhting tlip rulaiious 
lictwan Iho Houses of IWiamcDt and YThproni it is 
icUndod to 8»b®titiite for tho Honso of I/Ords as it fit 
present exists n Second Chaiiibcr cnustitattil ou a 
popular lu&leart of hemliiarj basiSj but such sulstituto 
cannot imrnwlifttUy brought into opcraljon, etc cti, ' 

Irom thc^e words jon eoc tluit it is the erproasod 
intention— of the Libcrnl piirly at fill uenU— to bring 
fonranl aome theasnw’ propuamg a reform of tho Ifniiia of 
Lonls You will prubably witiiess a great party fight on 
this subject, and as it affords a constitutumal j rolikui of 
the highest order you oac^ht to give this matter your rliwi 
ftudy Indeed, each of you ought to take an intelligent 
interest in secunag a jiwt nnd tuasonahlo settlement of 
lliH question, os every jnsiij woman and child in the 
kiii^deiu is dirtcll) aflcctcd by the eiwooUi working of 
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tlie .“Parliamentai^'-ilachm” ’tlssfnl '.lcgisiatiou 'ia 
unduly delayed if fhe two Houaea are occupied in figUiucr 
about the' extent and scope of their respecUvo powers. ° 

' ' Tim Two-CffAMBEn System 

The difficulties and friction thafc haYQ of late manifested 
fcheniselvcs between the' two Houses of Parliameut have 
led a 'certain numbia- of politidansto a'sk'whetber we' 
need a, Second Obamber at all ' There are some people 
who would like to dispense alu^etlier with the House of 
Lords; and entrust the welfare of the country enthely to’ 
the House of Commons. Such people 'are sometimes 
called "Single-Chamber” men. This again is a matter' 
upon wliidi yon will have to form your own opinion .when 
you come to take your part in politics as a fully qualified 
citizen. It is often weU in such cases 'to look abmad/ and 
SCO what otiier civilised .nations' have done, and under 
what sort of goveraineiit they live. We.find thee, if 'wo 
examine foreign-practice/ that imerica hai two Chambers 
—Congress and Senate; Prance has two Chambors—thp 
Chamber of Deputies ond the Senate; Germany has two 
ChambcrsV^tlio Hoiehstag and the Bundesi-atb.:' Thus'the 
greatest, of modern nations live under a tivo-chamher 
system, and perhaps it is not too iriucb to say that thS' 
collective wisdom of the leading civilised countries has 
decided in favour of a Second Ohamber. ■ , . ■ . , 

TiTB-TeAH PmiAMBKTS. 

‘•..The, Parliament Act of 1911, 'of -which ' yon ’ have 
already heai-d so -much, has made, yet another' allemtion. 
in our constitutional practice, By its 7th , Clause , it 
duces the duration of Moment from seven, ^ live years'. 
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ITcnccforwanl ’ro shall li &\0 a gcncnl tlccUmi al /««/ 
^yery fi^e jeara, Yoa viW learn llmt at one liinc m omt 
hisUfTf tnciaiial Parllara^nW were (lie relf*, hut m tho 
rei^^R of Geo^o I tlieir tluratwa wai <'jctertle<l I*j tliO 
Sc}jl«imial Act to 8Q%en yoira ICxpcncnco lias temlcd to 
Oovornment "lo^es touch " with the country tt 
too long la ofTico Tlio penod of five ycart is tl ereforo m 
tho naluro of a ecunpruTnise, and you will doubtless watch 
with intereat whether this sbortcning of the hfo of Parlia- 
went works kinoficnlly trothonuso 


OiniiwEM I’ARaawvT 

Tlioso who basu lead iheso chapters carefully miy 
already haie scruch with the fact that Pjrlunicnt is 
completely laistcr of «s own acts Odo rarliameat can 
entirely alter or iindn tho work of another If an Act 
were passed this sosaion, it would bo (iintft possible for 
Parliament to repeal it next sesstou. Tlitro is nothing 
hut the good sense of tho merabcr«, who. taken together, 
fonn rarliamcnk to present them from ropcftlmg all those 
good and bencCml Acts which m tho Itibaiks of cur 
liberties Wo know that memlcrg would ncser ho so 
foolish w to do anything of the eort.bnt Vfhtl^t fatlia' 
ment can hind the Crown end ibo Pooplo hy the laws it 
chooses to inftke, notlnng whatever can bind I'utliament 
We base noted how the Act of lOU haa made 

SMWping clumgea in ancient consuiniional nsogei, This 
jtORcrof ro*modelhng its own intprnal organisation la a 
feature which dutmgui3l«» ow rarliamenlary nyslem 
frem almost every other Lcgulalnte m the world 

Jfo^t other nations posaesa a ^^vinttcn coiistilution,** 
which 15 sery intlaslic la tha 17nit<hl Mitiw, fonnslance, 
tho conatiliiHoa laid down and cemuiUloil to writing m 
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1769 by George Wasbmgtoi! and Ms fellow-statesmen, is 
so "rigid” as to be almost nnaiterable. It re^cii'es a 
.majority of three-foarfeliB of the legislatures of the several 
States to secure any modification, however small, of llie 
Constitvition, whereas, in Imperial Parliament, a “bare 
majority ” of lire party in power is sufficient to cany the 
most far-reaching change But do not thinlc, therefore, 
that there is no check upon tie abuse of power by a 
majority in either of the Houses of Parliament. 

Whilst our parliamentary ^stem allows the fullest 
scope for wise and thoughtfol refiann, it provides also a 
scries of cheeks upon the gross misuse of power. Thus 
the House of Lords, as you have just road, can stop a 
measure from becoming law for at least two years, This 
provides a sort of "brake” or "drag” upon the power of 
tlm House of Commons, and prevents that Chamber ft-om 
hastily passing any legislation that has not been fully 
placed before the oouatiy. Again, the House of Commons, 
by threatening to. advise tbo King to create peers in 
sufficient numljcrs to vote down the resistance of the 
Upper House, can secure the passage of a Bill tlirough 
the Lords. This is a check upon any unreasonably pro- 
longed resistance by the Peers to a measure greatly desired 
bytiio House of Oommons. Then again, ns you have 
already been told in Chester L, the whole tendency of our 
history has been to place a clieck upon the power of the 
Crovvn, so much so that the Supremacy of Parliament is 
now ^ndiallenged. 

TheVe is still left to the Crown the right^to refuse 
assent to a measure passed by both Houses, and although 
this power wQfild only be used in extreme cases, it un- 
doubtedly exists, and remains as a check upon any 
extravagant action on the part of Parliament. These 
“ checks,” or '' balances,” wMch are of the highest value 
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in till \scirTvU5g of tlt& “Parluoncatary '* form jtirt 

of oar ‘unwriltca In\k” 'wins-h, lliou^lniuwrit(«Ti»fonii3 
nouL tlic Icsa n fiiiid^mtnUl jiart of our Conatitutioiu 


lOPnrN PlElJAWESTO 

I Pi '^0 <io Qti i(.r A Pirli intent thftt is in a R) 
nil powtriu! we arc apt to tlmilc tlml tlie rirliatm tits of 
otiicr toimtni'? arc cuti«wul witli ginuki •fovent^rntj 
Tiiiii u far from ^iti^ tl«- c ist 1 hoit^l* tl t ft aru ttnfij 
poinw of fiUiiwi in lilt mamiu' tf ilnir tft-ctnnanil in 
tlietr ppKttlurt (litiv tn \tiv niiiii (oinis of ililTcrtutt 
Tlw lulin^ fiMtuns f Uic Hritish iarlitncirl arts tliit 
It 13 a complttc iQcsttr m itc ous IfuitKC that no oiitatij!!. 
aiitltorit; c.<n lofitrl it wliiht u cm control evciybcily 
amUmi) iM«!titinn« mUiin tlit ri,j|tn Not on!} ilcc?it 
contrci) (lie ficcutiu as jou Kiriit on p ji Lut it 
controli Its vnn c'tnsjitiuon ntti) cm niter ibc Aiiitla* 
iniutal nits ami rtj,uhUons ly ijid undtr nliiclt U canti 

Xow hon docs tins compare vitSi foreign rirlnments 1 
Wo Lavu rtlrcidy sun how dithtiiU it is tor tlie Amtruan 
OonfwmoJiC to mod'fi' eitn to the emjllest detail ilio 
irntten cen^titutiou under which it exists Turtber th.'in 
this the ^ncnCM tungrus docs i>>t control tlie Irccu- 
five. la the United *'WtM Uie CriigrCM rules tlio IsiT, 
hut the iVc^ident rnliis the .Wuijuijlratioa In our 
couiitrj I'arkiJDcnt rules Jo/A, and if any Mioister is 
guilty of bd iMliainistmUon he iaq he lurncil out of his 
nlTie#* U 2 )on a chiiigi* of f*ovemiotnt In Gennanj tho 
Iicjch&lag fr Ocrtniu piirhamcnt his siry Iittlo pom 
D\-er iho J-ysecnlivo, who an app»inUil and dismissed by 
the I mpejOT Jjilliissxa lhoI)mui lias muhpr li'gjslatisi. 
tior adiuioistmtivi- jkiWCTb, and is nothing mo;t» tli'in i 
cousallative or dchUirulao cotiiicil lliua rarliauitiiUTy 
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Govemmetifc mam a great deal more in our land than 
elsewhere, and this is a feet you should remember when 
you are discussing the politic of foreign countries. 

Tub Prtvt Council 

Erom an early period of our history the King of 
England was accustomed to consult a Priry Council— an 
important body recognised by law. The present Privy 
Council is the lineal descendant of the ancient Great 
Council, or Magnum Condlium, of which you have doubt- 
less read in your histories. The Privy Council still 
exercises both judidal and administrative functions, but 
its political importance has almost entirely disappeared 
since tlie duties of government liave been assumed by the 
Cabinet, The Judidal Committee of the Privy Council 
is the Court of Appeal from Colonial Courts, as well as 
from our own Ecclesiastical Courts, whilst other Com- 
mittees take ciiai-ge of tho administration of various 
Government departments. Tho Board of Trade, for in- 
stance, is a Committee of tho Prhy Council, as was also 
the Board of Education until 1899, when it \m established 
as a separate office. Tho Privy Council consists of about 
290 eminent persons of every shade of political opinion 
appointed by the Crown, all of whom are addressed as 
Eight Honourable. Cabinet Ministers ai'c by virtne of 
thSr office appointed Privy Councillors. They princi- 
pally fonn the acting Privy Council. The lord President 
is the Eifth Great Officer of State, and as such is always 
a prominent member of the Cabiueh The Privy Council 
cannot originate leglslafion, bat it performs many useful 
functions in the adminifltration of the laws, Privy Ooun- 
cillora in both Houses have the privilege of spealdng from 
the table iimtead of from their seats. 
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Quustioss roc Pisri^5JO’i A5n I^erbamii 

1 Pnat oai tbs fttlrAaiasttf juii! (I(«-'ukaatag*s9 of a &e£on 1 

C^iaiji]jpr b(U!cd Wprj th? liewdtUfy prujrjplei. 

2 Ovght tlie Bulio{ n t-o eii id n reform*^ I!(Kb4 of XahIs f 
i SBouM a feeWod Cbatuler eicctcJ on » fwpoU.r fcasw 

Imto tb** p>wer to Amend or nject 3fonoj BiIUl 

4 Dacuss tboqucaljoaof ‘'feiaglo-ClmralorQoierompat" 

5 ^VhAt Are tbeobjcctious toTnetmul F&rliAiQcnUt 

G How far htfl our OnmijKUctit rArliwncnt" conlrol 
over tbo oi'iUu^ of tnalii'S wuli foreign GQveri)mcot«t 



CHAPTER VI 
THE TOim COUNCri 
The Mayor 

Those of you Trio Kve in London aro well acquainted 
the regular appearance, upon November 9fcb, in each 
- yoar, of tlie sometimes interestiDg and always entertaining 
spectacle of blie Lord Mayor’s Procession. Upon that 
(3ajr->.i(rliioli coiucided witli the birthday of the late 
Hing Edward VII. — the new Lord Mayor of London 
goes in procession to the Law Courte, and is there intro- 
duced to and addressed by the lord Chief Justice of 
England. Ho also visits the House of Lords, and is there 
iuti'oduccd to and welcomed by the Lord Chancellor. The 
Lord Mayor, liko nil other Mayors, lias for the period of 
his office certain judicial functions to fulfil. It is there- 
fore quite proper and in accordance with ancient practice 
tlmt he should first of all make the acquamtance of the 
two great legal dignitaries abore mentioned. 

JnEis turn tlie Lord Mayor, as head of the wealthiest 
as woU as tho oldest and most edebrated of all municipal 
j corporations, invites Uie Lord Mayors and Mayors of 
provincial to>TOS to Imidon. A banquet is then prorided 
for Iheir delectation, at the Mansion House, where the 
Lord Mayor resides during his year of office, aud tho 
chief municipal rulers of the whole of England thus have 
an unequalled opporbvfnity, thanks to tho liospitoUty of 

' f . 
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London’s Cloef 3Iagi3tra60, of mctUug: and mljng each 
oilier a ac^tt'tinUiice 

ITon ember Olli is a yrarly landmark, m the local 
gi)\crnmtut of our conutry, for upon tliat day tbo ntw 
majors come into ofTict and lake up tlioso tolunlary 
duUii \»!4ch—if properly iliaclurged— ttti! nsurp prac- 
hcalljthc vtliolc of their time sal energj for the nest 
tivcUo jconlLi Tljougb “oiMr of t-lie niajors of tin) large 
town*! and uUa receive a silan lliis remuneraUon is 
nrcly or iitver sullicicnt. l) co>ct the expenses aitaclnn:; 
to llmr position bor tlio mayor w tbo head of the Cor- 
{toniiou must iln|^ nso liospiiulily ii}>on ii gcnoToiis scale 
aud Ills ailnrj w iiBually lusnfliucnt fur this purp'fse 
rpitte apart from other u{icnses to nhich the most pro* 
laiiicnt of the tpwD u upcettd lo contribute 

Urn Major who is <!ie,utGU in the ca'W of curtain 
groat tinitis hy the title of lyird Mayor is elected to the 
Chair by llm ^olcs of tho Mdcmicn nnd OounciUots So 
kfore ve proceed to consider the dulioh of Ilia M’'Dr8bip 
the Major, let ua turn for a moment (u the tonstitution 
of tliO City or lloroiicii Umacil— gUiCrally called the 
Town Council— of which the \ravur la for tlio time Lning 
the Clminiuii or rrcsuknt 

A! nrpjtEh AND CoU^ClI10l.S 

Sometimes yon hear tho Town Council spoken of os 
the Corporstmn ) iil do not Jet the (hlTtanro in name 
cojjruscjon ill tlio luist Tlio Corporation comjriaca l!ie 
Slayor, the Aldermen, and the IhrEesJscs or Cilircna tis 
represented by their Councillars. Tlie Aldk.rmcn, wlio 
rank nWo the Conni.iUors, am gfiiernlly i<;wu» with 
conaidjrahlc knowlclgo of the towns afiiiw, and as 
a rtilt ora cliwctt by the Councillors from amongiS 
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ihemseiyes on’ the'. same 'day as they-chdoBe-tlie^nev 
Mayor.- Tiiey liold office for six years; afterT’whieh'tliej 
must submit themselves for re-election if they sfcill -wish ti 
remain in office. Since the year ,1907 women are'eligibh 
as councillors and aldermen, and .there have already beei 
a few instances' in which women have actually Med tin 
office of mayor. ■ ' 

The Councillors (who in Loudon are called Commoi 
Councillors and elsewhere 'Town Councillors) aie th( 
elected representatives of the .burgesses or, townsfolk 
Like' members of the House -of Commons, they have t( 
go through all the stress of a public election, though o 
course on a smaller scale. Town Councillors ate electee 
on November Isfc, and when that day, nest, comes rouni 
you should watch what takes phwe in your town., • 

, Councillors ought to be elected by reason of, thei 
fitness for the honour, and not upon political grounds; 
but; 'nevertheless, politics sometimes creep into 'municipa 
affairs and disturb .the judgment of -the electors. Some 
times, too, religious differences are allowed to intrudf 
themselves into thesb/jlocal parliaments. But if ever yoi 
come to take your' part in the government of your^ towi 
or district, sot 'your face resolutely against anything 6 
the kiud. In our. 1(^1 councils men and women shoul< 
be chosen' who will.'sei've the best interests' of the towi 
or district, without refi^ence to their private' political :o) 

reli^ous views. Therc^js plenty of work to be done ii 
the.council, ,as you \viU feoon see, of a aon-paTty. character 
• in 'order--that.no -.part of a town shall', go unmpre 
ekted, divided up-into areas called ''-wards/' am 
each'-.-ward sends one or' more members to -the ..council 
Opuncillors 'are ,elect^ for three years, and after, thal 
period they- must. again' re-election if they- wish- k 
stay on '^tho': council. , -.The .yoterf.-ih - any .ward are- the 
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tioUscIioldcrs iLnd in t^at vtnni, an<I cmco ISGO 

wcnncQ have bad equal nghis vritli men in votui]^ fox 
town councjllor^ ^mc day, &$ we said in a pievwua 
cliaptcr, wemon may alao posseas the "pailiamenUij 
franchise," that is, the ngbt to veto for nicmheis of rwr- 
liamentj hut at present they Ime only the "mumcipal 
fianchise" 

Tbo managoment oC tho town's allhirs rests Avuh Uio 
coimci!, and by wiselj eicn.tsmg the jiowers placed in 
Ibcir hands by Parliament, iho couned may do a great 
(leal for tliQ health and happiness of their fellow-towns- 
folk You sec that a? they aw not psid for their services 
yon cannot forco tho !11 u)ot and Corpontion to to 
acino xn veil-doing, hut if a few men and women of 
strong pnhlio spint got on tho council, it is Rorptumg 
how much tiicy can do to imptovo everything over which 
they have control 

A Town Ouacillor, who g«x*s to llio council with the 
intention of giving his timo and Ite^t thought to the 
smico of iiio public a most Valuablo citizen ICo u 
working for the common good 

rjifJ»SBYJKD TJir Pnes TjJB PoUCB 

And iiow}Du shall scowhat on immense amount of 
work falU upon a Town Council Firstly, there la the 
preservation of order, and fw that pur^xiso & Police 
lorce 13 cstahliMiid wu'illy called tho Cit) or Borough 
CoQstahuUr) In times of disturb mco such as occa* 
sioa'iUy happen during stiikei, tho Polivt' Force may not 
ho able to copo Avith the disorder, and m that case the 
'Major has very considenblo powers. Ho can send for 
the military, and if tho noters refuse to diapcrso on Ins 
bidding them to do so, be mj read the lUot Act aloud, 
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and ,^eii order the militwy'lio^clear, the streets; If. the 
mob should {show, resisfeuice, Uxe officer, ill charge oi! the ' 
soldiers 'may older his .men to' fire. Torttinately these, 
scenes of riotous disorder are noi: very, common. in dcr 
country, hut it is well- feu- yon to .fendw that 'there 'are in' , 
reserve strong measures f<ff-pr^vmg'thefpeace;.aud 
that' 'when the police, who arc, an nnatmed , civil fores,', 
are ' powerless to protect the peisona and property, of : 
law-abiding citizens from injury, it 'becomes tho diity-of ' 
the mayor to summon the armed forces of tho'.Crown .to 
their assistance. , 

■ The Borough PoJice Force is under tbemahagement 
of' a '“Watch Committee,” composed of members of the. 
Council, ' arid is inspected by the Home Office as to' itS; 
geneiuV efficiency. Tlie very name , of this important' 
Committee reminds us of the days of the'ol'd “watch; 
men” 'Who with lantern and staff patrolled the s.tieeS', 
'calling’ out the" hours as the niglit passed away. {Yevy^, 
inefficient, you may be sure, wwe these old “Charlies/', 
as. they were nicknamed, and the introduction. by Sir 
Ebbwb M in 1829 bito the London Streets of the 
Metropolitan Police Force or "Feelers" added greatly to . 
the safety of the Capital. But it was not uiitiU856 that. . 
evoty'Coimty and Borough possrased a regular constabu-. 
lary’of its own, so that very many people -still living can- 

remembor . the days of the old watchmen. In 'Loudon- 
thero are two' boffies of Police^-tlrc City of London, 
'Force- under the dpnlrbl of UierCity of Lohdon Cor- 
-pdration,' and tiie. Sfetropolitan Force, coutrolldd- by the 
-Home .Secretary. ’’The latter force; in times, of 'danger, 
can be 'drafted to other parts of the country to, assist the 
local police.' ^ , ' ' ; . ; 
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IlCJITINO, rATI'O, AVn CI,CA^3^^^} 

You WLuU hn n'^toni^bej if )ou fcmlil po U'ld n 
cptilury to (iinllifnv IrtOlv lighted flwl 

•^vcrti the flitcta amt rends of eicu tho gn'at (owns A 
fow od hull's often cousUtutwI the whoh of the amugc 
mcQU fur iltumm-vluig ihestrwt*} j\i\ enu nU wr) 
and Knds full of deep ruta liic mud wtw rare!) 
reiHONtJ and n.fus« and midi’ll! utro thrown ohout mi) 
nhem and otrjnhn ImiLf Irainaf^o uan alnioit 
ealtiown «« } people dmt. fn*fri i itnum? and 

wtlh with tho result that infittiaw diseases hko tjphus 
and tjphoid fever suiallf- x acariel feier aud diphthena 
were rampiat If )oii compirc this etfitc of things uitli 
the conditions that ni pn cut o* tarn m a nodern loim 
)0Ji cannot fail 1 1 bo «tnjd hj tlio content Tha streets 
Irillfintl)’ holitej b) or clcetnciiy Die smooth and 
eban m-uls anl pftvtmcats Iho wcll-onlertt) Ky^tems of 
ilnunsge nuil ‘kivirs llio coiwus supjdy of good water 
the g»ntnl effort tovards cleanliness and liio reduepd 
ilfirtlh rate flll jHiinL to the ccnstl&wi nctivnty of the local 
comieih ly whoso labour* tluso kiicliccnt ch'inges have 
Ken cffictcd 


IVATEt HrALTK 

The firati step towards pecunng and fiiamtaiijing the 
public hcnllli is to make sure of a constant and liberal 
aiipplj of pUT® water tbertforo find that Tarlia 

ment Im endowed the t^ocal (VjudciI? VrUetlnr Ikiron;»1i, 
County, Urban District, ftonlDislnct or Pamb Councils 
unlh \erj coiisiikwblo powers of iroviding the arens 
over wbuh tUr have c^mirfrl wulh n contmuems supply 
of pure dnuknig water Perhaps you know iftat many 
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disewes such as cholera, typhoid fever, aud other com- 
plaints are " watei-home,” that is, the germs of these 
diseases are conveyed byvrater from onoporaon to another 
person. You can thus mlise hov? necessary it is for 
every ono to ho supplied’ with water which is free from 
any sort of contamination. It is only during the last 
century, and since scientific men have discovered tliat 
most diseases are communicated by means of very small 

microscopic forms of life — ^known as microbes or bacilli' 

that people have awakened to the necessity of scrupulous 
cleanlinesg not only of the body, but also of the house 
and its surroundings. Consequently much of the work 
of the Local Councils has been in the direction of en- 
forcing rules and regulations for the supply of pure water 
and the removal of sewage. So succesi'ul have these 
measures been, that we may safely say that the aveiage 
individual life has been raised by some ten years, that is, 
we each live— on the average— ten years longer than our 
forefathers a century ago. Many diseases that ravaged 
our country have been almost stamped out, such as small- 
pox, cholera, and typhus fever, while others like scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, and typhoid fever are much less preva- 
lent than formerly. 

Local Councils could not have done those things or, 
indeed, anything else, unless they had first received the 
necessary authority from Parliament. The year 1875 is 
therefore one you should remember in this connection, 
for it was the passing of the great Public Health Act of 
that year^ which extended the powers of the Local 
Councils very widely, and made it possible for childrea iu 
the future to be reared under cleaner, purer, healthier 
conditions than over had been known before. From 
1875 onwards, almost qwj year has witnessed some 

> 33&S9Viot.o.65. 
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Improvement m samtftry Uw>«il tomo forlber additimi 
to tho powers of tlie local aqlhonuca. 

Bvr MW 9 

To focare obedienco to their orders the Town. Council 
(and other Councils alio) arc hIIomuI to mihc rules and 
regulations called ' hye lava to break which is punish* 
able by a fine not exceeding £> 1 on will readily under 
staod that tbcao immature legjslatno enactments must 
not be out of liariaony with the ^^encnl law of the land 
IndetJ before the bye laws base any fonrs they must 
le submitted to and receive the '>tiiction of the Ixcal 
(government Board (see p 23) which is tho Department 
of the Central GoTcmment chirged with tho oversight of 
local adminntmtion 

Otiifp I>cTiF« or THE Council 

Tlie policing lighting panng and cleaning of the 
streets, and (lie canng for tht public hulth. though 
affording plenty of work for the Town ConnciU.do not 
by any means exhaust the number of their duties li 
wonld U\o quite n laigo volume lo desenho witli any fort 
of detail the multiplicity of affairs with which Conocallora 
have to concern tliemseivcs The regulation of marUia 
and of lunsl grounds, the provwioTt of parks, recreation 
gronudi and open spaces, tho eslablishment and tmimsge* 
mentor free Iibranes, swimming baths, und public wash* 
booses, tho anperviaion of the erection of new bnildmgs 
so as to SCO that they coafonn with the hn , the luspec- 
tiOQ of nnwanccs , the analysing of milk and food and 
ilru^ to prevent adullcrution, are some only of the matteru 
over which tlo Town Cotinal baa to uercisc authority 
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The provision and control of the education given 'in the 
schools, the feeding of school childi’en, etc,, etc., also 
furnish additional work for the Council to do. So great 
indeed is the mass of detail, that there is a danger of our 
Local Parliaments ■becoming ovcri)ur(lene(l in the same 
■way as the Imperial PaTliament. Again, many of our 
municipalities have ■ondertaken tlie construction and 
management of the trami^^y system ■within their areas, 
as weU as the supply of gas, water, and electricity. 


Musicipal Tbadkg 

The question of “municipal trading” is one which 
baa excited a good deal of controveTsy— especially in 
London. There is no doubt that in some big to^s, the 
taldng'over by the Council of the tramway, gas, water, 
and electricity systems, has been attended with much 
success. There is talk also of making the supply of milk 
to the people the subject of municipal enterprise. The 
reasons for this are that impure milk has more often than 
anytlung else (except impure water) been the cause oi 
outbrealm of disease, especially among children.. To 
ensure a regular supply of pure milk is lield to be of such 
importance to the community m to warrant the munici- 
pality entering into tlie businesB of deary farming. You 
will be sure to hear more about tins in the future, aud 
ft is only right that you should look at both sides of the 
question— -for every great question has always two sides 
to it. 


Tjie Mayok is a Magisieatr 
One of the honours ■which the State renders to the 
Mayor is to make him for the period of his office aud for 
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pjjft ynr nfn'TwntJa *i Jialicft of tli? IVicc About lluj 
<lttUo$ aiuJ pmilc;?rt of t!i«so iniportant, unpaid gomnH 
o( the Stito yon u^ill lt<im woto b) nud by , lut for tlie 
pTtrent jou juij romembet tliat tbcy are genmlly 
fipoi^cn of na tho Mosislratfts nnd they are cotnulod uilti 
llie ftilmmiatratinn of ibokn, and with povrer of punidt- 
muit for small oITliu oa Tlw Afojors ticao w large toi«p9 
Bud cities w often far loo much occupied with other 
nfihira, to allow Inin to prcanle o^cr the I'encli nod Inteo 
to nil tlio cascathat conic kfoio liie isagLstrntCa Many 
of the^o nHo demand an mtitnate BCi|nam(Aflce with 
llio kw, Wq find, tlicrcforo, in the lai^or towns n harttiter 
special]} opjiointed to preside over lie jiolieo court ata 
bo rcccivea a salary or slijipnd for performing this 
necessary and nnhioiis work., be is called n " Stjpcndwjy 
Magistrate “ 

People who haTO broken the byc’U'as of tho loini, 
or vlio hau neglcctul to send their children to school, 
or \yho lia\o been drunk or diwnlcrly, or \vlie Imu 
coniimtted other offcncos of a bad but not desperately 
cnminal character can bo punished by the Mayor and 
Ins fellow magis^rtitcs, or by tbo "Stipendiary” nilli 
IlnM or short terms of impn^'ornnout How thi* nioro 
tenons crmies are ireaCul we ehall Icaxu m the chapter 
upon Courts and 

lllE TOM'! CURK 

Smeo tho work of tlio Town Council touches Uio 
hw at so many jioint«i, it m necessary to have some 
one near at hand nlio is skillod m tbo law and who can 
adviso tho council m al! rttea of diflicult) With this 
object it 1 ? usual to appoint a trained lawyer ns Town 
Clerk, and this important ofGciol is always present at 

F 
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■the meetings/of ■ the couhdi,- and keeps Uie '"Euirafes” 
or -records, of the proceedings^ai' such meetingSi ' Jtaay ' 
other dufcies’ devolre .apon lie Toto Clerk.' He has the' 
custody ;of the- charters,- deeds, -and other documeuts' 
belonging to the borough, ie sends oiifc ihe sumiDpnaos 
,for the 'meetiD^ of- the eduocil, and in any law^suifc' 
. in 'which' the' to\yii may bb'engaged he has to’ prepare' 
the'- case -'for ■ the ■ counsel. 'He has. , in’ -short ’ to', watch' 
'.over- the work of -the various Committees,, and see -that 
they .hot ■ merely ca^ out the law, hut do_ not ‘^‘ceed 
the powers.that tlie kw gives them. ’,The:Town Clerk’s, 
Office' is uauallyitt the Town or City Hall, and is always 
•oueorthebusiestdepartmentsintbebiiilding. ' 

The Patbs • ;■ >'• 

One (^^cestion must be asked before we close this, 
chapter,, 'ahd thatis'how does the Town Counpil get the 
money to pay for all the things of which' we iiave'been 
•speaking? People. have .to' be employed, for 'all'the-pur- 
pdses above ■ menUohed, and some -of tliem, like-. the- 
!Towq Clerk, receive large salaiks, 'The answer'l'O'ihe' 
gnestion is that the money isrM8^by '“levjdng aratej- 
■ upon ail houseiioldera and occupierS; and'' hbw that is 
.-'done we shall learn in the Icswn on ^ies aid -Tm. ' 

QuESm^S'kn bl^SIOK-'AND teAKCH.'. ' 

' l.,The'Town Counofl of a, German -To^hi'clect m .their 
Head a ‘‘ Bnrgerindster,” who is a paid permanent offidal, and 
always 'a trained lawi'br. Compare'tie advantages, or'other- 
■•svise.,of '’this - system .with the Tobnka'iy/ system m force, 
•witli ns, • ' ' ' 
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2 Our country atono in Europe docs not arm its polico 
forco Wliab rcnaons cnn yoa pre for llai pradtrol 

3 Dmcus 3 ltit> j’MiHQd <i?ii» of Slunicipal rndti)^ tritli 

ip«.Ui rrfc.rfnco to tic supplr of (1) pn and vni'^r > (2) trnin- 
^^T*t built 



CHAPTER VII 

cowrr J^ND OTHER covmiu 

The UnBAir Distbict Coenoil 

Though many of you who read iliese pages will be living 
in towns governed by a Mayor and Corporation, yet no 
doubt there are many also who come under one or other 
of the various Councils which between them, look after the 
^ local adhirs of tlio rest of the coimtry. Towns not yet 
incorporated as borooghs are under autijorities named 
Urban District Councils. We will therefore take these 
first, Tliey are not very ancient in their origin, as they 
date only from 1894, when tliey supplanted the older 
Urban Sanitary Autliorifcies. But though young in years 
they have become very important bodies. The members 
of an U.D.O, are elected for three years in just the same 
way as Town Councillors (descrihed in the last chapter), 
but in April instead of Ifovemher. Though in many 
respects they resemble Borough Counoiis, Urban District 
Councils differ in having no, Aldermen and no Mayor, 

The Chairman, tbongli kot wearing robes and chain 
of office, is, however, hondwred by the ^ate by being 
made a J.P. (Justice of the Peace) during his term of 
office. 

It would be tiresome to discuss in detail all the things 
that an Urban District Council can do ; try simply to 
remember that it is very much like a Borough Council. 
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ludectl, Boroiigli CounciU (itq alio Urlan Diatnct Councils 
Tlwa Tie fiDil Itio UJXJ looVs ftTler tl»o Itglitins, paving, 
clcamog, auJ walcruia'' of tie roada, it tpaXes and 
raaintams tljc drains imlstiiera, it can got pcrmrMon 
to provide traiu\n)8, and to nDdr-rtaVo tlio. supply of 
gia irater, and cKctricitj , it mi) also mtli llm ■coajjtnt 
of the nttpiycra estahlwli Iret Iilraries 1 1,1113 Ke 
CTcalion Grounds, etc To pay for all thiio thiog« it can 
also levy which von will lurn mojoin thouwt 

chapter Itot— iml hcn> ittliflLH from the I iggtr lloTOwglis 
— ildo<*3 not rai^e its own IMico I til liirei tbetn from the 
County hon. 0 . Aroditi dilhfLoce ii fmtj ! in tho relitirn 
of the Urban lM*lriU Couii il to the achwla m us area 
The big County nnimi^ha liU BirmiDglmni, Leeds Liver 
p«x»I ftad othtrs arv ehfij?»c 1 mih tlio prousiow and over 
sight of loth ekmciitar) vndBicondary cdncatian vvheccas 
&u UDC— unless it w very imporUnt^luw to content 
lUdf ivub the adismmrilioo of t)io rlomeutary schools 
only "Wilh these diffitcncrs you may Wourd an Uthan 
District Council ns luivmg iiactically Lho eumi atillionty 
esn BoionJj Council 

When you qit away from the towns with their vast 
acuvuies, into llio heart of Uio country among ihe>inagc« 
yon find othtr councils Ditni.ly the. Ilural Dialrict Courj 
ctlfl mid tlic I'arisU Connells whicli Mtro also callcl into 
existence m 1891 vheii they supplanted tliu cirlicT -Rural 
SaniUry Autliontics aad Ucal Itoards To wch of these 
a certain lne^'5uro of onthonty w cnlrualeil 

Hcryuhire* then Ihrooghout out country* wo now 
rlismelhcpiioplo govamug tlicmselvw. On tlio Jij^o 
scale wc eu u in the Great UarUaraent m I>3ndun» 
Ini^tcnal raTliameiit no niuvt call it, smeo it hu to 
manage the afLira of lho Fmpire— and on tlio "small scale 
m the lesir-t Councih m lho towns oml counties 
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il^OKAl. DffiTEIOT C0HCIL8 

JiiQ members of tbe Horaj Distriet Council are elected, 
as a rule, on the first Monday in April. They hold olfico 
for three years, just IDre the Conncillois in a Hoiough 
Council or an tl.D.O. The Oiairman of a R.D.C., wL 
is elected by the Councillor, also becomes by virtue of 
Ills offico a J,r. for the counly in which his district is 
sitimted, A woman is eligible for the Chair,' but she 
cannot, ns yet, enjoy the privilege of sitting upon the 
liench of Magistrates. 

The managemeufc of the sanitary affairs in tbe eouncry 
districts is the especial function of the llursl District 
Councils. Every member of a E.D.C. is also constituted, 
by rirtuo of liis office, a Door Law Guardian (see p. 84). 
The liunil District Councils have large powers in ‘the , 
matter of water supply, and must see that every Iiouso 
is properly supplied with water. TJiey have authority 
to inspect private houses, and to insist that insanitary 
dwellings shall be closed altogether. Unfortunately, 
owing to the piovailing scarcity of cottages in rural dis- 
tricts, they peiToit many to remain open that ought to be 
abolished. 

If there has bcen'au oufckcak of fever or smallpo.v in 
any house, or if a dwelling is in a filthy condition, the 
L.D.O. may order it to be disinfected and wlrilewashed. No 
part of a dwelling may be made into a pig-sty. In short 
the E,D.C.— like all the othmr Ckiuncils— has the power 
of forcing every ^oasehdder to keep his premises whole- 
some, This, of course, Iio ought to do without any com- 
pulsion ; but some people have yet to learn tlie value of 
cleanliness, whilst others are too laay to keep themselves 
ami tlicir suriouudujgs in a clean condition, and must be 
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fottul mlo klUrljixbt^, fur mry Jirtv jiorBoo of filthy 
hnuso 13 a to & wholfl conojuunity 

Xo watch ttm all them farjitary waiters tfo It DC 
(Ilka other CounciN) appoints an lusjW'Lnr of 
and also a Mcdieal Ollictr of Kealib wtjo js usaallj a 
tlnctor residing m Iho dulnel "Wlttn theso EaniUry 
oniceis ivpoit tlyil c< rtain iiumnccs or infectioua di^easca 
cxijt It IS tho ilut) of t)o fonuel to Ukc stOpa (o sUp 
tl«s noitanccs tnd to Jo all thtj tsn to [rcvt»t the 
mfLCliona di«ca.ts frym pprcaliiig If iiece««arj tlif'y 
nmj eitoblibh fcMr hisptvN lud ceiuetcrics Uut tlio 
II D C docs not cou eri lU* If w th tl c liu" ch anam^ 
of s’liQts jrcMS a yf s hwls iihrinis jvbho latlis 
wflsh louses reew il m KT uadi o^c ualw indec^] Um 
Local OnKmiDcae Iktirl e ufir^ upon tlie IkDC (na it 
ocusiQiially dues) Bomo or ill of tU powen of Iho 
Urlttia twuiicils In nnti\ uiiiuri thcrefure a Coinl 
iJialnefi Council has to ttly uj« a its bi^^ I rollier, tlio 
County toiJucil of nhici^ sve sMJ epon Bj-eak) for ud*- 
lautagCiT {h« P rough or Irhao District Councili can 
sccoro for themsdui 

Ttif riRfsii Cou^ar 

At Iho very foot aad hjJa of the local ROStmirent 
sjitem of our country comts the rartsli Council and tlio 
ianh Jletuug Tho Fansh Council A^hicli dat« only 
from 1854 li-is taUu thoiHcoot ascr) ancionlboilj— 
tlio VcsUy MeetiQf, so calkd from llwihico m the church 
where the niccUu" wns gemrilly hUJ In olden tunes 
uhen iho parish a»d church wcw wich more clw*!) con 
nected the Vestry Iitsiiedovcrlj the parson 

did all tk ] metical work of the parish Hut since tk 
msUlution of lansh Counuls tlio only work left to the 
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“Veatry” is to olecfe one of the cbnrcimrdens, and to 
look after the repaii* of the rfinrch and chiirehyai-d, and to 
administer the ecclesiastical cliaiities. 

Very considerable jxm’ers are to these sraallost 
■units in oar scheme of local goremment, Apaiish having 
a popuhition of 300 or mere is cntitleti to liave a Parish 
Council. Palish^ lees tiian this (unless Ihe.Connty 
Council coiifera a Council upon the Parieh) have only a 
PariBli Jleetiug— a body which does little else but appoint 
some of its members as Overseers of tire Poor. The 
Parish Council, which is elected in April, consists of from 
5 to 15 persons nominated at a Parish Meeting. All 
ratepayers in the parish may go to this meeting and vote. 
Women may attend and may also he elected to tlie council, 
A Parish Council has Uie care of the local 'footpaths, but 
the main roads, as we shall find later in this chapter, are 
under the charge of the County Council. Labourers may 
be helped by the Parish Council to acquire small allot- 
ments of 'land for cultivation; open spaces for reersation 
may also bo purchased, and cemeteries may be provided. 
If the parish desires it^ the council may also establish a 
free library, public batlis and wash-houses, and may buy 
a fiiu ei^ine and raganiso a fire brigade, It may also 
make arrangements for lighting the streets. Bub one of 
its oldest rights, which it took over from the Yestry,is 
the appointment of Overseers of the Poor, whose name 
indicates the nature of fli(^ duties. 

OVEliSEERS OF XBE PODB 

The Overseers arc appointed 3 'ftiriy about the end of 
March by the Parish Ooimcil or Parish Meeting. In 
towns they are appednted by the Town Council or Urban 
District Council, and m some few cases by the GuardianB, 
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TJjt. tliJcf rfuly ul Um Orersty?^ of the I’oor u lev) anl 
wllcct the Poor Jiatc, al-out irhich jou will I'^am more in 
a Utcr chapter The Oterww, yod ’nc*trticti 
from tlo Clcrlw of the Coaat) CooiwiI, alio prepare lists of 
(lie ixjrwtjs hahlo to ei’nc on janwi j al <!0 lists of tlio votets 
fur llie jarliaiDCotary and local govcnimciit elections 
In not haMng a latisU Council Uic O^eneors 

laanfl^'i!) the jon^h propcitr m conjunction iMtti lliPtliair 
nun of the I andi Mettm,; The 0\crec»TS hold oRice fur a 
jear, and are nut jiail anl it usnally a \er) thanUcss 
task that tht) havt lu j^urfoTiQ file dot) is one which any 
‘ substaiiliai houstlj lJu in llw pinsh may b* calletl 
upon to imderiaV.c ami tin j*crsou thu«eii cm W forccll 
t) 8cr\c tMjn hikes ha>c licco tiiinf'ellttl to lake office. 
U 13 not as ouohjui as f mncrlj Paid a««ionc<s U now 
pcnuittcd and thi \sat«Uut Uvcrst'cr docs practiall) all 
iho driKigCry of tin. uftic 

OloTimk h ubj 

In oldf’o timca there acre «’hc' humble ptmihoflidsla 
aj pointed b) the Ve-slr) wImmt riiiaes are famihar to all 
of ii< There were for iinUnce the 1 artsli CotwUble, >cr)- 
iliffcTcQt in tfiiumcT and aJi*Mranco--if I^igbcrry in 
f5hak«tKrarc 3 " Atncli Ado about Nothing « 4 fair fcvtapic 
—■from the mwlern pliremni Wonging to llie County 
I orec , the Tiwli Ileadlo (whom all itatlers of Utekens s 
“OlncrTwht" will rewerohet) rcsphudenl m ewked Irat 
andgolUace ami occupied with many stuaU duties one of 
vliick VOS to Oiit tlw* boj3 properly Itfhavisl tlittn* 
sAhuswken mclnirch 

Tho Vundi Clerk was another oU tim*' ofTicwl He 
eai imrafnliAtel) Ulow the peirfion nud took a prominctit 
jian m \H church semee, leading the rcsiioiiacs ami 
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clia^ting- the' Ai^ena, '_'He is;.a figure ofteu.appeating h 
the -literature of-an ■ He \v1is veiy m'uch’ii 

evklencG at.fimerals/mwmges, and-baptisiBs/aiid-aiway 
■ especfced, and generally received" stnali. fees forjhe ahar 
he took in- these -cerempmes: The office is how of litll 
importance, and is nuhly filled , ' 

' Last,' but not least,-came the Sexton, , who. dug th 
.gravea.and took care of the churchyard. A skton is sfcil 
appointed, but.the -closiog of eo iQahy:churchyard8',ani 
.'the-opening of public burial grounds has tended to rediic' 
the importance of his office. He is now seldom more fchai 
- the bell-ringer and caretaker of the church.. ‘V 

Tub Tithes S 

.•Since the coming of the Parish Couccils much of th' 
authority formerly wielded by the parson has passed int 
'tlio hands of the Parish Council But the ancient methoi 
.’of supporting the clergyman who ministers to' the spiritua 
needs of the parish still remains. 

In ail old parishes tlie rector or vicar derives a', part o 
'his income from the tithes. The tithes were; origiuall; 
iiiQjenih 2 ’aTt of the yearly increase (t.c. produce) of tin 
land/' The more valuable of tiie -tithes were known a 
the “ gi;eater, ''.and the less valuable as the “ lesser " tithes 
Xhen a clergyman receives both, he is -the '“rector” o 
the parish'; ,if ho is entitled only to the lesser ho. is thi 
■ Many of thomonasteries andabbeysmEnglanc 
held livings in 'their gift, and received; the, tithes of thesi 
parishes.’ They kept tiie "grejUier” tithes for, themselvei 
—the’ tithe'of wheat and of sheep and oxen— and allowe( 
the yicar or substitute (Latin,- a substitute), wbi 
performed' the actual, work of the parish, to' receive thi 
lp«' 5 Pr tithe, the tithe of fruits. ‘ When, the monasterie; 
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were Iroico vji, ond thw Jand gj\cn ihe nv’A 
<;K't>er8 and t^iar dc^ccsdaots ja man^ stH! 

cOTitinufl to rcwi\e (Iw ‘'greater" tithca winch were 
foimcily pai'I to the ahU^ and uouastetica. 

ou mav SCO to this daj m foiac pacta ( f tho country 
what lira wlltd Tiiho Bariia Here the fariucta to 
a of their sheavia and a tmth of tltbirhmUa 
flttd cahe? l:on way ho sure it was aot n torj con 
scnitnt way in winch to pa) the jeirt n for lira auarstn 
lions to UiO parish ''O lo th*. jur Ihoh a Uw was 
passed oallo<l tin TilUi CommnlaUoii \ct*b\ which iho 
worth of llio tubes was <o.Iui1uh 1 m money Bt this 
law all tithes were i’wuWMlp-J i tha»e’id into 
rent charges In lo o the [nee of corn— taken cn 
tho avenge all o\tt thw ‘•ouiUry—wM COi a i^uarter 
and th(, sum that cuh separata utato iiml to ^vi) was 
calcul^tctl <7u I i.’.r As wte a c\Uift,e thaa 
it VOS lien the mho f^ayahU mi^u the land a pro* 
po^tionaUly )e<s 

Tilt CoLsn CobMiut 

W e halo kft- this tho and most lowcrful of 

all the Local UmucilB to llw last Ucaust to n ccrUin 
extent the Oiuuty Connul has the oscrsi^ht of ull the 
JtS5tr Councils, ^oumosl it quite dear in 

sour tnimis that the Loontx Conneil hs* no sort of 
flutioTit) OTcr the lig hoiuugliS— ohout 70 of iliom 
—which Mc hy reason of U <ir aixc an I importnucc called 
Ouintj IViroojjhs Thus theCouiity Council of Laacashiro 
Im jjQ authority iiwiJp llie Coantv Borough of Liverpool 
nn 1 the CoDDt> Council of ^^anuck«hJ^o no pouor in thin 
ilic hountlancs of the County IJorowgh of IJtrmujghani, 
and so forth. l5uto>tr lie noa-cfiuniy lowugh councili 

‘ CdtVm W c !l 
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the County Council exercises a lartain amount of control, 
especially iu tliose matters which concern the county as a 
whole, and not just the in^vidual districts or parishes. 

The County Councils, as at present. constituted, are 
not of great ago, as they only date from 1888, prior to 
whicli the Counties were governed by fcho Magistrates 
sitting in Quarter Sessions. Then, for the first time in 
history, Parliament made it possible for the dwellers in 
the County to enjoy the benefits of municipal goverament 
without being forced to seek these in the towns, and 
allowed the rural communities to secure for themselves 
tie amenities and conveniences of modern life so far as 
these are desirable in the country. 

How Elected 

County Councillors are elected usually about March 
8th, and sit for tliree years. They proceed at once to 
choose a number of Aldermen, sometimes &om among 
themselves, sometiuiea from outside, and these Aldermen 
hold office for six years. They also seloot a Chairman, 
who by virtue of bis office is a Justice of the Poaco for 
t!ie County. Women xatcpayein may vote at coimty 
council elections, and may, since 1907, be appointed to 
the rank of alderman, or even to tho Chair, but in the 
latter case the appointment would not carry with it 
the riglit to sit on the County Penoh of Magistiates. 

Though County Conndls have entnislod to them, such 
gi'eat powers, tliey must keep strictly “within the foui- 
comers " of the Acts of Parlimnent that give them tliose 
powers. They may make bye-laws (seo p. G3), but those 
bye-laws must not bo contaraty to the general law of the 
land, and must receive, the sanction of the Home Office 
befoi’e they can be enfoii»d in a Comt of Law, 
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Soiir ft? mm Dons.'? 

You sljall n&t l>o !>/ any JcD«tl»y df'Wiptif»a 

of tho uork of tk County CounnilJ Tlio foIlo^^'I^g out 
hnoof lIiciT powers will liowc\cr, gi\o jon grtm© notion 
i>l llic immen&o mnucnco ihej way and do cseccis'' uj^on 
tk well bein'* of tbo whole of lh<*tr “a»li}n«istrati\fl fti>a 
I*)wer8 coDiprisi the mahing anl 0N:peni| 

lUg of the count) and other rates iho CTCcUon and 
TOuoteMflMce of tins Shiro Ihll County Hal)) in which 
they loM their iBoetJPgs aoJ w which the mill army of 
MTint) council oKicnh have their offices , tho keeping up 
find in good repair of tourls poUco euitions nml other 
count) bnildin 5 }s, tlic liceniinj^ of U)eiTre% imisjc*))alli, 
ncc-cottrsc* woto: caw etc ilic waking and kecpicg iti 
repair the inim roads and county bndges (Itsss than 100 
years a,*o a man conM k eiecutetl for damajiog a county 
Indge, so jmjporUat irert these ilructuras held to be to 
the coraiQunity), tliu builJingancl supcrrision of pauper 
lunatioasjlUDii rcformatoncs, and induatnal schools , tho 
jiTotccUon of wild binls, Iho ptevLtition of poUalion of 
streams and mew, the jospection of weights asd 
measures , and tlm stamping out of svneo furer, foot and 
mouth difcasi'. and other plagues among domcaUc: animals 
To iveiform all these numcrom fanctions the county 
coancil has to appoint a buga namlcr of jnspcciors^ 
cicrks, and other oificial'i Tho kudon County Council 
has to emjdoy over 20,050 peoplo \ 

>fore iLvn Hons Duttes 

You would think Ikt tlio above h'^t of duties was 
enough to keep tho council and its aUiff busy without any 
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further reapoasihilities, but ia 1894 the Couaty Couacila 
received from Parliament the overeigU of the ivorldot^ of 
‘the U.D.G.s, the BJJ.C^aad the Parish CouucOs, whilst 
ml902 supreme control over all Uie "public elementary 
schools within the “administrative county,” and the re- 
sponsibility for the county’s high® education was also laid 
upon their shoulders. Then, too, they have received power 
to regulate shop honre, and to aj^iat inspectors to see that 
the hours of work in shops ate duly observed, also to 
regulate motor-car traiBc, and to preserve ancient monu- 
ments. 

The control of the County Police is not entirely in 
the hands of tho County Council, but is shared between a 
number of councillors of the County Council, and an equal 
number of J.P.’s appointed by the Justices of Quarter 
Sessions (see p. 113). This Joint Commiltes appoints a 
Chief Constable to organise and command the Porco, 


Kates again 

You will at once recognise that all these things cost 
money, and musf be paid for. It is triio that the Chair- 
man, Aldermen, and Councillors— all honour to them for 
lb— take no pay for the time and thought they gi^'6 to the 
affairs of the county. But the officials have salaries, and 
buildings have to bo erected and kept in repair. How, 
then, axe ail the.se things ^id fort In the usual way— 
that i.s, by “ levying a rate” upon ail people in the county 
area, who own or occupy land or houses. Tliis “county 
rate" does not, howevm-, yield money enough, nor would 
it he fair to put (dl the cost upon occupiers of land or 
houses. Oonsofjueatly the ecntral government, that ia, 
the Imperial Parliamant^ makes certain grants out of the' 
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gencrij t4\n«! to mntv couaciU to defay jnTS of tli(\ cost 
tjf the fchoola Rud teachers, mam roads, pabhe mcin'itcT*i> 
TUCfiicol officers of hwlth, loapectora of nutsauces police, 
cto., etc. GtueraUy ^hen a large amount of inooty ^ 
required— as for inabnco for the luilditig of q Coynty 
Hall or ^^diool or Polica Coott or n largo bridge, ttie 
Lflcal fimermnent Roanl will gi>c the Coonty Cjimcil 
^iCfinissEon to borrow the aqawito sura. Rnt m suet 
c^^ it is olirays pfo>idc<l tliat the loan shall bo ixipaid 
by fnsblnienb 'ircad ovf*r 30 lo fO year* Jlprcntl), 
o\«in 3 lo motor tTufTia the cost of toad repiiring h-u 
become \er\ lieavy nod jait of llio luoncj reccircil for 
motorcar lRCjie»-i is now hnnlcil oMr to tlie County 
Councils to hUp towanU tK opKetp of tlio bigli^rftjs. 
Grants arc alse mnik 1) ik } otd Co ird for th» purpose 


A CiTJzrvb OproctOMTita 

Very many nf yyii vfbtn ■vou athin to mmbociji pp 
womanhood, will be posses&td of a >oie cither fut l\tlu- 
ment, or for the T-or-al Councils isb have been re^dmn 
abo-it IVoballr yon will kao voles for both A vole 
13 a trust whicli you roust not lightly rcganl Taho a 
keen inlctcbt m all inatttrsof Government, Tbe!t/K>ai 
Councils are open to any ouo who wishes to enter palhc 
life. You tfacreforo will hive jour opportunity of bikin" 
an ftctivc part la (lio govxrpwcnt of yowr town or country 
U 19 tl a daly as well as the pnvilege of tie citi*cn sf-a 
to the tlbcicncy of his local gov eiument It m work v> ell 
worth doing and it is all the wore lionounl Ic btcuci'e it 
13 hoimraiy A good citizen octmilnl by a desire lo ^r\o 
his fellovvnien will find to U « Iiocal Councils a wde f f Id 
of useful gocml eon ice. 
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' . Questions foe Dbcb^os 'and Eeseaech ■- . 

■ 1, Are j^ou; living under a Citjr ot Borough CoiiDoil; fv 
County Council; an UtImii District Council; or a PfirisV 
Council ' -You, may bo under more than one.'. K-s6, discover 

/which is your authority for sanitaiy matters, which 'for inaiiv 
roads, wliicli for elementiiry education, and whichrfoT-highcr 
'^^ucation. , • ,, , -■ ", ■ ' 

• ' 2.' Name’ tho, Chairinun of fits Council- imdor'which you 

■ live.' ' ^ 

, ' 3. Who aro the. Lord-Lioutcnaofe and'the High Sherill 
of your Oouhtyi What functions are performed by Uiese 

■ unpaid oiRcore of the county? 

4. If yotir town or "villago has not a- Preo Library m 
Public Baths, what steps would hare to be taken to sccun 
one or other of these advantaffcs ? . , ' • ' • ' . 
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Rirts AND TnES 

Win Nnti'Svn 

loti tk nt<^coHtclor e\imtfj'o« !nro 

uocr met him For some aason or cilicr 1 ;p Itw einiwl 
an unfortntmle repntatun and people are npi to «pcnlv 
of iiita and of his insk And )Gt a coUcctot' 
of iFo rare 5 or oj t)'e iiiu perfoms pf*mcfs ofi nccMnrj 
to the coramaoitj as iho^e of almost anj other pnUic 
wrtant The faj.t is wo all dialiko liaving to pay rates 
and uses', ami <xo tisic oar duliU apoa the i«rson irhose 
duty It is to eolltcl them 

You IjUtc learnt in the preceding cliaptcrs of many 
llimgs that have to bo done l>y the Govemmrnt for the 
people fl.f ft nholo An Array and N«t} hate to k 
ina.inl.'iined at enormoui cjj«cnso, mnoiuituig bitwccn 
thorn to W0TC8 of niitliDns of potnnh per annum Thin 
the Soiiools, the Civil Servico, the Judgt '9 and Courts of 
Lom, Old Age rcJisjoijs, Jjjounnco agfunst SkJcdw? or 
Uut.lIlploJmcnt^ and tho payment of interest on the 
National Belt, to mention nothing further, absorb a sast 
number of nulliow mere Bow is all this treinendous 
ftraount of mono} raiso«J ? Xlio onsver is by the Turn 
(often called the ’‘Kings Taxca*') levied upon oU of ms 
by Mtamcnt 

C^>imugdo>ni from these natmai! wallers to thov rf 

a 
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^ local importan'co, we find that , byilia - 
' mous^ local coracilfl, to meet the’ cost of inaintaiumft- 
,fche police force, to pay for paving, ligliting,' cleaning, and, 
-watering tlie streets and roads, for. tlio erection of'btiitd-- 
, mgs and ofBees, as well fts for fte salaries of tbe mmerons ' 

' clerks, inspectors, and officials who nac fcesej^fficas. Sorae^' ' 
times, when largo expenses have to Ire met, a Council has- ' 
■ to borrow money— as, for instance, for the construction of - 
waterworks, or gas and eleotricifcy works, In such cases, - 
, besides the ordinay expanses, the Cfeunoil lias to -pay. ' 

interest on the borrowed money, and also to repay .yearly 
: a portaon of the principal sum. You see, tberefqw, that' 

. on a lesser scale the Town, County, and other ^ConnoiU ■ 
■have to'levy taxes, like the Imperial Parliament,: ¥0 
,-call these local taxes Ibe JkUs. Saying been eiectsd by . 

' the free vote of tlie burgesses or houeeboldcrg, the Ccnmcil 
taxes the town, like Parliament taxes tbo nation,’ 

TDB PiATK 

' As perhaps yon have heard more about the Pates than 
'• the taxes, let us consider them first. People often griimble 
'about 'the rates and complain that they are “too bigb,”' 

' forgetting perhaps that we cannot have all .the conveni- . 
'ences and advantages of civilised life without paying'.for : 

• 'them, . Still, there is no doubt Uiat some Local Authorities 
have been very «xtravag^, and have horrowEd mouey 
and, spent the rates in a prodigal manner. . The bnly 
remedy for that is to send better men to the'Council, who 
will see riiat the public money is expended economically 
as ’Well 'as .wisely. Efficiency, you have' learned, -is 
'generally costly, but there is no excuse' for’ waste' or • 
■extravagance, , ' ' ' ■ ' ; 

But before you can undwBtoad anything about Bates 
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anti Hating, whicli w tbo m(«t coiuplicateil jvtrtfan of all 
eiif j <n iaiut so?ttcilnJ>^ tWuC tlio 

orym of llie Poor liaw awl of tlia Poor Rates, ^rhich wcro 
tho first of all raiw, aad to wJiicli cTtry hotucboWer n 
compelled to contnlmte, 

Tiir Poor Luv 

If you lliiiib fjf it a man h neaer rally dcatituto if 
he lias a cottage in vshicli to hx. a Ut of Und on whi(.li 
to grow f iwl tlie to niii » toir or a forr sluep, pjp, 
gcesc, Of fowl? upon \ Mimaon to leather sticks in the 
wood, or cut turf ir for fml IK ma> have little or 
no moflej, hut he fuj iho wluteMilhal to to sheltered, 
mnned, and In! and that 13 1 long way from krng 
detUtnto lolhia hndlu'Sman oMatennofreproaoh 
m carl) times Up to the diasolntion of ilio roouasteno,^ 
even the poorait liad prb ticall) all theso thin^, and 
except m Ind scasoas w!M.n ttic crops failed, Uiey matiagi'd 
!o get along and to avun) stnmtjon 

■Whatever tho faults of tlio muaasicrks, thaj afforded 
great help to poor folk in times of hmiuo and distress, 
feeding and Buppoiliog many who mouU otherwise have 
jwridjcJ They st-cm also to have etoiyi bctirctn llio 
great lordi and tho peasiujl-*, eidmg with tho poor m 
many a dispute 

Wiicri, Ihcixforo, m 15 5G the monasteries and abbeys 
to Id euppre&od, the hamblc'tt workers lost a kind 
friend, and as the ueiv landlords Mere often very grasping, 
nndj not content uilli wlnt tjiey had got as a gift from 
the liing, or hail l>oug!it at n aery BinaU pneo, began 
to enclose (ho common land^ and at the sumo time to 
etjjvert tnudi of tho land which hod forracrly been Idlt-d 
into pAsture for sLeep, yon will undersUnd that luge 
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Durabers of tlie peasants fell into great poverty. To add 
to tlieii miseiy, the coinage also was tampered with, and 
wages were paid in bad money. Ifc is not snrpming to 
learn, therefore, tlifd; in J.601 tte first Poor appears 
on the Statute Book. You can remember that ifwas this 
Act which first of all instituted Overseers of the Poor— 
officer's who are ii^larly aj^wintcd up to the present 
time (see p. 72). The Overseers were ordered to raise, 
weeldy or otlrerwise,” the neerasary funds for relieving 
the poor Iry taxing every inhahiiant in the parisii. In 
tliis we see the beginning of the “]H>or rate” which is 
with U8 to tliis day. 

No more striking example can be found in the whole 
of our history of the disatlious effects of evil rule, then 
the long, sad story of the attempts made in the lost 350 
years to lemcdy the impoverishment of the people that 
began in 1636. Scores and scores of Poor Law Acts have 
been passed by Parliament, and there is still much to do, 
In 1905 a Loyal Commission was appointed to consider 
the working of the Poor Laws, and to propose rcmediM. 
The Leport of the Coromisflion, issued in 1909, occupies 
over 1200 pages of a large volume, and no doubt when 
you como to eng!^ in political life you will both hear 
and 'read of many suggestions mode in that Eeporfc for 
the reform of enr Poor Law— fluid it needs a great d^l 
of reform. 


The Grsissm^ 

In early days each parish bad to support its own 
poor’ hilt that system proved unsatisfactory, as some 
parishes had veiy few paupers, whilst others had large 
niimbGrs. ScrnietiBies, inded, a great landoraer would 

>43EHi&0.3, 
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pull dowt the coUtgc--i «t liK x«rt«h sa m le dn^o his 
luboarers to [m la another whicli iToalJ ho 

r«iwaMUo fw thtni w times of anemploymertt, eidaciw, 
or So great were abu'jM of this Vin I tint la 

1834 tho xnmks tieto grouped tcgethcf into '‘Oaioni," 
ofw)(ic)» llisro aro non hj" and the dutici of rtlwrin^ 
the poor TVero trtaifetrc'l from tho O^ctsurs to cctv 
aulhonticft wllul Bo,artU of Gaarilntis 

'Iha O^cneors noffvUys ha>c really iiotlntig to do 
witli poor relief, ami coaoni ihcmeeKL^ clnady as you 
learnt in the lost cLnpier nith tho udlertiLUi of tho Jlaies 
and ^vith tlw jre\iimtiim of ctrtam Law about onu of 
whicli— tlio Valualion 1 lal— nc sWU «peah ditccllj 
Tlio Hoards of Ouardiatn who are clicttd in April hj 
tho ntopajon, sou times on tho oamo day u$ Ihu Locvil 
CounwU, bold olRi.*- for threo vturj To thiin w o UriwtLil 
tho ministnlioQ of part of iho nwao) raiscil ty tho 
OverfifCts Ihf-s \m.iU mi tbur duty chitlly llirough “ic 
lictitig oflictrs ' nliv must MSit pruiaptl) tlic«o whu 
apply for rthtf, at cl (,iio itamedit'oaid if artessnr), ami 
report upon rath cast ntlht m xtuirtlingof tlicGiwnlmas, 
v,lio will then decide nhst foriher steps nr« to lie taheu 
It used to le tlio pnclico of the llaardiaiis, more than 
it IS at present, to discooragc the system of ouldnor 
relief— rr t)ie giving of inouey or goods—iuid to cowipl 
the poor and hclplcaa to accept 'mdooc rclipf*— ti* to 
enter the v oikhouat Since iho gnnt of old age poni'inns 
to old folk o>ey 70, iKro is a markul tendency 
tonirds helping' the to leop up their own hociiv, 
howB^tr humble and pocrlj-stnckcn It is often ua* 
po^^bloin the worUiousato arraugo for Imslundand vifo 
to remain together, and for their children to hovritli Ihctn 
Hut tho administration of ‘'outilwr relit f is alti-ndtsl 
With gnat ilifT'cnUy, and wojica to mucli alwie Thiio 
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aio always tm^s aod ^fcyds, who, if they can get free 
food and clothing, will neYer do a "hand’s turn” of work. 
Such as these arc likely to be meonraged by a too fine 
USB of outdoor relief. The great problem, therefore, is to 
assist the descrying poor only— ttiose who by illness or 
misfortune have come to grief— and to place them on 
their feet again, wliilst rigorously suppressing tho in- 
corrigible loafer. The citizen of tbj future bas one of 
his greatest tasks in solving this proldem of ho^y to help 
those that deserve help, without making the rates and 
' taxes too heavy for the others, and without encouraging 
the drones to make the nation Iccep them, 

‘ The Guardians also enforce the Vaccination Acte, 
hor this imrpose they appoint a Public Vaocinalor, who 
is a doctor, and a “Vaccination Officer," who goes round . 
to see tlmt no one evades tbe law. 

Toe Pooii Bate 

Aud now, after having learnt a little about the Poor 
Law and how it compels eveiy citlscu to contribute to the 
relief of his poorer bretbren, let us for a few moments 
study tbe way in which the poor rates are fixed. It is 
only reasonable that, as every householder is forced to 
pay poor rates, he or she should know something about 
ibc way in which these imposts are levied, and how the 
money is spent, It would take a volume to go into the 
matter in any detail, so m must content ourselves with a 
few broad statements of the general method of procedrae. 

If you are not a householder youisclf, you might !^k 
your parents, or the person in whose house you live to 
show you tho “ Demand Kote " ffir the poor rate. These 
notes come in half-yearly to every householder, and very 
unpleasant conse;pu<mces follow if the money is not paid. 
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If you c^ununt lbs notajOu will fr'C tliat t’lQ f'jiwis in 
wliicli you liTc, and also the rnm/f, aro mentioned la the 
Iieidinjj, then your irnno aud address aj>j>cir, mid then 
m A \et> direct mauuer, uliicii does not sound at all 
polite, you find some words liLe these — " (Tv 0\tr3eera 
of the Toor dcmanil payment of tlia Toor Ilato, etc,, etc." 
Uttderneaib mu HffiKa ahotsing how tlie total sum you 
have to pay is mido up SomttiinM, especially in country 
dia InctB, other itunia, •'Uch as the £si ‘ju«eS of tiiu G nardiao s 
and Over^coTS, are inLludtd ninlor Uio name of tlio l‘oor 
Uato At the foot of the Sole yun will observe tho namo 
of the Asatstaot 0\tt%eir who as vou luitat on p 73 is 
lliQ officer wlio (lilts uioat ol tbu nttuil work m llio 
collection of the 


MsKfNC r«e 

And now let u» usurUm how iho OvenJi^ra coninto 
to make wtakliy mm piy more to tin. poor rate tbait 
iboso who cau only aftml u littlt for it would lo 
maniftatly unfair for evtry one to Ic couipellcd to po.) 
tlio sumo amount Our ovstcui of ntiu^ roughly ■'ecuroa 
that tho ncli shnU tontriluio mriro tlun the poor by 
looking at tlic kind of houses tn which they both lisu, and 
calculating tho ' net annual ^aluo" of these hou«cs 3hi» 
0\er«cera perform tins duty of egiimaUng or “assessing'' 
tho "nnnnal TatcaUo valnu ' of all the land, Louse*, and 
LnilJinsis m their distMci, nud when Ibey U\e made out 
their Valuation List, Uiey aflix a copy of it upon this 
doors of the charchw and chapels in the Union, and 
wlulit It in certain other plaaas to which Ihe piihiiu Imvo 
access It is fairly uisy for Ihe Overseers to discover 
Tvliflt rent a man jnya for his hmin\ but in cases w) ere a 
man omis hw housooiid j«a)5 rmt to nobody, they buvo 
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to make a guess as ncfor as can of tke rental al 
which the premises might be expected to ‘'let” from year 
to year. If an (nvner, or occajaer, thinks he has been, 
“assessed” too high— th^ is, if he considers that the 
Overseers have oveMalued the " annaal rateable value " of 
his premises— he can appeal to the Aascssment Committee 
of the Oiifiidians, and give reasons why he thinlm the 
Assessment too highj and, if his reasons are good, 'the 
Assessment Committee may rednee the valuation. 

The Assessment having at last been duly fixed, the 
figure becomes of great importance. let «s suppose that 
a householder finds that "net annual value'’ of his 
house has been assessed or fixed by the Overseers at £30, 
Henceforwai'd that householder will find that not only his 
poor rate, but also his other rates will be based upon that 
figure. The word “rate” comes from the Latin "ratio," 
and means a “ proportion " ; and tlie share a man pays of 
the local taxes is “in proportion to” the i-ent at which ho 
a " assessed," Thus, if the local rates in your town come 
to Ca 8tf. in the £, it means that for every £ at which 
the Overseers have assessed your rent, you must pay 
6s. 8(f, per annum. The man, therefore, whose house is 
assessed at £30 per annum will pay ^irty times Gs. Si, 
u. £10 yearly to the Bate Collector, or £6 every half year. 
Ton may very probably find that the rent you pay to the 
landlord is a little higher than the "annual rateable 
value " at wliich you are asaesaed. That is becauso the 
Ovoiseei’s, in order to arrive at the net rateable value, 
deduct the cost of repairs, etc., necessaiy lo keep the 
premises in sound conditicin from Ibe "gross estimated 
rectal” 
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iNEqUAtin or ItiTti 

Tlio alwVB plaa of ral-ang laoaoy w a rough anl mfly 
v>if of tioaliiig with a difficult jjtoblcm— tho problem cf 
makiug each man pay Juj pmperabaro— too much 
BOr too htUe S^mo welUo do peopl'\ who coold easily 
nfiVitd to jiay more, will luo m htlb houses to cscaio 
paying o largo Bura to the rates On (?io oth'^r luml, 
shophccpcj*, who are ob!u.td to tabc a bc3\il_)'juj‘i>d 
house for llio piirposts of their tndo, often pay an undue 
eliaro Ttio rates var) enonnon«lj in difTiTtiit parts of 
the cntiritrj,«nd art ifttn hcni^-tMiiec ihoyffioold Iiq 
lightest Thu^, m for uist-mci,, there ate Ilorooghs 

m tliu Kist Ind where the vinous rales oiuoant to over 
IOj in Uie k A man tin afore inliihiUcg "a X50 
hotuo' ta those ports hiH piy £^o or uioro to t!to rate* 
eollMor, 03 mlU ns hw nnt to the hunlloM Thu^ you 
pct, iv a ver) grievous hardship ood m poor tlislncU tlo 
people often curuplim hitlerh I'f the tunii^n of lbs nt« 

One of the n-asoiu of il)W inequality m iLo wtes u 
that lu gome parts of Ixmdon and m certam towns and 
dislncU lu the country, there utc Urgu of casual 

lalajurerSi who in timea of distress or of had trade hectuuo 
a oliarjc upon Ihtj ratea^ that i\ lljn; receive "outdoor 
Tthtf or they have to bo aapj^irleil lu the norbhouso 
In such distnrts iialurnUy Iho “poor rate" la^’cry high, 
eioco it reqairei a iarj" ««io of raouoy to nlicvo the 
ncccssueits cosos 

OTtlDl ItaTES 

If you mnune tU neii JX-mund >’citci tliat comes 
inh) your lKni3C, you luiiy find another rato mcutionod 
b(!siilo the poor mte, vi*. the ”Getienl liislnct Ihh,'' 
called iulloroifgbi the "Uoroffgh Kalo” Soinefitnca tiicsc 
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raloa are demanded upon, separate Notes, sometimes on the 
same paper, No uniformity of practice seems to bo 
ohsBiTed in all districte. In fac^ the ^rhole suhject of 
local taxation is conspicuous for the number and variety 
of the rates, aud of the authorities that may levy tlusn, 
and the purposes to -which they are applied. There is no 
more complicated portion of our kws than that dcaliug 
with the rates. If you should, ever become a member of 
your District, County, or Town Council, you will soon 
find this out for yoar^f. It u'ould bo well if Parliament 
could find time to simplify the uMc of our rating system, 
but it would bo such a gigantic task that the legislature 
shrinks from attacking it. Usually the Borough Bate, or 
General District Bate is heavier than the poor rate, 
because it reprosents the money that is to be spent upon 
all those things which you read about in the last chapter- 
sewers and di-ains, paving, lighting, and olcansing of the 
thoroughfai'os, and all the other expenditure incurred, for < 
the improvemont of tho town or district, and for the 
gensinl benefits of its inhabitants. The amount each 
ratepayer must contribute towards these objects depends 
entiiely upon the annual rateable value of Ms house or 
land, or of the premises in which be carries on ids trade, 
and this figurc— you wDl remember— is fixed by the 
Overseers first of all for the purposes of tho Poor Bate. So 
you see now very clearly how important it is for a hoiiso- 
lioldei' to be correctly “assessed." If the Overseers over- 
estimate the uefi annual value of his premises, then he not 
only pays too much in poor rates, but in every other rate 
as -woO. . . . 

People speak of gM and water rates. But 

■ are ns 'really rates, since the householder pays for 
f I has actually consumed, and not a sum bearing 


■ Timnortiim to his lent 
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Tils Tjuees 

If jou au. fond of figurw « roty inttrost you to know 
Ihil e\ery year ihe Go^ereiaent n.iiuiic8 a Euni of aliout 
£1 far c^er 3 miu, troinaa, and clnld in Great BnUin and 
Ireland to pnrrido " rio^cnao whircwilh to pa) for our 
soldiers, saQor&,]u.Jj,M cimI s^rrint^, pijjtmen as M-ell as 
for t^c baltleblnps, {ruiif and olhi,r arnnment'J for the 
Ka\} and ibtar , 'itso to wtH.t the interest ujicn, and to 
f4) off I It b) bit tb* aitjora] dtU coatracUsd 

in time of war hy unr incistow As ihca ate Jinllious of 
jtcoplt^tliildrtn fur m^limcc— who cannot (am £1 a 
jeir, it IB phin llmi MMno bdks* mn‘»t jsi) a verj much 
greater Eum into the N an uil I \tlie<|air 

hCOMB Tu 

T,]ia dente t'nploitd lo make miDwith bigiacoana 
pay ninro ibin the men wuli siiull inwns is callftl tho 
Income Tii^ I scry jtar u miii his> to state truly (lie 
can U hciviJy ImcJ if ho gives' fiL'm inforiDaljOn) the 
amount of las unome This infuruntinn goes to tlia 
Soneyor of Juhnd iJcran^t. «hj then scnib? him & 
iiotire that hu must pi) before a certaiti date such imd 
BUi^ tm mnowit of Income lar- breaking genmlly a 
man must jay 9J out of tvvrj £ lie aclatll) earns ami 
la £<f out of evtr) £ Umt he rraives us dividemls, rout 
or lustiest pu mono} The^e were the Cgaits in fowl at 
the tune this liook vas written, hut they may bo varied 
at the plcusuro of Tailiamviit The Income Tax is always 
filed for the ye^r v\ cn the Chancellor of the Eichqnor 
brings n tbc! "Uudgcl rdl" (soo p 21) Von shpuM 
look out, tbircfare, nat Ai>nl when the ChinCLllor mlro* 
dtrees his Uadott ai«l «to wletler any aUemtrou is mida 
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in tills tax. To lessen the hardsliip upon the poorer 
classes; nobody pays mcomc tax whose entire income from 
all sources is less than £160 per annum, Thus the man 
with (say) £180 pet aniram only pays tax ,upcm the 
excess above £160, tiiat is upon £20. But on the other 
hand, very rich men with over £5000 per annum pay a 
super-tax, u. a mudi heavier income tax than men with 
less than that amount. In Gcnnany even the working 
man with wages of only 18s. a week has to pay income 
tax. 

Dibect and Indibeci Taxes 

Since a man pays tire income tax iinclly into the 
hands of a Government Official tiiis tax is called a iirtci 
tax. Other direct taxes are those like gxin licences, dog 
licences, carriages and motor-car licem^s, etc., etc,, which 
have to bo taken out at a post office. The money in that 
case is also paid over directly to an officer of the govern- 
ment. Then, too, the stamps that you buy to put upon 
your letters, or which you put on a receipt for payments 
over £2 in value, are direct taxes. There are, however, 
a great number of taxes which are not paid directly over 
to the Government, hut which get into the Exchequer in 
rather a reundabout way. When, for instance, you buy 
a pound of tea, thou^ you may not know it, you are 
paying a tax to the Government in an vAired manner. 
Eveiy purchaser of a glass of beer, wine or spirits’, or 
ounce of tobacco is conlribntang indirectly to the Eevenue. 
How does he do this ? Take the case of tea as an iliua- 
faation. Tlio man or merdmnt who buys the tea in India 
or China and “ imports ” it into this country, is not allowed 
by the Customs Authorities to retail it to the public until 
ho has paid a tax of a few pence (at the time of writing 
5(Z.) on every pound. This tax he, of course, adds to the 
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MJl of tlif' U'flt thi n lie B<I(i3 hia jii'ofit to amvo &t 
tlfi pnce at It Rliall l*^ rotiilol Ut tlio con^uiijcr 
^Vllt*D, lliuifon!, Iho housewife comes out of the shop 
wilh a jioiiml of tea m her bmUt, for wliioh *hc 
jujs U 8J , the lias p^il a tat apon the lim jost as ralh 
as if «Iia had fust Imeded li ^ to the sliopfccepef for 
lie tcfl) ai'd thf'fl Jjono mitsiilo «'! pairl 0// to a j^vern- 
mefit oOiCwl for the tat Id oiir coDntfy «o trp ty 
totonlp the InxunManfJ aot the nerewties of life \fi 
tea has only been Knowo m IngUaJ fjr alxictt UO 
^can it cannot retlly be calloil a n»cc‘?‘<itj^ Uiongh many 
people IiivQcoitifl lo think It sft , whilst vrecouhl certain^ 
hi a Without mloiiciting liquors awl tobacco flie^o 
am nil deomod lujnnfa, and arc Uicd acconbnglj 

TjuI wo cannot Ino without corn and nicat.and tlirso 
things ato not taxed, though you will find tint rotw. 
jiobtical leodeis suggest tliat fo^ ought to be taxed 

Eprecr or Taxk 

Taxes meiitaWy raaio coiniaoditica dearer, eo it wouW 
ha a hardship on tho very poor to tar food. Ttaso ari>, 
however, poluicii siiljccta unsnitcd to thn little bnoL, 
which 13 wiittcn aiinply to tell you about the position of 
the cilixcn iti the Sute, awl the duties of the State 
towards lum.aud of him towards the State \ou will, 
however, not escape from Uio quc>itiDU of the taxation of 
food when you come to manhood or vonunhood, and 
ttttleas you tnng sound and accurate knowledge to bear 
u[ion such matters, you will not know whicli way to vote. 
Try, llierefore, to get at the basic pruuiples cf taxatiOB^ 
3 jk 1 thus pmjiare yon? amd for applying U’e«e pnnciplw 
to )cvT politics. At pirescnt one of the pnaciplcs ilial 
gorems the taxation of this ftjuntry h to regard taxes as 
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imfortimate iieeessitios, iitid levied solely to, raise rieveooe.' 
idnote principle is that" iases ^nid press as lightly as ' 
possible' npoh the pooiest meihfers of 'tKe' comiminity, 
and that as few tilings ae possiblo should; be' taxed, and 
these in the nature of Iniurios. Thus 'we tax tea, wine, 
spirits, and tobacco, but not food; carriages and inotord 
carsi'hnt not tradesinen'B oarfe nr motor-lomos ; dogs kept; 
for pleasure, or honnds for hunting, but not the shopherd’s i 
faithful companion or the blind man's guide.,' 1761111% 
men have to pay for leave to keep biitlersi.ibotTQeB, 
grooms and menservauts generally, also for displace :a 
'"'coat of arms” upon the panels of their caniages, etc,,- 
hut 'there is no tax upon the less wealthy housekeepers 
who can only afford to keep a female domestic servant. 
'Ifo country in tho world levies so few taxes as we do 
'upon imports. Whether that is a sound policy or not is 
tire battleground of the great controversy between ;l?ro- 
teetion and Free Trade— a subject of the higheet im- 
.portnnee, audmne upon wbicb you should keep on open 
mind until you liavo mastered all the facts. ' ' 


OoSIOMS ASD ESCISI ' , 

' ' io collect the Eevenue npou all flio tea, tobacco, wine,' 
ic , that come into the country a small army ot officials, 
is 'rennired, Ton have, no doubt, read'in various; stay 
books of ’exciting encounters between revenub ofiicers 
and srauggtes, " Every rocky bit ot coa8t-lino.has its 
"oiiniijolers' cave" and some mmance connected there- 


with. 'What is smugling!' Bis simply an attempt to 
Set 'goods. into the .counhy without, paying "customs 
'duty.” ' Tobacco, spit, iaee and brandy wore' to .favoonte 
objects of to. smugglers’ trade, md; even, to this day 
.there- is' a certam, amount of evasion, ot .to revenue 
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.reason for so doing, lmase''ffe have in orir’ country av ■ 
system of voting windi depends chiefiy upon the-property - 
a man owns or ocenp^, and for’wWcli poor' rates are' 
paid, , There has long heon m England' a. principle that'- 
there -slionld bo so TinHOKTOGODT'EEI'itESRNTATIOS, ' 

- that is, no one should be asked to contribute .money for 
the purposes of the State or of his localitj', without having ' 

opportunity of expressing an opinion upon how the, 

■ money should be spent, and whether indeed any tax or- ' 
rate should be levied at all. The ordinary dtizeii ex- 
presses his opinion, by bis vote, and that is why Bates,;. 
Taxes, and Votes are ao closely associated. ■ At' preseiib, 
practically every male householder or occupier in toum 
or country over 21 years of age, who has paid his poor--, 
rate, possesses the “parliamentary fcanehise,'’ ic. the’- 
right to vote at the elections of members of Parhament'j; 
and male lodgers can claim a vote if they occupy a room . . 
worth £10 a year, Housebolders and occupiers of premises 

• of the value of £10 per annum, whether men or .women, 

• can vote at other elections provided they have paid their ' • 
iules, All shop assistants, coachmen, lodge-kecpeis, cafe- , 

’ .takers, porters, labourers, etc., occupying liouses' or rooms . 

• which would qualify them for bouseholdem, are entitled ^ 

■ to be put on the register of voters, although they may pay- 
neither rent nor taxes, 

It behoves every dtisen to ascertain for himself 
whether he is qualified for a vote, and to see that his - 
' name is duly placed on flie register.' Claims must.be 
. ' sent in to the Overseers before August 20th in -each year, 

'QuEsnONS FOR Biscnsaos AHi 

- ■■ a.'Consult“HaMirsAimaai”or"Whitaker’aima^^^^^^ 
find (lEcertdn hoffinucliwaa' expended last year onU^th(3 ^ 
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Ifixfcs uj^in (1) thoAnn/,(2^t1j8 N'i'rjr , (3) llwCml KrYltu , 
(4) UiucAtKin, (5) Old IVu-tioiti, (b) Inlcft^sl on it'' 
Natwml Dcljt 

2 ffuw wiM the IX-t/t inffnrmll Aratiu jwjttig 

It offT 

•t How inucli H tliQ l*uur Htito m tlto Ju in ^our town 
nr (lutrictf Hnw inucb afso u tlio Ikmu^h itatc «r 
(»i*neraJ Diilmt JUlc) \\)u»t w tijii totil jur £> d 
ffiUal 

4 ■’Mio la yn«r Awiat-mt Oxernwr and who Ja Uin CI’tV' 
to thu Guartiiaavl II tw ninfl) Itchetuig Olficcn Jooi j’our 
IViarfl I f GttardiAM cm] lot t 

fl N&mc tlio M<'<!w‘»lOir<-Pf cf llmltlf and Him liian'^tor 
of huian.nc<^ f(»r your farHii ir Ih<(trn.l Are Ificw ollii’erb 
firnitmnll/ appfjiiuc*! or * tlirwwol 

Cl Cnnxuh til** rcfiicncL Um k» cainfil m Qucr*tijti tin 
asrtrlnm h»w inuUi Hiteouo rax nwil !wi ywir from 
(I) the mcum'* Uc, Ui Ui, (3) ajtrit tax, (4) 
U)tr tax 

7 From tlio aanut ruiutuea Hml wlint wo poy in tax cm 
every Ih nf trn and tolutceo ami aiiftar , hutr aucli on 
o»cfy gtl’ort 0 ^ “ jrw/ dpint.and how much vn ercry boffcl 
ti{ Wr 

f* IIiiw Much clnia mUjjj lurnco wgtl 

5 Ilalea and tAxr*i are aad to U ' paymcntii mnilo by att 

fur tbo ^ ^ 

10 Are churcU and buildinga as^aacil to tbo 
rnlcat 
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COURTS MD JUDGES 
Tas Common Law 

If everyone observed the Golden Me, and did to bis 
neighbours as be would that they shouM do unto him, 
there would be no need for Courts Judges, Jines 
nnd Penalties, Prisons and Policemen. But among the 
millioua of citizens there aro always some who aot un- 
justly towards tiicir fellow-mcn, and we must, therefore, 
have some authori^ to settle disputes, and to decide 
what pumshment must be meted out to those who com- 
mit crimes, or otherwise break the law, 

LilvO every great institution in our land, the law has 
vary slowly grown into what it is at present. Par aw’ay 
in the distant past, long before the Norman Gompiest, 
our Saxon forefathers bad their rales and customs by 
w'hich land was bought or sold, held, and cultivafed, 
and by which crime was punished. Thoy had their 
meetings or councils for arranging their local affairs, 
and their rough-and-ready courts for trying persons 
charged with crime. We should not nowadays ap- 
prove of all their methods either of trial or of punish- 
ment, but they believed in a puUw trial, and that w 
mn ought to h a judge inMsom e(aise, or iah the Im 
into his mn hands. These are sound principles of justice 
wliicb we hold to this day. It is certain that no pooplo 
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m tUo world oxcej t ^rliap^ tlio Rjraau, liAd so stron;; 
ft sons® of law aod ortlur m oar "nidc forfCatliUPtof tbo 
Imtnlct " \\ hcQ William Ik Coni^ucror «talilisli<»d lam 
eUf ui lla» MiiiUiy b) forco of nrint, lie foantl a oumkr 
of ciwtolDS nol hus existing whicli lio wae far too 
to try to iiiruQl Ibo XoTowms liatl no writtfn hwa 
of llttir ovrn lo iTiiy wUli tlwm «kn tlcy biVBdod tUi 
country wIilits luii^^ Iiad been lawgivers So in Uie 
4lli jt'if of bia wkn tbs work of eonquMt had 
!)CLn toinplcled Vi illinin or lame I that fK'iCQ and suuntj 
plioiill ho ob'trvcd leltteon h» Cti^lisfi anl N'orraan 
eiilijocLs, nrul foi tins end ho renewed tlio “Lawa of 
W'vnrd tk Coiifv^vor witlicahin udihiion? niaile Ly !um- 
eoir Iiat thcao 1 v« s wore wo do dol eraitly know, 1 ut 
till* diet of tlic C /n(|ueror shows that ccftsm mloi and 
customs the hnsis of our (omiuon Law, wete olrcady 
frffi]) wtabhsiiol among the JngluJi propJo at early m 
tiio reign of biward the t oufessor Iheso laws, pTolally 
Dover committetl lo wntin^, nero deinanild regularly at 
tlio iic„iiUiiQ^ of caob new rtuu until 'Ma^aCbartft in 
supplid tho p(.op!o wuh n more enbstantial fouuiU- 
lion for tliiiir libcrtiex Tlw lalKrgriat grautof hlertics 
and priYikgLS conUiioing C3 clauses la so important 
tbit it was called by Lobl riiatlnm ‘ tlio Ihblo of the 
Inytiflli Ciiti''tUulion, and by Hallam, '‘the Keystono 
of Ftighsh TiUrl} ’ 

Ton will Kml in your histonu how both Hinry I and 
Henr} If wero dolcrmwed tocnablish a ‘ reign of law, ^ 
and that to those mlijjhUoed mlerv—very different from 
IVUliam Rufus and Stoplien— lie oww largely the system 
oCUintrant or travelling judges, who fitill can) the Royal 
Jo^tico ihrooghouC Uic length and bmidlhof (lie land,Hnii 
hold tliGir Assizes or Sittingaat tlio most luiportanl towns 
ami citRv 
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Some of you may live in an Assize Town liko Exeter, 
Leeds, Dui'liata,Ti\'OTpooI, and many others, and may have 
seen the Judges from the High Court of King’s Beach, 
and niiy have wondered at the pomp ami ceremony 
with Avhich they arc received when fliey come to “clear 
the gaols ” of prisoners awaiting trial, and to try “ civil ' 
causes ’’ that are not tahmi op to London to he tried there. 
We shall learn more about tlmse judges and about Iho 
Assize System later in the chai^r, hut what you should 
now understand is tiiat the establishment of itinerant or 
travelling justiocs above all things dsTOloped and settled 
the Common law, whidu was in fact a careful selection from 
those useges which from time to timo the commoasense of 
our countrymen pronounced to ba valuable. The judges 
gave expression to tiic coramonsoose of the community, 
and thus tho law grow, and adajrtod itself to tho needs of 
the people in the days when tbero was no Parliament to 
make laws for them. 

Thus gradually the general customs of tho land becamo 
3 xcd rules or laws which all bad to obey. Tlie rules were 
by no means always committed to writing or set down in 
any written statute or ordinance, but depended upon 
general acceptance for their support. Foi’ instance, it 
•'lioc^o'adaw with ns that the eldest son should be the 
lieir of 111? fat!?er '8 estate j that a man charged with a 
crime Slmliil bo birf by a jury of Ms fellow citmns, and 
that tills jiil^r sbWd consist of “twelve good men and 
tree"; that o’ mall sbonld meet bis aamsor face to. fate, 
and that be shonlil be acconnted immocnl niilil proved 
guilty; thateveryinW''''®^'^ 
be equal before the ]\w, etc., etc. 

Our Common La^is pre-eminenlly a native ^owte. 
Based on Saxon culoms, monlded by Norman judgcj 
and mdependont of foxciga it is, as X^rd 
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lUf'on nys, "as tnixftl as oor hugwgo aiwl m tnily 
htillonal " 

Tlifl Common Uw has in twant times b«a eitensively 
enilwditJ jri t e Ach ftf rirlumtrt, which lnvo 

t)olh etUmlcil ami motliGcJ it, am! Imvo DxchI tho lines 
atiil jicnfllttcs for lU inlnjiiioji Tli(*y have 
Us seventy, for tlie olil (Vinmnn was \try strict and 
liarj ami namiw, and ofltu Ixiro hawlil} upon tlK^o ’rUo 
were Iiltlu to hlnmc 

Asen insfinec of llH?*wu»nt} of the Common lAvr, you 
may feiboys know tint if a wam bom»we»J money anil 
filled to njn} lits debt vlien he had j r<mii«pJ to do so lio 
could l>c cast into ^nison and thin, keyt until iho dcht 
vsas pan! Vou u\ny tliink this nii estnmely foolish 
pnico iliD}!, for liow couM a man !*) i xix^'ied to pay Jm 
(Itht if lio were hcjit in pmori iiicl so prcicntal ffom 
folioHin^his tndoanil oarmn^ nmnty ? Ncrcrtlicleas, ifc 
IS not lon^ emcQ iKhtors Pruons vorc &l)oltslk^l Those 
of you who ha'o tend Ihckeiiss ' Liltlo Domt" and the 
"Pickwick rai«5r8 ' Will rwall that the famows anlhor 
there desmtiM wuh Itis ciistotnaT) vi^»inirfti»d vunlneia, 
the misery of (ho imprisoned del tors, nmi the dapIoraMo 
oondit'on of Ihcir { rnens 


IlQClTir COLFT or ClUHCERY 

Xow iheie were oficn occasions when p«)]de acci- 
dentally hroko the Common fjiw and lieoaiao Inhlo to 
seiwre i/enilnes out ot oH proportiou to their olf nee, or 
fietliaps they hocaino llio victims of soino act of oppression 
by n rich and more powerful nei^ldwur forwhich the Com- 
mon Law nffimlcd oo mlroM In lliwr- W'es what wtro 
lltey to dot Tlio hw o(h,ml no Ttmply, and bo they 
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petitioned the King to interfere oh tbciv behalf, anddo 
grant them relief from the nareasonaWe foes or penalties 
to whicli they had become liable, or to protect them frojii 
the oppression, and rutblessness of some powerful personal 
enemy -svlio threatened to deprive them of life or limb or 
livelihood. The King genendly knded over these peti- 
tions to his Chaneellor, vho, as you will lememhcr (sec 
p, 42), was in early times a cleric. Thus the Ohancellor 
became the administrator of the Boyal Favour or " equitable 
jurisdiction of tlie Sovereign” as it was called. 

ITben— as often happened—there ^vas no law to ilf the 
case, or when the Common Law Courts could not give 
adequate (Latin aqtm) relief, the ObancoHor's Court (or 
Court of Chancery as it \m called) stepped in and 
secured Equity for the suObicr. For generations there 
was a lively je-olousy between the Courts of Common Taw 
and the Court of Chancery. The former objected fo the 
interference of the latter, and watched tbe administnition 
of Equity with a dislike that they did not conceal. The 
"equitable jurisdiction” of the Court of Cljancoiy was 
fotmded on the supposed superiority of moral right o\’er 
the strict letter of the law, and as Head of this Court liic 
' Chancellor was often spoken of as " the Keeper of tbe King s 
Conscience.” You will gather then from what has heon 
said, that the Court of Chaaceiy or of Equity (for it is oalleil 
1)y both names) was started with Urn idea of relieving the 
inequalities of the Common Law and of doing justice for the 
poor and oppressed. Bnt it became, unfortunately, as tbe 
centuries rolled awTiy, very dilatory in its action, and one 
to which none but the rich could afford to lesort. 

Those who liave read Dickens's "Bleak House wm 
remember his tremendons indictment of tbe slowness and 
costliness of tbe Court of Chancery. Happily this ciiargo 
is now a thing of the past. A great reform took place m 
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1873 wlien an Act of riHflKunent— ihe .lifiioaturo Act*— 
fusM togolher llio Courts of Commoa Iaw noil of Kijaitj 
Xo louj;»r UTis a eaitjir in seeking to oiUklisli Im tjgliU 
to gokitlicr aufl tbitlicr— fintto ft Coart of Comiaon IaUj 
aad tliOQ to A ConrC of Bqottj until hu pattencoan 1 pufeo 
Hire oihau^tcd A feir moniorablc ffOnla In tliat fasnoii-s 
Act mast bo quoto<tj for every citizen ought to knoWj if lie 
to law/ thnt ho unll now hose llio benefit not 
ti'cn'ly of the slnct hv. hut also of its eqmuhlc luterfre- 
(ftuoa The words rtfcrreil tv are is follow* ^ ‘ In alt 
mattera oti wlucli then, u any lonflift nr sirianco between 
tliO ruIc-S of Iquit) oiil the ruler of lofouien I/jtr in 
referDneo to the aaiuo milter ruin e/ i^wrfy sJi-all 
j>rtml " 

KcitwUhatamlin? tho fniiou of the luurts of Common 
law and of it hv* If^n found mmement to main* 
tftLil the old n imca, and assign svna* to tho *' O^mmott 
I/iw SkIo” tiiid others to the "Cluoi.cry &ulo of tho 
Hrgh Court lr<»r lU'Uoev a!) msuors to 

Mflrtffftgfts, Trusts and TnuUts PartJici8lnp.s, tho rights 
nf Women, Infants and I nnatics, and the Speciho 
rcrforniaiiee of ContiutU arc assigned to the Chancery 
lUnswQ of the High Uiairt Swli ca^'cs sre comj)licato«l 
ami tedious, qiuto unfit fiir dwiMcm U} a jury Const- 
Huetitly you w ill not fiml janes rn a Court of Chancery 

Court oy Kings Pencii 

Tlio Kings Uuich PuiMon ot “(Jomraoa law Side 
of tho High Court of Juitico la pmuh-Nl over by tho I/ird 
Chief JuiLico of IngbniL Most of Uic tcnsaliotial eises 
jott rewl nijout iii tho nuispapirs arc tncJ by Juclgt«i of 
the birtgs Ikurh a) t!4 that it u tlejudgtsoa 

' SCiSTVrtlc cfl 
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‘‘go ;ra 7 cErc«^^ Asbi/o lV\rti'i (^P 6 

" ,x}. 100 )-ren(lei:s-tWs',l)ran(i^ 6 hTie Jndjcatuic luorp familiar 
/tbjieople^^rierdly/i ltt^^^^ tlio Km j> Bnjc)> 

: Dmsiou and • iw; Gbahcery i)maion/tliDie is ^ et- mo.l or 
. ' branch of thO'Higli 'Court.' of Justice, viz. tlie- Prohte • ' 
^■'I)iydi■ce,,Hd''Adnuralty '])ivisioQ'‘'(80o tliagnin^ HI)-'"' ■ 
'.which' ^vfi 3 ju^ment on dispute ' Wills,. mirihioiikl . 
CikoSj-and.Sliipping affaii^ Itlia 3 twojudges.-tbeRciuor-.' ■ ' 

■ OfwhomdscalldthcPj^deiitoftiieDiw^^^ {j^ 

' iTmEBA-NT JOSTICKS 

-It generally happens that two judgesfare appomted -to ' 
;^'each',of.'the eight circuits into which England nnd’Walos 
aredivided; one for criminal case.?, one for.cinl .ca^.'.'v . 

‘ jUf'citil'mcs we mean those dilTicnlSes, between- mah'huil 
. v'mah>hicli arise M’hen one has a grievance against nuotfierl;-:’ ' 

was for ihstauco, when an employee is wrongly disralsstid-.^;!'.' 

; by;.hi 5 einplciyer, or when a person slanders dr 'jiliels '-X' 
r-., another, or when a dealer' supplies goocls.of ah' mfericT' 
'.'IjhdHty' to those wMch he promised to deliver; etd(;-.fltc';,:i.A' 
.The 'Assizes meet in eveiy county four tinies,,a yeaT, iny;V' 
summer ..and winter for both criminal and civil caBea,iiL','r 
a' .-'sprinpaDd autumn geneiullyfor criminal casespnly: -Tlie;. ■?' 

'reception by the High Slioriff in his full. uniform;, -the.:! 

- blp^rillg' 6 f ti-iirapels when the Judge enters and 'leaycK iiis. - 
i - 'gilded coach ; the picturesque Javehn-men who walk beside., 

V,\ 'it; the solemn service in thediiefchurcli-; thein’aghilicent',;- 
'scarlet robe of the criminal judge phll 'this ouhVai'ji show 
Byinbolic of the digmfied'diaractorpf thelp^ceedintfs,;'’',. 
■V! . aud'.bf the majesty of tlie law. • In.olden-lmite.tlic-King 
’ ' was acciistomed to make a'.pr^'c.ss tlnpugh thpkmt deal-;,, . 

■ Tug justice to his.pcople, 'and the 'ceremonious obsoK'aiiCffi 
still maintaineil at-tho.'-Asases' repre.sont.,tl!0',honi8gp 
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accrtnl<?»I to Thf> »r«)]^ t^ino frocj ll« 

^'Jvin/s Bench, that from Iho snt of JuMieo ouw 
occ«jn«xl \y tho Xin^ litrasclf ami hence wo pay Iht 
nspectilue to tkiii as tepnjcatatuea of the Kin^ 

Till Jlpi fs 

British juiticfi 13 reMonwjil ihrou^liofit the world fvi 
its imfmrlialily and for ils swiftnc®? U is true tliat wc 
still wmetimw pj«?ak uf iljt hw a delays an 1 thiro ii< 
douhl Is room fur an accclention of the {ncQ at vhich th( 
husincM of tlio C^Mtrts w camel through. lUit notwjth 
ataoding ihcao defvcis our system is rccngoidod aa ese nol 
cmlioi I y that of any other « untry m tho uorl f SfucI 
of tlnsezcUkcco 25 attrihotahlc to the high character oi 
the Bene))— w tlic are collectively called Voi: 

It VO toad no doubt m sour histones iLat in early limi< 
tlio Jodies were oppomicd by the King tmd held effiw ni 
hifl plM«uro Tint was a liml systtin beawuo a Tiu]!;c 
was afraid of licmg diaujK'Lil if ho pnio a judgment dis 
pknsin^, to the So\ ercign \ oa mi,,iit warch your history 
hook for rotirself and find out the uaruo of the grest 
niGafures in the lime of B tllum III which altenvi ihi^ 
statotif things ajid lemlend tl»o Judges irninos-ahJe by 
the Crown except on a jowl nddrt?8 to tin iMinsrwgn from 
Ixitli Houses of BarlwiftCfit This grand itidependenco ol 
our Judges cnal lea tlictii ti disj^nso justice without th< 
fear or faiour of anyooct lud ss uo lJe^le^e m poyinc 
Uiew icry lirgo FiiIaueatoniisethomalioicflllMiipUlion 
of we hfltp geenred a jadiciAl syetem in whiji 

comiftiOn fiuch as you imti occaeiotuilly* raid of lu othci 
hudit, n quite unknown Them is iw veorso stato iiitc 
which aiiy country Can fall tl»u when its Tudieury eao 
bo bOMght—tlnt 19, mIjpii they will take uiomy from one 
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party to deal unjustly towards holier. As a good citi^ea 
you should be prepared to uphold the dignity of 1 he Hsnch, 
by lionouriiig'lhe Judges, and by not gnidging rviat may 
seem to you tboir very lajgo salaries. It is of llio utmost 
importance to each of ns that the fountain of justice sbouW 
be hept pure and free from the slightest suspicion of 
corruption. 

You will read from time to time in the newspaper that 
His Majesty “ has bemi pleased to appoint ” Mr, So and So 
to the Hench. As a matter of fact the lower or “ puisne ” 
Judges are recommended for appointment by the Lord 
Olianccllor, from among tbo ](^ng barristers, T)id 
Prime Minister recommends to the King suitalde candi- 
dates for the offices of Lords Justice and of Lord Chief 
Jnstico. Tims, again, you see that in accordance with our 
ancient way of doing everytliing in tlic name and under tlie 
authority of the Crown, the name of the chosen person is 
reconnaended to the King for appointment ; and tlic King 
always appoints upon the advice of his Ministers, To 
enhance the dignity of their office the Judges of the 
High Court of Justice are offered a Knighthood. In the 
Courts tliey are always addressed as ^ My Lord." ^ Outside 
the Courts they are usually spoken of as Mr. J ustice . 

The higher judges are alM made Privy Councillors, and 
therefore are addressed as " Kigbt Honourable.’’ 

Barihstehs akd Solicitors 

The legal profrasion is divided into two kanchoB— 
Barristers and Solimtors. Barrieteis are "called to tl)o 
Bar," os it is termed, by one of &o four ancient and 
honourable Societies of Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner Temple, 
Middle Temple, or Gray’s Inn. Loading hamsters are 
raised by His Majesty to the rank of Kings Counse) 
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(KC^ It H tlw solo of Umsiera (o appear 

fttjjJ ploftJ m tlio Jh’h Court and CoutUof J\ppCAl The/ 
arc ^wftya Him rolxjd m bh^k rowus end ue.Tr virb 
I f C 'r TTur black silk gowns. Sohcitow aw legal agantg 
for tlietf thoais, and tmploy IwrnBtors when tba 
ease rc(juirM careful ad\ ocicj before tlio Courts Soltcitorj 
ftto cntitloil to uppeuT in iho County Courts, and Pctij 
?cs^ioual Conrti, but OTcn ibca, m difficult ca^oi, it w 
tttual to omplof CoimSfl— 05 bimslm arc called 
SoliGitora cciuJiict a vast nmonot of \mk Hint wquires 
Ppccuil twmin;? and cxiirt b,:vl kucwlotlto— quUeouisuloi 
the work of tlie tourh wiaHi uf ctmrso nro employesi 
solely m dwd)i}„ d *{ 'Ibf’i ar^ ft>)»jjtiod soJfc.ioM 
after cxauunaLiou by tho Incorj«niUTi Lt» Siriety, and 
pa) TU amiuil fw to tlio tmvtrnmiiit for iHrmission in 
pracU*«a 


Tffe Uw CoUftTS 

\MiC 41 next jou visit fiOndoii )on aliould go to the 
Lt» Coiirt't in the Mrind,aiid rateb tbs cour^sof a trrt] 
\ou >uU Icirn mow from a few hours spout inside the 
Court llian you can Iram fruui imdmg auj UoL IlemcTn* 
krlliut tlio Court^of LwaroalwTjsopfu to tboptilihC'— 
tliew is no simt udniisistration of justice wi this country 
You are not likely, however, to «^o a criminTl trml at the 
Law Courts m the Strand \uu should, if you wish to 
wilucBa a crimiiiTl trial, visit iho Court wlicn tlio -Ansiits 
uro held at yuur Count; or iht- Central Cnajunl 
Court ftt the Old Bailoy, Ixmdon which tits ever; tnonlii 
for tiiQ trial of prMnera wlio are charged with stnoiis 
Climes committed in or about Lcmihm 
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, TnE'.Couws OF Appew, 

■ ' OiirlegdiDaLitHfeiks'Gomprise.many,o^ , 

'iiliqse so .briefly desOTibed-aboive.' 

• :■/ If fche suitor is dissatisfied tvith'&o judgment oftliQ' 
High Ctiurt, it is open to him to ap^al i'o'.still'.highei' 

■ tribuuak He can cany his case to the Gonriofippcal, 

-v' where if will be heard 1^ three "Lords Justice^” who ‘are ■ 
,qf Mghoh.ranlc 'and wider experience than the Judges' of ■ 
the lower .Oourts. Lastly, if stiirdissatisficEl wth tlie' 

■ '.•I'esulr^ he can toko his cause to the House of lords, 'where 

certain "Law Lords,” presided over by the Lord Cliaiicello!', 

■ will give a patient hearing to the case and.tlich dejivef 'a 
,• Judgment which is absolutely final. There is no appeal 

from the House of Lords. Certain of the Law.-Lori are 
■; clioscn because they have occupied, earlier in their career, 

■ 'aomo high judicial office. They arc raised to’ a seat in tb’e 

■ House of Lords, under the title of Lords of, Appeal in ' 
Ordinary, with a life peerage (^e p. 45). Of the' 

■ Jiidicial Committee of tlio Privy Council as' a'CouH of 
Appeal from the Colonial Courts and for Ecclesiastical;- 

• Causes you have ab'eady heard (seep 64). 

’ , CoDBTT Courts ,, 

'■ ’ If a man owes another some inouey'and'refuses'to pay, 

’ he can he compelled to do so by the Courts of Ismi; But. 
•jf.tbe snin is only a small one many people would iather 
- ,8uflbr,its loss than be put to so great an expense' as' would : 
' " be incurred if the case were takeii for trial. toT^ndon,'Ov 
" even to the nearest Assize Town. To_ enable small dob'lS' 

' ' to '.be recovered, as well as jotbter minor .disputes to' be 
.seltklwitb .ns; little cost as po^ble, a-large number of 
'.'snmller, courts, called'yConiity^Coufto” were Bstablisiied 
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{u llifj }C:ir IJx-Jfl' Tha Gianti Court vrlio ary 

adJns'ted id Ct^art as “yp»»r Jloaoar," arc apiwwited Ij 
tlicLord Clmncellor Thoji'carh liwo a"cin.mt*’ unil'’r 
llieit cliartjc, cont jihiug a numliCT of dislncL roarl^ 
Lngl\ncl udiuJcd lutu a^ioat Hvo liumln'd diitnct? and 
eicli judj**, lioltb Ilia Cytut mi tatlt of Ids dislracls at 
frequent intcnals Chima for dubt it 11310141*1 up to 
i'lOO caa trial m tbo Counts Coorta A jurj* of eigltl 
men may be erapln}wl if snilors bo desire, in carw i\hcn? 
llio sum 1ft di5]UW IS o\OT At, and in cnsei iri\oUinjj 
nioro limn £20 the lartiti if dissitisficd witli tin ruling 
(if law of tbe Coiintv Cunrt Judgt., nii\ aj jKjal to the llij,!! 
Court of Ju«me. 


TTO 

A treat main unmnal offinvi's of ^ ■'enonii 
tharieUr am uuMr bro«j;Ut to Uio A«h!z»' 9 M rill, nc in 
tlio Old 13iil«} (.'*('0 p 107) iml art dnjiosctl of locally b) 
tho Count) or roniu^li Mftgwtratcj (fia p (jj) sating 
cjllicr in Ktty ^cssious or m (Quarter S-enmns. Ut m 
ubo tbe lower court first, aariicl^ tW Unrt of J'cU) 
Fcwmijs TIjo jninubjinot of petty ofrujces, siicli as 
lioiug driinV. and disonlerly usio^ foul lanpugo In tlia 
slTOelB picking p fktU ossmilis etc etc , qw. Ibo slaple 
bvi8im.ss of Ibcw Lourts Tlw) iiki take note of any 
bpcaclies of itie local b)ohwa (sie p C3) owi am em- 
jiowcrwl to inflict finta upm jinnts who do not fcud 
their cbtldren to school The p*dic« arc vtry much jji 
cvidmce m llicso courts wbicli aru ni coiispqut'nce called 
” Police Courts ’ ^\!icn a >or) gn\c cnino has U'ou 
committed, tin police first bring Ibo priwmcr lo iLo Policy 
Court and if Ibo MagiHniti*, afkr btanii^ the diargui 
and yiiajuuiiug tbe witntS!^ (hiuk ibi. is oiifsfd'^ 
* 9<1 toilet c as 
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■ Llwir 'po\ybr3, Sa, is, too' SErions for . tiiem to , deal ivitb, 
they' coiiimititho'prisoner to tofe ]u3 '.trial at. the.Quai-ter , 
:„ ;Scssjotis {fiQ 0 :UCXt cliaptet), or, if a-very bad case, at. the 
' Assizes. The Depoations or Statonients ma'do'by.the 
' accused arid the witnesses arc taken' dowii.iri writing, and 

■ ;read alorid'to tlio prisoner, afterwhichtbey are signed by, 
the " deponents ” and sent forw'arilfor the'uso of thdhigher 

■ court.' Sometimes, but not if tho 'charge is of a. very 
grave character, 'the accused is “admitted to bail/! that isi'. 

; the prisoner’s' friends pronuse to pay a large sum of money 
' -’if he does not appear for trial at the apeoilied time, Some- 
times tho 'accused’s own promise to -appear, is accepted, 
'and be goes free until the day of the trial.', Sometimes' 

: again’.tho police havo not had time to-got the witnesses 
.-'togothcr' and to secure, tho necessary evidence: •“ The 
' niQgistiatos may not feel inclined to allow the accused'to 
; be at large, arid they “remand’' Mm, that is, he is kephu 
prison' for a period not exceeding 8 days- before being 
• again brought up before the Bench. If im'portant.witr 
nesses cannot be found, or if there ^e other .unavoidable 
delays, a, prisoner may he “remanded” Boverah times, 

•, - 'The epurbs of Petty Sessions aw presided over by two 
' or 'more unpaid magistrates (».& Justices of' the Beaco), 

■ \yho arc 'not— as a rule— trained in tho law/ , They"aro, 

' : however,' assisted by a Clerk who is a lawyer, -arid ns 

■ ‘ already Btated , (see p. 65) in London and_ the largo towns 
: ' where there aro many cases daily to deal with, a Stipendiary 

■ ■' , Magistrate is appointed to relieve the magisLratos of tho 
,• work. There is no jury in a Court of Petty-’SessiouB. 

- ■ Tho cases are such as can bedealt wth'by-thB-magiBtr^tes 

alone, and shmm'arIIy,-consegnenay this, court m often 
-spoken-ofas a, court of'“Bnnunary Jurisdiction. In al 

- ■- ' tho higher criminal’courts^hovrevor/you wiU fmdn jury ot 

I2m0n. - ' ' , ' . '■ 
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Tho following iliosrams aliow tlio rcUt{\o nnk of iho 
Courts of JasUco Jit thh eonouy — 

Il0C4» 09 Lo«d» 

(1 tiul CoQtk «{ ApfCA)) 

Cmrt ol AjfejJ 
Iligh CoDCt of 3iiii\e<\. 

Cluucorj^Pi^lilua Brti^ HhUftfo Protato I)!foriy, an4 

ftrnini 

llifiri. ttro ai<(i tlio — 

Cfltintv Cot-rc <Ja'»rtir S?«. I )ftl Cgroin-ti 

^Civtl Ca-iu) ^Lriniuut Cov't. 

Peliv bOMlonx 
(Cnuioal 


QtfiTio.a TOR DiscibHioK AMD ItWEvrcrT 
1 Wliicli IS )c*ur mircst Asnixo Tovu’ \S]ifii do tlra 

rtiit /IwiOJ hfpnl 

J \S bore IS 1 our nenrest Coant) Cuurt, and w bo tliG 
Count) Ctiurt J udp, of jour distnct J 

1 ttlirro u ) our WflH.'vt Court of 8(i«w<fast Js rt 
fresKltJ oTpr bv two Tu^tu'w of tbo rnct, or there R 
fcttiicndinrj Majj»tmtoJ 

4 Vhit w R \UrU tn Cbanfcry"? (frwj ^'Lnej 
clipiedia BntaiiiarV uiidcr heading “ Infant 

C Wliftl WM III'* llftbeas loqui Act of 1679, and tvliat 
njrlitfi iJios it ftt ure to e^f 

C Di<i,u&s hoa fa? ptmdiimAt Uiould Ik\ (1) rtJnbulitt, 
(9) ili'lcntnti nod (J) n^orauitot^ 
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COURn MD JUDGES {Csniime^) 

Justices op tub Pbacs 

iMOKG tbo oldest and most valuable publics servants in 
our land are the Justices of the Peace, persons wiio.by 
reason of tbdr local importance, are enteusted with a 
Commission from the Crown to maintain the Xing's 
Peace, and to punish those smaller breaches of the law 
whicli m call offences rather than crimes. These magis- 
totes are appointed by tbo Lord Chancellor, generally 
upon the recoinmendaiion of the Lord Lieutenant of tlio 
county, and were, up to quite recent times, ahvays selected 
from among the county gentlemen of wealth and position, 
lou have learnt, however, that the Cbairmen of the 
County, Borough, and Urban District Councils arc, noiva- 
days, Justices in virtue of their office. The very name 
of Justices of tbo Peace implies that their tot duty is 
to keep down broils and tumnlts, or anyfchbg that would 
lead to a “breach of the peace." They had formerly to 
see that the roads were safe for travelling, and that 
robbers and' highwaymen wore hunted out and sent for 
trial at the next Assizes. Under the reigns of the Tudor 
and Stuart Kings the number of Justices was increased, 
and more dntiw were imp(Bfid on them by Parliaraeut 
until they became practically thcTulers of the county, 
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s»f] Tvlicu tnct(aa llicj tin) at Quarter 
th "7 uot enly lri<>d tlieprwontiswhn were put Uforotbem 
but ilid many for tbc regulation of tbs uGairs of 
tho cniinty, Tor instAiice, they n<od to 8]i[Hnnt con- 
ntabks to Siiisb in prcsorviii’ tlift peace, and also had 
cltirgo of the mam loada and of tho county 
ami rt troi the <laty of ibo Saske^j to aoo that titoso 
VMTO kept in good repair Some of tbc« very consider* 
able pov^cn tic) po^'Css to ibn day Jfaiiy of their 
(lutii.^ however linvo liaa plac<»l eUcw)ienj You hft>o 
learnt (“eo p 77) that the touniyCmmuh nowadays looh 
ftfiLr tho imin roaln aul bndj,cs Tin. Justice Uivo, 
liotrcitr *1 flh’'ro of control (Sf-o p 78^ over Iho County 
ConaubtiUry But m other directious they Imie aeon* 
sulerablo nmuanl of nuthurity Tlio) can i^siie ''war- 
rants for tho a^|hbeo%ion of suspected jwili*, al*o 
'Muramonscs to bim^ people before them to aiisvir 
certain cJiiryes 

A omrfljt n nn order for « snsiiected personV 
ajrest A ' siiintnons is an order riqinriDg n person to 
prcSfol binmlf at the < ourt wpm a curiam day 

The jwers of the Justices are clnefly opjarCnt wlicn 
they sit at Tclty or Quarter Susion'*. For instance, if 
some neighbours dog lit jou and you went in ftw of 
bitten again sml your ettghbour rtfwscd to keep 
the dog umlpT control }oa could go to tho nearest Court 
of Pctly &cfl3ions ami ash tins inagistrotLS to i^4uo a 
“summons'* against the ouuer of the dog. Tina iboy 
would do, and a policeronn would dcluer the summons 
at t!m dcw-ownors house. At tlic next aitfmg vC tho 
loOeirtwiM tho d<'gounet must app(^or, send some 
jispoiaiblc ]>cr^on, to exjlam why ho did not keep tho 
dogxiuikr o«ntro! If be did wot apiHar or scnl a sub- 
fclituto ha could bo urfcatvil If iio could not guo a 
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salisfacfcory explanation why the dog \vas allowed to he 
at largo, the magistrates might order the dog to be put to 
death, or at all events hept strictly chained up. 

Quarter Sksions 

Having learnt something about the Court of Petty 
Sessions, and of the magistrates who dispense justice in 
that Court, let us turn to the next of our Crimintd 
Courts, in which the Bench is occupied by Justices of 
the Peace— those unpaid administrators of the law to 
whom tlio country owes so much. 

At Quarter Sessions the ma^strates oan try mudr 
more serious offences than those dealt with at Petty 
Sessions. As their name indicates they are held every 
quarter, and although two justices are enough to form a 
Court, a largq number generally attend os the occasion 
is ono’'Ci*Di^Q^ importance. The Court of Quarter 
Sessions is presided over by a Chairman, who is gene- 
rally a man of Wgh position in the county, and one with 
a good deal of skill— for you perhaps know that it 

is a tradition ii' ® county gentleman, with 

- large estates ^ be 

; called to the BaA *^063 not practise afterwards. 

’■ • 'Town, the Sessions of the Borough Magistrate 

•presided over', by the Keoorder— a barrister of high 
ding, appointed by the Crown on the recommendatioii 
Jie Lord Chaneelli™* ^ “ usually summoned tc 

■ i the Chairman\o^ Kerorder at Quarter Sessions 
'ery large powers ofV'^^^bment— even penal servitude 
—are entrusted to this .court, but murder and some of the 
very grave crimes cani!|®*' b® taken at Quarter Sessions 



tovius isli 




Tift rtidj— rnrr G/is» 

To Bcr> 0 oti ti jnr) is & duly wMcIi luiy* Rnd ^crif-nll 
doC9,f4Uoiioscr2 cidrLQ &( flomii timeotot^ar lu his hfi 
Junta irealffiys fiU|) 1 o} 4 d in cnniiosl casts ottho^Uiizt 
autl at Quaitor 8 i.jj!iona. Ihcw h too alwajaajury t 
Corantr^'i itmucsts ftud soowumw thty arc dtinnnde 
jn civtl cnats in the Kin^s Ituiicli iJivinoii at tliu Lii 
Courts in Ion i'jn anl id \arous County Coutl' 
JIiHS )ou sou ihta art |1 iitv of iHtaajons on wlich 
liouseholtitr inny hu 1 hiwsilf nunjiuoniid for jury lervici 
lu I^^mloti iiidt 1 ihut aro so many courts nu 
wkro all lilt Nirj tn.ti an. in&l— msnj of thei 
occapyvof; several l-iya mil tscii vre ha— tho burden i 
;ury 'trvkt u >tr) aiiJ li^ lesroto base sojjjetuiM 
l?e«u rain^tl b> hfjt so loiij; from thar busuts 
Hut Ihou.h tlit'tt hanUIiijis uadoultcdly occur, 111 
meth 111 of trill by a jun >f om b follow citutna i 
riglitly rc^janl'il aa ono ot the grtitest bahrarka of on 
ancifMt lil’crijcs 

li] Itipland '\Valo3 and Irehod the jury ts chosen b 
lot from a Ion" list of I'coplo liMnj; in tho noiglibourhoov 
In a cnmiii'it itnl it is tho jnrv « duty to hear all tliat i 
saIiI for and against the pnsouoror defenJant to listen { 
what tlio juilnO tells tltm about tlia law and then to sa 
whether they tluni the prisoner ' piilty or ‘ not guilty 
A >cry tnwallttyiaeutisinadeto jurojt—lf aday,tbotig 
specnl jurymen,'’ dramn from a higher rank la hf< 
rccetrc 21f a day 

The ;,rcil hsl of a jury is to deternimc quMtiona i 
hch AVhen a ruitnUr of men are taken at ruidom, 
IS TPry mihktU Out thoj are all frietilj or t-ccTnle^ < 
Ujq panics It 13 much nmw liUly that tboy will I 
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unlvnown to tlieni, and therefore •mil form an impartial 
tribunal, 

At present no •troman ever serves upon a jury. You 
must decide for jourselv<ffi whether you tlmik it would be 
wise to admit women to this arduous and often painful 
duty of citizenship. 

The juries of •which we have been speaking arc styled 
in legal language Petty (u. Buiall) juries. There is 
another jury of -which you should know something, viz,— 
the Grrand Jury. 

Though this is one of our most ancient legal institutions, 
quite a number of lawyers to-day think it superfluous, 
No doubt it had its uses in times past, but now, when the 
administration of justice is mucli more tliorough, officieut 
and careful, ^lere really remains very little for a Grand 
Jury to do. i Never ihcless, just before the Assizes or 
Quarter Ses5^^8, a jury— generally drawn from among 
the J.P.’s for l he county, and numbering twelve to twenty- 
three persons- -meets, and under the direction of the Judge 
goes very briefly over the charges that are brought against 
those awaitingyrial. The jury sits in private (neither the 
prisoner nor counsel are prosent), and hears only the 
evidence in support of the cbaigc. If they think that the 
-.cliarge appears to 'be well founded they mark “the bill of 
'j indictment,” “ true bill,” and the case proceeds to trial. 

■ the other Land, if— as veiy rarely happens— they 
er the indictment is not borne out by the e^udence, 
k it “no true hill,” and the prisoner is at onee 

the remarkable lonacity with which we English 
'ding to old institutions, we ai'O slow to dispense 
_ -veil the slender’ services of the Gi-ond Jury. ^ ^ ^ 
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in 


Tuf STi'OSfi Afm or ihf Iaw 

Von wc iionicuini‘9 totil that cinliialion haa in fjr 
julittocwl tlwt the I/iw ii'liw up^n phpjcjjl 

force fur its authority, Init it u aw'ptcd because it is 
•^reft-sonabk/ ami is obeyed “bv popular consent.'’ Do 
not la under any doKwiwi upon tins subject The Kw 
resta lo*tlay. as it alfl’ays Ijos «loin» upon physical fora 
The ^mbtcmin is “llio atnmg arm of the Uw,’ the caevu- 
two officer, who by mum forco upprelicmls, and comjiels 
tlio fan brviUr, ubccltcr man, isonim, or cliild, to como 
iKjftiro tlio Jiiilp.? Anil afUrwonls it is by physical fvrcc 
that tlio calpnt is bnlcil to prison aiul comi'clleil to 
perform ihstastcful twka Kvin a iiinple bje latr of jour 
toirn, sucli Qi that wlncli directs th it no rubbish or offen* 
*ivo matter slinll U tlirovm into tlie Btn'ots.nsts fur it* 
viiliditj upon pliysical force \\ lul n ouLl Itappeu if you 
broke lilts bje law f \mi would receive a '‘summons" 
from llic raigistntes to ippur ot tljcir court and aosirer 
for j our (lisroginl of ibo bye-ltw If you took no hwil of 
lli« mminons you would soon find yomsi'lf arrcfiieil by 
some sUlwart poiiciiuan, and iiofore long you would !•<} 
heavily fined If yon dcclinctl to pay the fine, yon \soubl 
1)0 /arciUij taken to prison If yon slrugglwl you wotiM Imj 
plnccil iQ handcuffj U » ibe wmo wiUi e\cry Uw you 
Itko to nirce Dtsobeiheoco to its m«odatc’s renders you 
liable to compnlsiun by phrsical force 

fkiCiug Uwt our liua are made m rarliamcnt by tbc 
wpre-«nlati\M of the people, wc aro picjwteil to yicbl a 
ready cocaeRt to them, bu< 2 to tbc appliciiuon of physicil 
force agilnat iboso who wiUiiUy break them 

Xiie t>olicemau is tbcicfore an otficcr to whom uicli and 
all of us aro indcbicil for tlie mauitonariM of the Uw, ami 
for the ftpprcbonsion and Mfc-koppiwg of hwbreaktr?, « 
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well as for many other sorvices to the public, such as the ' 
regulation of traffic, iho protection and restoration of lost 
property, etc, 

A private citizen ks the right, and indeed ought to 
arrest anyone whom he sees in the act of committin'T a, 
crime. The policeman, however, ia endowed with larger 
powers. He may arrest a raan on suspicion, even tlioufTh 
he does nob know for certain that a crime has been com- 
mitted ; he may even arrest amtai simply because he looks 
ns if he were going to commit a crime. In most cases, 
however, the poKceman acts under the authority of a 
“warrant" granted by a magistrate. 


SrsciAL Constables 

Even at the present day every able-bodied man is 
liable to be compelled to serve as constable of his parish, 
- or substitute; and tbe duty of preserving the 

peaoe'te'llliSel" V 

stables" Inf 'V great disturbance—as for instance 
toiBg'a geiior7l5*'“®P““ cortalles-k c»toM 
from araoig tie 
and are armed iritli 3'""’*“”“’ 


TiieI; 

The Coroner's Cou' 
Justice, It is really, 
of accidents or sudden 
suspect that a person 1; 
foul play. The Goto J 
Council, is usually a m: 


ter. A jury of at least 


Ooboneb’8 Ooubt 

*rt can hardly bo termed a Court of 
\ in inquiry or inquest held in cases 
'r deatli, whenever there is reason tc 
' ‘®!na come to hie death by accident oi 
who is appointed by the Gountj 
edical mMi and often also a bands 
tivdve men assist him in decidinj 



COUJiJS JA7> JVDOh^l Ito 

the crtMsc of (leatli l^Tjtn there w & lenlrci of muitlvT cr 
fiitnslittghtcrjiccc'sitatiag tlio trial of Oio at the 
^lii’2C» t) c Coroner «.in litA oicr the ^ntneifc^ to giro 
cviJtnco at Oio trial and ho s(^adi the deposiSioas t e. the 
imtlPT italeEWtUof their cFilencp, to tho Coart lK!*b*o 
’nlijch the trial will hko jlieo; 

ConoBSl) a]*o the Cororcr Jwa to holl an icqop^fc 
upon trcoaiirc tr/jvo tMtw harieil money or valnaMta 
tbit arc flCCJilcntly diseoTCrel the Dwnir«hip of whlclj is 
lift known or is in di«j ute 


Ar A ( ttVlHAi iBtAL 

Nothin* has ken eanl 8c» far upon the actual pro- 
r(.dure inMtlo U o court at a tniU M all tlie seusatmoal 
ctiimual are folly rejuried m the uesrspapen an 
mtclUkent lendir s m bct'oiuus familiar uith thogetml 
method of cnnductii ^ a ctttnmal tnil \qu bavo read 
of tlio ptiBoiier in il o duck faem^ ilie jmlp?* the jury la 
that lox on one si Ic of U o judge and tho IwMstcw or 
counsel ID wip, nud {.own fcated m the gpaco between the 
dock and the ranch kouknow al*e of tha aweann" m 
of the jurymen to well and trnlj try the jnsoner at 
tho bar, you baeo heard about iho reading to the occus^d 
of tlio indictment tc the charge of amiignmenc mode 
ngtiin'b lim and the question put by the Clerk of 
Ainigiia Do you pleat! ’OuiUv or ‘Not GtiHiy 1 * 
Tbege muBt bo quite commonplaces to you if yo itosJ tho 
daily pipers '\ on will pcrliapa also know ll at tho wsv, 
for ll e I ro«ecutioii u opened bj Coims^*! for tho Crown, 
and Ihflt tho wiliicjacs for tie Crown mo then called and 
(leohre -wlut lleyknow of tho circnmslancta and whit 
tl cy faw with tl cir own tjes Thftj inieH not say wLal 
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.they we tbld by somebody. else—tliat -is, they must a6t 
giVG -‘'lioarsay .ewdehee,” .'iThe aceiised’s - counsel theu- 
cross-oxamines^^’ tbesslwU^scs, ■whicli^.does iot'mean- 
' ’that- bo examine .them .crossly, bdt fcbat jie'is a't.cross- 
.-purpos^ witli theni,.and floteios'to aimke their eviden'Be,,, 

' aiid -to' pixivc. that they vrere mistatea ip what ^ey sa^, 
’or ia' wliafc .they think are the facto of the case. • . . ' 

Then'' it becomes the turn of .{he Counsel for , the 
liefcnce to.caH liis wiln^^ in favour of the prisons/ 

'' 'Ond then for the Coonsel for tho Crown to cross-examine 
' tliemi • Since 1898^ a prisoner may give ovidenco on his. 

■ own' belmlf, U. he may speak for himself in ' bis'.mvn' 
favour. But ho must thb submit to crosspxammation , 

■'by ilio prosecuting counsel, aud unless !\b, is, 'really 
iiinocent of t!ie charge, he is much more likely .to. do 
• .himself harm than good by going into the witness box. ^ • . 

■ • .' After tho conclusion of the evidence tlio’ jury 'aw' 
•'.•addressed by tbo respective counsel, and InsUy tho iTndgs 
- “sums' up/’ and points out to the jury tho strength or 
' 'weaWoss of tho cases for the prosecution and the defonca.' 

He’ also explains tho law to the juiy, and finally dismisses 
them to consider their verdict. Tlie jury are loclced np, 
/and bo .one may speak to thorn or influence them in imy^ 
way-'whilst they ace ddiberating— often upon; the life, 
'and.nlways upon the liberty of tbs man ■in, tlie.dock. 
Wimn at last they have, arrived at a unaninious verdict, - 
" tbey-retura .to the court, and their spokesrriuii or -foremaii 

declares thattheyhavefoandthcprisonec,emiei;,",Gud^ , 

' 'or “Hot Guilty.” If “not guilty” the judge instaiitiy 
discharges -the prisoner, and if “.gaBty". lie proceeds .to 
' pronounce sentence. The sentence, of cqurse/yaiues w,ifeh 
the gravity of the offence, and with' the.- known character 
of thc.prisoncr. He may bo, lightly dealt' with. or the 
' 1 61 S'ffi ■'Wet 0.813. ' , ’ ' , ' ’ 
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loatittt rcuUnco by tlw h?p jdA) la indicttil 

Voti zn«st KOI'’ nbrr Hut tbe cinnefc clo jajft « Itu 
liUt— li& must mot mn(Ctrany jtcnnlty tliat allow al 

by AtaUtc Ne\ crtln’l''^, Imo o Uruo diacKtion 
la Ibo naturii aail la tlio se\ only of tlio pudahTocnh tlu) 
atrirtl, 

Vnlil lliG )cir 1007, iberc was bo oppril from tlic 
decision of Ibo judges in tbi. tnimml CourU , but in ibat 
year Iho Unniiml Ajitcal Acl‘ wfti p'lsaei! « Intis 
£o B coriMclfd I'crsflfi for tlo frst time n n^bt of appeal 
Tlie appeals are Loan! 1 > UiTve of llio High Court 
vvlio limy qnaMi diuum^ls or mcrodMs tlie stuttnco of the 
lower court )f Uuy (Ucin it tno “’cvut or Uw 
fcnkiiU 


A ( iWt. iUiiON 

Thoiigli as and aboso >ftn an very likely to bo 
acquiinttd wiili ibo Hum f iturw of o cnminil tm), you 
may not be equally fanuhar wiili llie proewa of hw 
known as ft civil acln u— ibat laoncin wlrch ft phiiitifT 
seeks (o ostabimli bia riRliU. or obtain (IaTOap\3 from 
ioiflwne, tin? ' dcfpmlint’ by wlsoin be Iim becJi injurCf! 
— citlicr lu lita bu'JiBcss prop it), or pt non or character 
Tbo first 8tLp m a civil action is 'the issno of the 
wnf” Yon liaaoiicreTqTOdaccJanftctiial writfn winch 
the samM only aro srjpj r<4SP*l— the rest I'cui" copnJ 
from tlio sclm! writ in ft M*ry well Luottb n^o wlaJi 
occnpitn] tlie attentiou of tbo court for seicnl d i) s 
■ 7 MI e SI. 
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A Wbit - 


Inthe'-HighCburtofJtis^' ' ' ipojGNo.iijo? 

■ ’.King’s Bench Division.' '■ '/ . i< 


- . , C D 

Defendant, •. 

EDWARD THE SEVENTH by thc.Grace'of God of Uic ■„ 
United Kingdom 'of Great Bribin and Irdandi and of ’the 
British Dominions beyond tte Seas, King, . Defender of 
the'.Faithto 

C D 

.of (here Mom C.D.’3 address) 

WE command you that within S days after this service of the , ■ 
Writ on you ioclasivc of the day of such scnice ^_u do cause'. - 
'an appearance to be entered for you in an action at the . 


' , And* take notice that in default of your so doing the Plaia- ' ,■ 

: diff may proceed therein, end Judgment may be given w your 

.'.'absence. - 

’ ■ Witness Rolell TfctesHc Baron Utebom UH W _ 

' . CbaKellor.bf Grsat Britain He 2 ist Jaj o! Jnl, m lie jear , 

■ ofoarLord, ipop. ' ,, 

y' You see from the ahove, that tho writ is issma Wo- 
. ■ iiame of the Khig. agoia atetoting the way W whiohm. 
English preserve, aneient form and treditons. Iffl 
oneinally,' every misdeed, even a atader, was held to » 
IMy to 'mw a hwh of the King’s Teaco, and 
'offeie against the Kin^s Majcstyiteelf. -It was 
■ fore proper.&r the Eng to anm^ the 
Court, aid for the OtaoeUor wio.wfflihis Eegisti 




covnrs akd jannh^ m 

Becntarj ^ actmJly lo th<j jssiw of tho wnt 
I tidott* il upo'i (\ e \rnnett on tho l«tck of) this wnt wcro 
the wonls 

" Tho Pliliiliiri Clilni » for Dam&gei for SlMaer," 
nnd (ten followeif a ntatcucnt of whin end wh^ro tlic 
slander wftfi utwml 

Thft Bafomhut upon nhom ^ wnt is acrved— whotber 
ho likes it or not— ninst turran^'o fiir an apjv'&nnco to bo 
entered, ' ttiat is ho nnut the I’LuntifC ond the Crown 
BoiQo ncknowled^nnent tim Im has reecned the wntj and 
13 prejTOTcd to answer the claim 

SlD^EQCENT STFPS Pi TMP \CTtO\ 

Tins first etep in the action is followed b> a senes of 
other steps The jilfliatiff next driwa up (a hamster is 
pcaerallj eniplo7cd to do thb work) n "Statement of 
tlniro, wliicli seta out with great precision exactly what 
the pliinttlf complains of, and the n mwly that Iio dosiiva 
the court to grunt Tlio Defomimt then foUowaw;th fl 
" l}cfeDCc,'' fliowrii^, as fir os possible (hat the pluntiff 
haa Buflcfcd no iniiiry, snd mil/ has nothHi;* to com- 
pUin of 

You will not expect this short account of nn Action at 
Law to go mto futthor details 

TnK Tflui, 

rrentually— gonerall) after roiao noth or moidhs, 
Iho parlies lia\e got tTcijUiing lu readiness, and the ca=c 
h "put down for trial*' and waits its liint m tho list. 
As the day approaches tbo witnesses are Irouglit togclhcr 
—■wmetunLa thoyliaieln he fctchfsd from the provmus 
or even from fur dislint parts of the worid, and liie £ai«Q 
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is dtimately called od for Uial Tlie couusel for llie 
plaintiff states tlie fads to tho jury, and tlien calls liis 
witnesses to verify and support Ids statements. These 
\7itnesses are cross-examined by the defendant’s counsel. 
Then the counsel for the defence opens his case and calls 
his witnesses, who in twm are subjected to a cross- 
examination. by the plaintilTg counfiel, Then each coimsel 
reviews the whole case from his client’s point of view ; 
the judge " sums up ” ; and the jury retire to consider their 
verdict. In riie actual case from which this sketch of 
tliese proceedings is taken, the jury found damages for the 
plaintiff to the amount of Roveral thousand pounds, Tlie 
plaintiff took his case to the Court of Appeal which dis- 
agreed with the court hclow, and relieved the plaintiff of 
the payment of the excessive damages which the jiuy 
had fixed. 

fVheii no jury is employed, tlie Judge alone decides 
the matter. In difficult cases he often reserves jiidgmeuE 
for prolonged consideration. 

In the County Courts the whole procedure is much 
simplified and shortened, and them is no tedious waiting. 
The judge hears the case as soon ss the parties are ready 
for the trial. 


QuSSTIOiVS FOR BiSCOSSION AND EBSJIARCFT 

] . 'Whore is your nearest Court of Quarter Sessions held ! 

2. If you live in the county, who is the Cliaimau of yoiir 

Quarter Sessions ; if in a Borongh, who is the Recorder ? ^ 

3. Hame some of the Jusrices of the Peace residing in 

yemv locality. . , , 

i. Wliat peraina-ott«tai™iiira-»i!«i”P™ 
jurv-sorvice 5 ' , ,, mi • n,o 

6. “ live sliilliiigs mi costs, or sovcii days. Tim is 



(ovnis jMi junais 

ofuti (Kli^ercd ly Ihc Uus^tmtct. I>ihtu>R 
thv juiticA multing impMaMiitH-dt tho nUcmatoc nnn 
j«y»irtiit of ft fini* h it In wcordioc* v-ith the j ruicij V r f 
(fie of all cicsi Uforo tbo fawf Da ^o« whj obj 

ol/'i tioij to iil!<nrlnj» joor njm lo l« li1i**rtlc(l on Wli md 
nil tw«l to fn} off the fine by tn«t«tm«iti t 



CHAH'ER XI ; • 

. ’ SQLdmm AND SAILORS' '' ' : 

Tub British Nm ■ - ' . . 

•Wb usually speak of “ Soldim and SaEors,” 'but it would 
be wore correct, perhaps, to rororse the order ofthesb' 
words,- aad'to say “Sailors and Soldiers," for; the good 
i-easoa that -the Navy is iho “Senior Service," and our., 
First of Defence " ! You will see at'once why the 
Hayy imisb always stand foromost among the' armed forces ' 
of the ‘Crown, Since Great Britam and Ireland '.are'- 
islands, we rely upon tlie Navy rather than upon the . 
inmy to repel any invasion of a foreign foe,' and uuIcm 
tlio' sea were' kept freo from the warships of the 'enemy ■ 
our soldiers would not bo able to go to the assistance of. 
any portion of the Empire that might he in danger. • 

,. 'We therefore needa Navy strcfflgenough'not only to-' 
gUOTd the Homeland from attack, but in tim'o of war to , 
Lep open and safe the “ sea-paths” along whiclf trading 
vessels bring our food supplies and tho' raw materials for 
our' factories. That is what we mean when we -say that- . 
it is essential to the very ezistence of the Empire that t!ic - 
British'Na-vy shall be supremeat sea. - Statesmen of both 
the great parties recogofee this all-important principle, 
and. when discussing naval queations -in Parliam^mt ' are 
ready to sink personal and- polild^l-; differences,; and' . 
couibina in the maintenance of. a poweiful- fleet, ;If 
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tlicy duaptf at all upon tks mowailous Ruljttt it li 
t)uly on the qiicstioti wl elhci llio nirjnoy vo*ed for the 
eLips w enough, and wl ether it U being wOy apvut. 

It lui% in llie I'Wt been tlio policy of our country to 
3it\o ft Dctt etrong enough to be a match for the flotta of 
any tiro nations that mijaht bo amj eA a^mai it Tlio 
ciry of "tuo Louis to ono'* means that for ortry ship 
Luilt by the nc^t etronpest nwal power wo ought to 
build two Hut <19 bat(lc*hip3 md cruisers hare now 
groirw 90 huge anl costly it is htcotning s huiydrun 
upon th« CCfUHtrj to raaiutain a flul vri ich shill !#(» Inrgt 
trojgli to resist any pos’illo comhinotjon of foztign 
jjowtrs and also to i mlcct i ar fol'^Dial [)OS,'«pssi Pro- 
poMls for hnnmtion ( f annanuntT mule to other nations 
Inio w yet been unsuwessfab U is n groat wiiirwuon 
to U3 therefore to 1 nl that Canada Aualraha, and tho 
Olhut Domiuwus bevouJ tbo bus iin now engaged, in 
discussing qucsliaus of nisal dvfenco and considering tlio 
best inclhoda o( co^oircratin^ with the MotherUwl in a 
great dtfcnsivo scheme \ou Lnow seiy well that 
liQgUnd has no wisli to attaeV oilier oaUans and tliat 
her solo desire is to bo allow wl to pnt>uo a peaceful course 
of social and commercial dc^clopmvst Tlie Dominions 
sbart this feclio^ and are rtady to join wttli us m some 
general scheme of dt/cna but not of oggtcaioa. It w 
too early to say lip'll! wbat lines tins great 
scheme will k formulated Australia at present desires 
to posicss a of her own which ireuld relicie tU 
Imperial ^*av 5 • from the task of proteetreg Austwlias 
coasts Ifen ZwlaiiJ South Afnca aai reccatlj the 
Fctlcratcd Ikby Slate? liio with lanUi gcacrosiiy maJo 
irf^nU to the Jmpenal Kovy of f«Uy uiniifcd klile- 
sliips Canada is now dobaUng the fonn wljch hi.r 
conin' nUem to the Jiditmo ahall laku Mtin) 
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.Okdiaus iWk ^6 plau^vould'ba-'to coBin- 

■bute’-yearlya-sum of money s^cient t'o ^liild tlirce or 
four battleships, and,.man''th^ as far ns ppssible'^vith 
iiietf of 'Canadian birth, bnt .place tliein under control' of 
tbo British .Admiralty as 'part of tfic BTitish Pleet. 'Others 
•wish' for a purely Canadian Fleet on theAiistmliau model. 
You .'will, ' no doubt, wakh, wth-inierest tlio prdgress 'of 
(hesa proposals for creating an Itn^riai IfavarForce for 
ihe defence of the Empire. . 

How TUB IfAvr IS Managed ' ’ * .. 

■ The Navy is controlled in the name of the King by,- 
tliQ ' Board of Admimlty, at the ’head of-whioh-\is ti' 
Mehibar of Ihe Cabinet (see p. 23) whose bfOcisl title' is;' 
■First .Lord pf tbo AdmuuUy. He is always 'a civilian’, 
and sometimes mtliout any praetical hnpwlcdgO' of :tIiD 
,8ca;‘',Tlii3 my strike yon os very. odd, hut 'in pur. 

■ oountry 'we do not like to entrust too .great power to 
professional soldici-s and sailors.. The Army and, 'Navy, 
.aro.tcmble weapons wbicli ought only to be used in the . 
last necessity, and we prefer, therefore, to place them iuj. 
the .liecping of civilian •statesmen. The First Lord is,', of 
course, advised and assisted by naval olficere, of 'whom' 
.thC'Board contains four. The. Scaior. Naval Lord is,, 
always an Admiral of ■unde experience. Ho ,is Tesponsille 
■for the 'general condition of the Fleet, and regiilhtes its 
movements, and guides the First Lord in tlie apppinU ; 
ment of the senior officers. The ISccond Sea Loi-d deals ' 
entirely with the personnel, and the-Tbird Sea I^rd with/ 
■material.' 'The fourth of the Naval Lords iias control ' 
of- the naval, dockyards at Portsmouth, Eosytli, Chatham,/; 
SheeriiesB,' Devonport, .GibraItar,,‘Midia,'and. clsewii^ ■ 
'Where nieu-of-war 'are' built or rcpaii’ed,,. Tbo ; Board -of 
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Ailniimlty al^o coatains a Pmoanctit &CTttarv, & Civil 
liorl and a pArliaincntiry Tbft laltfir baa 

capnaallj tfi look after lid financnl affaira of tho Nfi\y 
aftd Ufuilly f rc^eat^ li o ^aral m Pailiai fTit 

At tl 0 hr*ail of each of tl t faU into which 

tie Anvi 11 Biddindcd w an Admimt and under him 
ATO \it.e-idmtnh and Hear Adminls. Lich man-of 
isar 13 oIKcCicd ly n Caj jim ivlio is revfOB'jblo for hw 
alnp under Vihoni ar« coimaandtni beutenants mid 
#Ljpiueo eyjpfare ttjlni'afp* ^riBtn ear 

]hiiUt 3 rtc flc Tie rrrw of cicJi shif la mide up of 
eatlanj ioia<-timfc‘'calIt Ilia jick^'U an 1 ofewjfin •trs wi I 
*l( kers who Uk» circ ol the mnchit « n On evexr ship 
titre are a numkr f tjon kluo^'in^ to tin# I oynl 
Moniics Tlc^eare folUtrs aal ruloro tw and aro 
]tjy «•< fill nil'll un i cd Tiieir muio w j"': mw per 
terrain (b\ laol an I k\) an Uhfty tro equally at home 
on liotli. 71 C) g( (u liLo Kut m an 1 ui eii nvccuary 
arc from Uu ihij'i la fi^ht on al on? Xhongh not 
heJonpn^ txactli t tin \nnyor lothc Vivy the Hojal 
Mnrinei have Ucoim, )uiU) hnioua for tliur bravut) and 
elTicicncy 

The w kept up hv \olaiiur) cnliatiiieuL Xo 
tco can be coiniH.ll 'll to wrie agiio^t hu.wiU Jlut 
this was not atwo}a the ca."e donn}, tlo long war with 
1 roncu a century «po 1 trhaps )Ou have rend in Captain 
Alftiryats stones or cNewhire of the prcaa'ang' anl 
the forcible metboda ciupli^ c 1 tn 11iy*o day s for oecunrig 
nllc-b<>dicl stamen for the havy Thoai., matters belong 
ton! v*gt>uo system wjiichwe trust mayiicvi,r Ikj revived 
Nowadays men tuliit fer fite or twelve years Mid H en 
for tbo most pirt entt'r tho IloTal ITs-ct Ilc«crvc from 
which tlicjr ton 1)0 sttmiaonwi for suvicoin timafif war 
Tho Cowlgunnls wlon you haio probably fwji and 
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who patrol oM-sliores 'daj and-night/are aii’ot]ietT)raiic!i' 
oftheNavalKesetves. AnothervaiukbleBoaiceoii supply ■■ 
■is the Royal RTaval Reserve Goinpri6mg,so'm0'27,Oi)O mi?n' 
draira from the mercantile marinfi and the dishing iieets/ 
.Tet-another small reserve is found in the., Royal -Rayy * , 
Yolunteem ivbo offer for service either on sea or land. ... 
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■ The ofScers, of the Navy am taine J from their hoy; •, 
■hood in special echools and training ship's. ■A long ■and"-', 
■very specialised education ie needed to make an eiScient', 
naval offioer ; hence the necessity of commenoing .his. ■' 

career at an early age— about 13. ■ .. 

The total espenditme distributed over to nine yeaia 
which should cany a naval officer from his eEtrance'OB ' 
a: cadet up to the tank of lieutenant is ahmt £li)I)0-a'^ 
sum wliioh compares more than favourably with .the 
expenses incurred in entering other professions, llacet- 
over, the pensions in the Navy are upon a fairly. Uheial 
scale and must, of conree, he taken into account, when, 
summing up the many advantages ■which the caiem offers ' 
to boys of ability, good charaelet, and strong physigne,' 

•■ ■ .Applications for admission to to Navy should 'hC' 
addressed to to Assistont Private Secretary to to Hist 
' lord of the Admiralty, 'Whitehall, london, S.¥. , ■ ■ . ■, 

■.'■ The introduction of the oontinuouB service aystein lias 

' been an immense advantage to to “ Lower leek "on im- 
proving to qoaRty of ite 'S, ‘I*®” 

what it affords to to officore, via. to profession and .devo- 
tion of a litetoe. In the old days tore ™ no, assm* 
of a career to to men. To-day every woU-betaea,» 
can rely on contoaoun employment at “‘“ "W 
tonowed by iOTVisiffl fm old age, combmed*th m»»: 
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orportunitis for rising to tho rank of Warrant Offlccr^ 
artf? in cartala to tfco wEnsiiMwnfKf rank? Tliare 
15 no other serrico vrliich off«*TS letter opportunities than 
Iba Bc^bI Kary to well-coraliictcd intelligent tnen deter* 
wiDod to get On. ParapWets raaj bo oliiafood »t Buy 
pO»t office lu Iho "Uijtfjil Kraplom explaining in clear 
language how, ufipu, anti wfc»it) to join the Eo}al Kary 

Belaletl to Uio lio^al Nary tUongb not actually of it 
are Uiu lower-grade api/untnients on shore in ctnn‘*otion 
with doclgardj, <M Il.») ArtiliC'rs and Dwkyinl 

Apprentiaa Lads cat* ring for ilic?e appointments must 
hoof gfxjj health atnl vtri gnml c]nri''tfU' and between 
the sgM of 11 and It* It is osuil lor th* Admiralty 
to offer aiminlly a ccrUnn uuiub'-r of couxraaticma for 
these appointmtDta to the I»cal Ktiucstion Aothoritiea 
throughout Iho coitntn Selcftul boys in the sccomlwy 
ami tochmeal s*hoole aro recoinmondcd bv tho Conomli 
for these appointraeaM au<t it ir»nld be well for parent? 
and gnardisns to 'Mtli the DitccLot ot 

Edttcaaou for the Dono^h or Conntv, in order to ascer- 
lam tho conditiona niider which thosf* eiluauons aro 
offL'Tcd, Rud the o; ponuaities ha* advanctinont which they 
ftlTonl W hoys with a Biochaaicwl bcoc 

Tiis B'^msu ASifr 

The land forcos of t ito Umtotl Kingdom consist of llm 
Pcgular Army and tho Tcmtowtl Army boih of winch 
aro laiswl hi voluntary cnliptmc it In placing our Army 
upon a volnntary laaia wo differ completely from the 
otliof great I'uropctin Powers who eit! or compel all mile? 
to servo for soine portion of thcir hfu wuh tho colour*^ or 
r«<wl to “ consonpuon/ in whnJi imUtary sorvico U 
dclenDmcd by drawing lota Of these two iiietho<U 
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Ooiiipiilsory Service is Mr® to eveiyoM; for it m possiUs ' -V '' 
.imdep to sjEtcm of Oonsmption.for s liohaai), wiio.'insl-' ,',r 
•, ilraTO an “ uiieky to.escape.'sctrice by-pajag ' ' 

ffor'a' enbstdtate; TMs is unjust towards 'to , poor' mt;" , ' 

■ wlio cannot raise monoy enoi^' ftt someone to take bis' 
place.-' • ' . ■ ' 

■ ' ■ -The British Aimy IB , very smali- compared TOth these' ' 

, of ^rmany, Euseia, and Prauce. As you learned earlier-" ' '■ 
V in thifl chapter we rely principally upon our,Ifavy tO' 
pixitect US from mvasioDj and we, therefore, -keep .only/ . ' 

' , a small " Standing Army ” of under 200,000 ineh,’ enlisted ■ 
for service either at home or abroad. Out Empire" is' so 
■’ widely scattered that what we most need is a highly"'. . 

trained .and efBdent “striking force”' which can .be ' 
i despatched at a moment’s notice to any part of the worlds 
. where it may be required. Whether oiu' Army ■ is large. ' i ■ 

, enough for the puipiose It has to serro, and whether in' the , i 
' 'futuw'WO may have to resort to compulsory: militery' ' 

. service arc questions which we cannot discuss here. But . - 
upon'these matters you will hear much if you only read' • 
the daily papers and listen to the addresses of. public - 
speakers and politicimiB. Tlicy are not subjects, to, be 

■ l^htly treated, and it iviil he yoni part as a thoughtfol-; 

■, and responsible citizen to help by your vote and -voice, 

' *' ' to- settle these difficult problems affecting the welfare t 

■ oftheState. 

■ ■ Tlie British Army belmigs, in a ‘apccial sense, to-the >, 

.. people! It exists- only by the will of Parliament. ■ This’ 

■ fwas not always so. In the tamea of the Stuart Kings the. 

■ army belonged to the King. It ms a royal force rather 

■ than a national institulion, and was disliked' by the people^ . 
because it was often -used to extend the personal power of 
' the monarch. . When ' William of -.Orange 'wasVbroitghfe ; 

’ ' - over, and the, Stuarts espeUed from' the.'ldngdom; a; speciEil. . 
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clanae ww in«crtot3 {n the /cunoua Pill of Ti^^hls nuba^ 
it illegal for Ifio S<rrcretga te mninUm a St'UKling Areiy 
in timts of [leaco tfithont tlio wm'cnt of PAiliamcat. 
Lvery year a Pill la nort kon^ht into rirhtment willing 
Iho duuj))£t of ■olilieTS to 1» ffin^jlD>cd, etc , anil Ji piafieil 
tinder ibo lltloof the "Army DwtipUno and ro^uhtiou 
Act” If for any reason this Act sreio omitted or fot> 
gotten to k tlio Arm) n-onlii be dmolrol aad 

tboTOcn mi^hb rotiro to Uieir lictu^ Tlio Navy, on llto 
Othf'f ham] la a pcnninent mstitutiois altliongli Tarlin 
hiw to \oto o'Ory lear the ncfesMrj fanda for lU 
tipbrej) But no annit&l Bill hia to be brtraglil m for 
the rejpilaUon of tlio Ntvj Thu Bill of lli^^bta iloca not 
prohibit (ho consUiit op if tho Navj wlictberia 

peace or war for the ^avv oa som can wo cwul I nevif bo 
used agamit tho people in the Ajuiti n ay lu tbo Arm) 

Tar Am Co(r\c:i. 

AUboogh ilio King w atill noiiiin'ill) the llC^d of Uio 
Array, )j 0 |«>««s>“cs in ttaluy a very liraitetl ftntbonty, 
Qtid the actual fidimm:^tratlon aoil c^niml u> vostod in tho 
hands of tho Anil) Council who wbiBt doing oscrything 
m tho King’s name, are directly under tho authenf) of 
tbo Calintt wJufh acta througU tlio Pocrcleiy of Slate for 
Wat Thus again )oa ob«<nc that the lorcea of tbo 
Crown MO tmder civilian control Tho Army Connell 
consists of the t^rarctary of Stale for War (who ndi aa 
President), four Military Members, nn 1 two Civil Members. 
It tbcrtiforo follows tbo jattera of the Boanl of Aiiramltv 

Tlo military menlcrs auperviso iJie s«.»eral braoeVa 
into which the business of tho War Oilico h liiviletL 
The first tiiilitar) merakr » called tlio Chief of llw 
Imperial Geru-fal htaff. He lias the general dinxtion 



'' aM' coafcrol'of.'the Aitiiy,--and .deals Avith' prepmMoii, 
aiid' 'orgaiiisatid!i.for,.w, the tiaiimag •of'-solto/.tliV' 
manceuvres, etc.,-_etc. .''IRie Adjeiant-Geheral ia the kcond '■ 

- niilitary iftemher of the Aimy Clouttcil Ho' is concerned'' 

, -'witb' the .raising and orgamsatdott'of the’ idOifcary- forces 
at homo' and abroad, discipline, medical,' and ‘ sanitary • 

; matters, and a mass d othar details too huiaororis to 
■■.mention. Third comes the QDartermaster-General, who 
has the ovei'sigbt of the supply of &od, ;e]otliing, fand ' 
.horses to the army, the settling of the amount'of'storos ' 

' that are to be kept in reserve, etc. The fourth, member' 

'is the Master-General of the Ordnance, ■ whose- duty it is ' 

• , to'see to the guns and ammunition, and ihe'maintenande 
of fortificationSj barracks, ranges, etc., etc, -The two civil 
members above mentioned ate (1) the 'Parliftioentoiy 
’Under-Secretary of State for War, and (2) the.'Hntmce 
'.'i Member of the Oouncil Their official titles; sufficiently 
• 'disclose the nature of their duties. Though, not- techni- 
. 'cally a member of the Council, the Permanent Undch- 
'.Secretary 'to the War Office who acts as Secretory .to, 

- '' the Army Council, tahes, liko most seoietailes, an actiye , 
.'part in its work. ' - 

■ The' actual command of the Army rests with ■ the 
■ , generals whom the Council appoint, and tho. Inspector-,. 
'General of the lorces reports to the Ocuncii' upon the 
condition and efficiency of every department 
' . , 'About a third part of the British Army is regularly 
.'Stationed in India, To ttt mat be added tie 
' , Indian Amy, '\vhici is about double tie eiao 'OI. tie 
'Btitisi foMo in that country. Thu cost of this, anay-.B , 

' ' iome'byMa itself, but eqedilioua, beyond tie Man 
'frontier .are.'paid for by to iome gorerament unless 

: Parliament decides otiurwisa' 

O' tee :British' Army ssus fonuwly orgawed'.m tm , 
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Jiofj (1) ihe JJ Army ritlt Jta (S)tU 

Militia, ftud (3) tho Atudliioy Forcca (\eomain 7 aad 
Volanti^) It 13 ROW oiganiicd in two Imes oaly, 
{1} the FejjoJar Amy with its Feacrvo aad Sp(y*3i 
llc«civa (the Uitcr replacing the old MilUw), and (2) the 
Timtorml Foroo or citizen army, constituted out o! the 
oH TwciaiKj and Voluiitc«*r9 

Sapjilcmcntary to tht AzidTj but without dcfinilo 
habdily for ecrvico tmlrsa othenu^e UDdmaken,wo the 
Kojal Military Cunesaaod Koyal Uihiaxy Adulcmy, and 
othu miUlary sclioiiU the OHicom Trainioff Corps, Iho 
hfatioual PkCiiervc, and tho oflicially recogaised Cadet 
LTmts Tiio lerini of semeo for thu rej’ular forces and 
Sp^cnl Loserve arc Jaid down lo the I’eorwJtiRg 
tiona and the uiadutous of eoli3tiii<'Qt of the temtonal 
force arc couUmod in tho Etgulations for the Temtonal 
roree *UJ thesa ri.^Hlat»Hs aro published by ilM 
Stationer} ODicc, and may be purcliascd Ncry rp'idily 
throuoh any Iwokptller at the co*t of a fiw pence. 

Titr ilEnt/uj?? 

The Ite^tiUr Army consists of carnlry, infantry, 
arbUejy, and engineers besides the Amiy Senico Corps, 
wlucli looks ofUt matters of transport anl commi'^iinat 
Them are also other Departments suidi os the Amy 
Ojdrenco Dfipartnient, tliv Jloyil Amy Medical Oor|)^, 
thoAnay'Vetcniian fccnn,c,etc 

A soldier enlists for 12 jian, pert of whiah is spent 
nith tlio coloiirt, and part m tho Jfe^trro Paniig ihi? 
Utter pitiod tlio men r« cuter pnraie hfo but are liihU 
to bo called out at any Umo when tlicir fcmas arc 
required It is pcsitbU for s niau to nsu tn tha Array 
from tlio mks, and to hccomo a eommia?ioned olTiccr 
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The standard of Hwng, however, set by the officers in 
certain regiments renders it Moult for a man without 
private means, under the rank of a major, to make ends 
meet on his pay, Theroare, however, many opportunities 
of serving abroad where the romnneration hsing on a 
Mgher seala, and expenses oonaiderably less, an officer 
can exist quite comfortably on his jay from the first, 

The degrees of rank of coimnissioned officers in the 
army are the following:— 

■ Field Marshals, 

Generals, 

Lieutenant-Generals, 

Majo^Grene^als, 

Brigadier-Generals, 

Colonels, 

Lieutenant-Colonels, 

Majors, 

tad-Ste»ants j 

The Territohuls ^ 

The object of the Territorial Army for "Terriers,” as 
they have bebn nicknamed) is to provide a force for home 
defence with no obligation to serve abroad. The adminis- 
tration of the Territorial Force is in the hands of the 
County Associations at all times other than when called 
up for annual training in camp, when embodied, or wlion 
on actual maiUry service. The Territorials came into 
existence in 1908, and have supplanted the old Yolimtcers, 
whose organisation was not all that could be desired. 
The Volunteora, must, however be remembered ’with 
affection and i-espeei, for they often received but scanty 
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enwam’cmftit from Uie niii^ipntica, fttid tins e«Uiu»u\JTn 
tliGj showed m tho causo oftao atfcijce, anti in TK.ndfef- 
itjg ihcrasvltea eflicjeui {soldiers liM tibnc mid® tbft luoi® 

CO (jjTTehtflsnc terrUoml «cInino jiossil/l^ The nio{tn <jf 
■♦tljB VoluottCjs wu 'IU‘fctict not Defianct '* and n atry 
moltn too I{ would bo wfll for tach nod nil of yon 
Id) understnud that these cilutn eolditra whether Killed 
by the old name ot Volontj era or by the new amno of 
TcrrJtor'ab, constitute iKo «olt barmr ktweeu the i-wpJe 
of t’ju countrj and sok'c 8>«t«n of cor'ipulf-^r/ znllitojy 
ftivico or ccin«tri])Uoo^ ench ns is employed in other 
bnda. The thanks of thi coimnunity an: tliertiforo due 
to ihont patrtolio men who dosoto their IcLsuto to equip 
pingtliernsf'Ixs fvr Uk* defence of the liornf'Iand With 
our^’tualJ stondHig army ttiiof jnramount sd'antago to 
Ills a 0 loily of nn-n valuntajily treiDed to miJitory duti« 
cajttillo of pam'onir^ tho couotr) m case the tcgnlat 
forces were euua^Ld eUcwhcro m fishimg tho cnetmcaof 
tlio Crown llio KCpUbr Anii> is not largo enoagh to 
filtond to homo def nco os wcU as to tho protection of 
OET pos«cMcas nbroitl Volantary cnlutzneot m the 
n-giilar army cannot iartiab a BuOirient supply for lioth 
purpwea, ami tlicrtfure, ns oaid oboic onlejs a cilir''n 
ftnny oraolimlCLM for 1 oine d« fvOcu is forthcointog it is 
fairlv certain tliat tins countr) aino ivould liavo to intrO' 
dtiKJ tome form of comptilscry service Whether Uiat 
would l« good Or lad fot tie countr) la one of thi 
Boljecta you miU Ihj asked to di?tu«s at t! o end of tlm 
tlmpttr 

The men vho volun’err fir the TcmtOTial Arm) must 
attend dulls deruig th' u leistm* hours for n imn^l of nt 
Jea-^t four ) Mrs, and ar^ TOjmml enco a year to undurgo 
8 tn U days' traioiug in caiap e:nplo)crs on. * 
willing to liUrale their men for this |«r3od wiUioul 
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deducfcioQ of wages ; and indeed it would Ije deemed i 
disaerTOe on their part to Uie State to wldihold pti 
misaion to undergo this short {uiiiiisl tniining, or to raah 
it an excuse for deducting a proportionate amount of wag 
orfialary. It ia hoped evantaallj to i-aise a Tonitoria 
Army 300,000 strong possessing its own cavalry, arfcillerj 
engineeia, and other corps jaid departments. 

The Officers’ Training Corps, which is a branch of th 
territorial array is recruited mainly from the Puhli 
Schools and the Universities. The object ig to train it 
members so as to enahlo them eventually to becom 
Special Eeserve or Territorial Officers. There are man 
inducements offered now in the way of attmctive allow 
ancea to young men who qualify themselves as officer 
in the Special Eeserve, iDfonn^ioc upon wbioh maj 
perhaps, most easily be had by enquiry among friend 
already in the Territorial Iforce. ISvery Officer under 3 
in the Special Reserve receives a retaining fee of &2i 
a year, wldch more than oovcrs expenses during his shoi 
annual training, as the autoorities sternly discourage an_ 
unnecessary expenditure over mcs^, etc. -y^ 


BoT Scoots 

' Aiecent movement inaugurated by General Sh R, S. 3 
Baden-PoweU for the training of boys in the principles c 
scouting, and incidentally in drilling exereUes and whole 
some forms of outdoor Tccteatioo, has succeeded beyoni 
aU expectation, Indeed the movement has spmad i 
foreign lands. A somerriiat simihtt' mganisataon is beraj 
also attempted for girls. Objection has been raised b; 
«me people to the Boy Sootts, ob the gmmd tot ttoi 
troining fflWBte too Bui* ot » ‘'‘f';” 

h«e ™tehed the hoy seorts at 
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fi< oatiflg gamcj proWdo & liealth) Putlet for fhij aa.tQ«3 
love cf UrtJreutiirti chwictanslic of bo;yjio<xi, whilst the 
ilnlljng exercises »ro deviscJ to stwf'Oiiii Wid davtlop 
the bodjT itul hi^o in thim acthing of a dntmeiive 
mtlitsry cJiofact<-r A Cba ciTwrt a made at the same 
tiCQO h^ tho scout meuten' and oilier leaders of tbs 
iDCvemcnt to tram tlio bo)s m liahta of respect to elder, 
kmdxifM to Ui'*iT fellows, elomhbt^ of and of 
lasgQ&^’e, snd al^oro all ta trathfuloesf sucerit/ and 
hcnwtirablo OcaliDg Tins moral iramiiig is of the 
Take, and many a Ud who might linio drifted into the 
tttihs of the * hooligans owts & di'bi of grutiludd to the 
Mfia who fifund freely of U e r iiaii an 1 money in O') 
vanung the c.iusc of the boy sc ut General Baden- 
Powell, m tho jafuct to hii book Scouting lor Boys, 
thtu rfesenbos thp work — 

“By the teto icouBog w rjimt the work ood 
atlnhutea of lackwood''m»‘D exploars aud fronlicrsmca 
In giving tho clcincnta of these to boys wo wppl) n 
system of gtmea, and pracUcta wluch meets (bur desires 
and In^tinctn, and at the <ame tiios educative 

"Irom tlko hoys point of view scouting puts Iheto into 
fnteniily gangs, whif'h is their natural oiganitfation, 
whether for gamc'*, mischief, or loafing, it gives them 
a imaji drc«s and {^uipiBCnlr it appeals to thojr una^- 
Mlion and ronmncQ, and u engages them m an active, 
0 ]>ca air lifu 

"The method of mstmctitn in 'acouting' is Uut of 
cn itiQg m U e boy the desire to learn for himself, and 
not by drillbg knowledge into him 

“From the pweula' point of vmw it gives pbjsicil 
ami dereloptncnt, it tachea energy, resourceful- 
ne^, and handicrafts, it paia into the lad tlfcipliiir, 
pluck, chivalry, and patrioUam, in a word, it develops 
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‘ character,’ "W-Meli' is mop0'’^fflitia3 than-;aiiyfchinff'to 
a ]ad for makmg his 'way in- life^ and' which is yet .pracii-, ' ' 
;cally .untaught in the sdiooW • 

.“rrom the national pdni; of'Tiew our eim is solciy'to 

■ make theridug generation- into good' oifag.,' 'Weayoid ' 

■ mihtaiy training for reasons given .ih the hook.” '■ ' 

Tsb Natiosal. ?UG •• ' 

: . ‘Wherever -a British ship sails 'the sea, whether.. a 
stately nian-of-war (ff a humble cargo "tramp ” ; whore* 
ever a British regiment pitches its cam'p, .-.whether at 
• • Aldershot or in the remotest outpost of the Empire; 
wlierever, in fact, British subjects have gained a foot-' 
hold, there flies the ITnlon Jack—fehe Monal Flag. 

. Our hearts warm to it wliea we meet it in diatahb 
lands floating majestically at the peak of- soine' lofty 
' flagstaff. For it speaks to us of home, aud we'know that 
we are among friends, and that the language of .the home*' 
land is ibere spoken! The flag is a bond hetw'eeri rdl 
good citizens of the Empire. It denotes kinship" and 
■ a .coiumunity of intei-csts, it hetokens an unquestioned 
i allegiance and devotion to King and (k)untiy; We, thwof 
ioro,' respect the flag, and wDl not suffer it to be' treated' 

. ."with indignity. Soldiers and sailors are taught .'to salute 
'the flag, and this is no empty ceremony, hut”- is full,of- 
/■ meaning. . 

The history of the Union Jack is interesting. ■ ■ Inlts, 
present form it dates from the year 1801 , . and signifies' 
.the' Uhion of England, Scotiand; and Ireland' iiito '.pne 
United-Eingdom; Ifyoudisaect'thoflagyodrviilseeihafc. 
it consists of three super-imposed crosses. ■, First, there is 
the large'red cross in the middle which is'shaped thu^ +. 
and which has a wliite border' round it..', It is the-O^ss 
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of St Oeonje, niid w cjoWcmatJo t! raghnd Tlj^n you 
wjU SCO Ihit tb rc ia a wliito cross slispcd like U^ia X <>» 
a ljln« groaad. That is thfi Cross of St Andrcv, and sraa 
for along lime tbe tjgn of Scotland And lastly yon vill 

that tlicro la anotber cro^s of the eamo aUa^n; as ibu 
bat, only red upon a vfbito ground Tina is th** Croas of 
St. rolcKk, tlio patron samt of Ireland 

Tub Frutca os W ab 

Happily to-ihy m 1 ngUnd wl know little of the 
liotTow of svar an 1 of the nn'cr) an I sulbring wlijcli 
aro Its ttauU Ko war can over bo fought without 
causing pam sorrow death and ruin torofiny^or siilhottt 
Icaauig klmid it much rancour and ill blood. If yon ere 
c>eT tempted to tbnk that war is a glonous thmp or lliafc 
lighting can cur ho enyihing hut horrible ftad crvel try 
and Icvu from the accoiiols of who lyjvo *cea fral 
warfare wliat lu rcaults always m wid irnwt be 

In dpaliDg with the inUjoct of War it is imposaiblo not 
to recognise tint thPfe aro soiao wars which arc juatifiablo 
and others that art not Wars snch as those waged by 
JiapolcOB fox tho saho of glory or oggrondisament are an 
nnintlLgalul enrsa to buunnitj On tlio other hand tfiert 
ore in s^bich ft p-opl'S wghtly ptrogghng to bo freu 
hire had do otlier eoiirso opco to then than to throw off 
Iho yoke of Uio oppressor by a sangnmarr war SucIj 
wars arO justified b) posterity and tho victorious genorala 
arc bailed as hbcmlora of their country Most of your 
great civil and religious lilK-rtia ha>o been von by tho 
sword, and at the pnee of blood As the nations grow 
oldit and wiser they aro happily shew'iug aigns of turning 
away from tie horrors of Mcwdihcd and looking to Irbi- 
tration lu a better mtwns of settbag disputes. lint thg 
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reign of peace ib ncrf; .yet -^(iablished. , Matters inydlviDg ■ 

' vital 'interests', , or nationfj-hononr.'aie as yet'exobded ^ 
from' the terms of onr-arbifcralaoii tireaties'. iet yoiir hopes' 

■ tlierefore be, ■ that p^M 'settlement of intemational 
difficnlties may increasin^y prevail.'*' But whilst cherish-. 

_ -ing' this' forwent aspiration, do mot forgot' the 'groat lesson ' ■ 
which history teaches, viz. -that war fromMimeito-timo 
appears to have been mi instrument in tlie,haiids of 'th« ' 
Almighty for chastasing those nations .that kv 0 -:grown 

■ rich, selfish, idle, eorropt, and neglectful "of/thcir duty '” 

• towards God and their neighbour. ' ■ 


. ... Qtostiom Fos Biscnssroir A:«n llESEiBon ' 

1. Disotisg the'value of Australia's -Bchome' of Kavnl 

' ' Defence, How far would their fleet be of any use' if the . 
■■Briti^rioetwerefirstannihilatedl 

2. Prom 'Whitakeria Almanack ascertain the names of the. 

. 'various fleets into wiuch the Nary is divided; Ho^7'^ilaaJ' 
.-monarethereintheNavyencludingEeserveBi ‘ ■ 

1 "What iB the approximate cosfeof(l) a "Dreadnought"; . 
..(2) a Submarine; andwhatarethowegesandallowahcMof a 
hiuejaohetl . • 

i., What amount of money was voted last yem-' by . 
ParHamenbfor (l)theifaTy; (2)ttio Army?. 

. ; , • Discover from Whitaker's Almanack, or other Annual, 

the.n'aiiies of the present mmnhera of tho Board o! Admiralty, ■ 

, and of the Army CounciL , 

- ,6; ,Caa you suggest any basis upon which Germany and 

England could agree to a imrifatMaofaeval-armaniDats? , 

' \ 7 , Discuss -the questum of compulsory 'military service., 
is' there compulsory military swrice in, any part .ol. cm' 

. -Empire! If so, where, and how far is it.successfalt - ^ 
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lind bVlw)*!, (Uid *oujs epl^’idid teconl tu.’Vy,)A‘»^ witK ^\tU 
Iin-loQ, liardo^ti, tl^losKff Ow “Birltnh (v3 " 

9 ^Tiat u llwj V 0, Mid foTwhat 13 it EWftnledt "Whul 
dul Xiip^leatt tQ^Q w)«n l>e tatd Ui3t itX Atrr^tino of bii 
soldim* knaliiuicb hj ft tsikrftli'dft t 

30 An? VDU ft Ikij ftctjut or ft mtiabtr d til® 0 TC J li 
not, ^hy DOtt 

U BwtUSft tb pToj«llion thftt ttft bcit ptiarniitM o( 
j»eftrt> £* to to p'epired for *«f 

12 JVnotistn la ib t!io dtit^ of iv patriot to uy, 
*'JIy cotinlTj right or wroOo't 

13 'itboit 13 MiiTtifti jU«f tVhcQ 15 it invoked la 
Civil lifol 
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Eahl? Educationai. Efforts 

' A OEHTDRY ago tbo majority of your coimtrymea- coulc 
neither read nor wito, and tlic j)oorcr mendhers of fciit 
, .community had littlo or no opportunity of .aoqiiiMg ii 
their youth even the barest elements of, odacafioh 
TClst some other countries (Germany in , particular] 
were' steadily developing tlieir educational systems wt 
stood still, doing little or nothing for.the education of tlit 
. masses, Tu earlier times the monasteries -arid reli^ouj 
'■ .houses all looked upon it as part of their duty, to teacl 

■ the rudiments of learning to those who were 'anxious:tc 
he -taught. At tlicir dissolution the schools attached tc 

' them were .also broken up, and were rarely re-establislied, 
It was the great desire of a few noble, minds of the lim£ 

- that the revenues dmived from the spoU- of the monastic 

- houses should be used in part for the cohtiDuation of the 
, work, of the schools. But this was not done, and nearly 
' all.tbe schools poriabed. Very few, indeed; of- our educa- 
tional institutious date before tlio - Beformstion. 
After the Beformation, however, we,, find amumber of 
Grammar Schools up invarious parts .of , the- country 

' and endowed by pious fonndrard, jiany were doubtless 

■ “conscience-money” foundations, representing 'a .partial 
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fVititulion of tha bjk)iU of tTo albs) a and Otli^r j’rO' 
wfojmation itialitiilirtus Dot tUo Oramnaar Sciiools nem 
conteiiip>t<^l wliat vetiowcallelomcTitary cdoc^lion, and 
tW Tcty poor riTily Icnefitod from thcd) foundations 
Till* no doult was parti) doa to Ibo dtfCculty wilIi 
wincli the poor could Uis[i"Q8e with the scant) earnings 
of tlifir children who wiro put to work long kfora they 
had Imd lim'* to B^-imru even a vtry email measuro of 
Lducation Tins difQeulty i» ftlt t^cn to-day, and Iho 
attcnipu mnclo to rurmnunt it 'will bo dealt with in the 
next cliiptcr 

Ai iml'islrics muU j 1 e I tin* {■< | illation of oil? country 
grew r-ipi ^l^ hut iHi. s ho 1* di 1 u i k,LLp pace with the 
lTu,rcaae and tlius ^ truly d^pl ml lo state of things erosa 
ft IS safo to w tint about Ulh) th« cducalioQ of onr 
nt\sse3 was ahernt it thu lowest cl b it ever rMched m this 
or any other cuili^o-l ciuntry Lnmo— the product of 
ignorancw as wtil as (f injiistito— flounshed, and the 
prisons wen clicked w-nb iiimate# Tlie hwrts of man} 
esmeat ani truly fsitn uc men wore touched by the 
pitiful ic^oranco of t) e p ij lo Tim o at least of these 
men must bo natno4— hobort Kaikts Joseph fjoneaster, 
and Dr Andrew Cell 

robert nukes'! a pniitu of Qloucenter, opcnetl fu 
1V80 tho fir*fc ^umltt) ^thuol m whii-h m wlditioit to 
tohgious mstmction reading siselhng mid writing ^^m 
taught Tilts short boar of weekly rdacation was alt 
that was ixcened by many of tI»o«c wlio joined in the 
sabsiwptioii to erect m IbSl)— ’just a century kter—Uic 
monumontyou now *eo standing on the Victoria Tmtiajik- 
mcntikdicated to the nicmot} of iLo founder of Sunday 
Schools 


L 
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'■ '"BriW” AHD'“-lirAa30m”'’SclI[OOLS ' ' 

’ . To tlie efforts of Joseph Lancaster the'fqundatioii.of ■' 
;the British and Boragn Sdiool Society in'lSOSIS'/diio; ' 
In 'many to^^ns and Tillages, tumble places otiustadictioa . 
known generally as "British Schools” were' erected 'by. ■ 
thk excellent and philantbropie organisation. ' ' Tiiree - 
years later the actdvily and cnfchasiasm of Dr; Bell' led to ■ 
•'the foundation of the "'National Society for theEdnca-, 
tion of the Poor in the principles of the Olmrch 'oi 
England." Numbers of " Naliond Schools " were esfcab* , 
listed by this Society, and thousands of people still liTing 
owe what little instruction they mr received io„tbc 
Eri righ or to the National Schools. These ,twd famous. 
Societies arc still in fiourishing existence, but tbrir. 
activities are now directed in the one case to the manage-, 
ment of certain Training Collies for Teachers of ^riiieh; 
we shall speak later, and in the case of the National 
Society to the protecting and aiding of Church of England 

■ Schools and Training Colleges. Following the^^exampU 
of these two Societies, the Koraan Catholics and ■VYwleyaDS 

- estahtehed similar Societies to look after the interests 
^ of'theii own schools. ■ ■ _ 

■' ' , For long years these philanthropic bodies received nc 
rMogmtion from the State, and relied Boldy for flieu 

■ .support upon voluntary OThscriptionB (bened to tent 
“ Tduntaiy Schools ”) and upon to small feos— generall; 

twopence pet mek-paid by the schoto. There was n 

' compulsory attendance in earlier days, .conseiucntl; 
many selfish or neglectful parents never even .attemp^ 

■ to secure for their chadim the sfender .advantages whic 

these schools offered - ■ . y 

In 1833 the Government for to first time voted, wh, 
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many pcopla tlion tliotifjht a ^^rJ krgi £20,0oo^ 

fur UiQ liiilJing of moro ecfcwls, and frota tliafi 
fonnnl tlio grants liaro elcadily increisutl, onlil lo^Uy 
ihf'Y are wanted in millions of pounds per annum To 
siJminifltur tlio gnats a Committeo of the I'hvy Connell 
(•iW p 6i) was cstablishwl in tho juir 1835, and uitul 
lOOOj when the prc-^cnt Board of Eilncatiou was set up, 
all matters apperUnnug t«) thecxjiomliture of the grants 
and man^cintht nf ihu public eleuicnury schools i\cru 
dono With the 8ini.tioa an I lu tho name of llio ‘I/Jrd^ of 
the Consmittw of t ouncil on Dlncalion ‘ Tins cainbroua 
fiystnn Miih iis hbooftil iiumcncl&inro is now SHcpt. 
an ft) 

It would l« a long luid inlncilc history to recount 
fiom 1833 oiiwAoU tho iIiIIiluIuu that liad to he OTcr- 
contfi liefuro tlia pwplo of Ihn country recurod a 
theroeghly efTiuuiit public cdaciUunil A few of 

thecarlvclhiruou^lit however to Us moniioacil 

bciiuoia 

In 1811 the Rigged School Un’on c^hbluliod, 
and until the pfi5sing of Uio Education Act of ISTO t»ii. 
turned Its %Qluntary educatioml w^rk Tlie "Taihet of 
Jlaggid Schools ' was Jalm rounds a shoemaker, of rorts* 
mouth, vho in the cad) years of tho I9tb century dovoted 
himself to ihs improv'emciit of iho outcast children in 
ills noi(,hboarhoo4i Tiiough its educational iiork is 
now Vtt other Innds, the lhigt,cd school Union still exuts, 
and does excellent cJiuntaW"' votk jn jTovuling clothes 
for dp^crviog neccs^itoia cliiidnn, cfc As no oiUcx^nic 
of this moicmont, nnd largely through the clTorts of 
Mary Oiq^nlcr, Loril Sliaflcabuiy, and others, “Imlus- 
tml" and "HtfonDatory" Schools (of whith uc shall 
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liave more to say -later) we erected .■bo prevbt cnmej 
and reform child criminals. • i' ' 

Our "IndiifiiTisl"'sehool8are,the'direDt-deswndantfi 
of,' and some' of them now actaally occupy" the .'premises 
dr the sit^ of the ori^al Ba^ed Schools. TJnlike the 
Eeformatoriefl, Indnstrial Schools hare,, not anyjclose ■ 
association with prisons, and it will clear up your ideas; 
on this important subjed if you realise that the iuhedoa - 
of the Industrial School is to reclaim youngsters who are 
Ijcginning the doTOward path towards criminal life, whilst 
•the Mormateries deal with young delinquents who, have' 
been actually guilty of some cruninal offence. We shall 
learu more of these excellent institutions in' the chopto 
on The Slate and the CIiM. ■ 

Bejobe 1870 

Much of the olementary “education” in the.carliw. 
days of the last century was furnished by'„priTat6' 

'enterprise. ' 

-■ You would hardly credit the deplorable condition of 
the so-called " private schools ” in existence before 187,0., 
Anybody was thought good enough to teach children, 
One of the Assistant Oonnnissioncre appointed te;inquiie- 
into the whole subject said-« Konc are too old,„too pom, 
too if^uorant, too feeble, too unquaiiaed in every way to, 
regard themselves, and to be regarded by others' as unfit, 
for school keeping.” Domestic servants, barmaid^^ smal 
■ ' ‘’ien consumptives, cripples, diseha^ed 
receqA eff on^oor relief, men. and 
to dghty years of pge,r people who 
could hardly read, and who could not 
found " keeping school ” in all manner 
and ' ill-ventOated places, ■ kitchens, 


shopkeepers, bednm 
solders, .people in 
women of seventy 
spelled badly, who 
cipher at all, were 1 
of dismal, dark, 
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Wnwnis, oiilTicnnu«, ^te U was not only in lU vllUg^3, 
but in tlie great l(ivtz% and cxtie) tbit Bach n Bcandiloiii 
state oC Uiinga aa above oat lined pcimjltpd to 
Tb«j village ‘^Pemo Schoid-v" much ns they have Hii 
ndicolej for their mtffieiency, wens, m n matter of fwt, 
tmon; tbo best of tliar kind, f^r tho oW tronwa who 
taught her hllle flock was gem rally se1ect<Hl, ami asaistcd 
by the parson or sciuire on the ground (list sbo was a 
lltUo better instructed tliao her neighboun ^\ herm 
in former years it was juit a mere chanco whether a 
docent school happened to he withm access^ it b now 
enacted by Parliament that an efficient pubhe elementary 
school shall ho bro(i;,ht withm nmdi (not om 3 milis 
distant) of every child in the liugdom. anti Uiat every 
boy and girl tutwecit tho a^u of C and 1 i bIioH hare a 
Tight to a free place m tliat stbwl 

I870-l<i03 

Tou, who now enjoy tduciiional advantages cf whmh 
people m those days scarcely drejtned, would bo snrpmeil 
and shocked if you wero torculof the inimense oppositjou 
with which tho siiggefiti<»a of conipubory education was 
greeted, when 3Ir William Kdward Forttcr— whojo 
Btatue you will find on Uio Victonu rmhnnktiieut in 
IxnilOD-^inttoilucod his fhmoiw niucation Bill mtn the 
JIouso of Commons m hebruaiy, 1870 That Dill which 
Immeon Act* m tho autumn of 1870 let up "Sclwl 
Dimnlg" elective bodies charged with the provision and 
OTCTSight of puhlw elementaiT) schoob (hence the term 
•* Baird Schools") in djstncts whero tho voluuUuy 
whoul accoinmoibtion was lajaDicient fnr the needs of 
the aughbonrhootl In J87C compulsjoti hoi legalise?! 
iSJASiVKt aT5. 
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and School Attendance Offices were appointed lo call 
upon, and urge all parecia to send their children to . 
school Compulsion ym applied gradually. Each dis- 
trict vas at first allowed to use its own discrefion, and to 
pass such byo4awa as it tiionght fit to ensure the attend- 
ance of the children. As you might expect some ptes 
were not as strict as others, and in 1880, an Act^ made it 
compulsory upon all locjd education authorities to hame 
bye-laws and to enforce them. At first education wag 
not given free of charge, nor \ras it until 1891 that 
every child, could claim a free place in the Elemeutaiy 
Schools. 

For many yctms the Board Schools and Toluntery 
Schools ojdstcd side by side, and children could be sent 
either to the one or to the other; but as. the Board 
Sohoola bad the rates behind then as will as government 
grants and pupils’ fees, they were able to malre them* 
selves highly efficient and attractive, whilst the poorer 
voluntary schools (which were always attached to some 
religious body such os the Church of England, or the 
Wcsleyans, or Boman Catholics) lad «i5 muy oat of 
the rates, and depended solely for their support upon 
the government grants supplemented by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, together with &e small fees cbaiged^ to the 
scholars. It m easy to understand, therefore, how little by 
little the Yoluntary Schools found themselves under a 
heavy stiain. Sut^iptions feE away, and they lon- 
guished simply for lack of money. Eor many people 
thought that, being forced to pay rates for the support 
of the Board Schools, they ought not to be expected to 
subscribe also to the Voluntary Sdioola. 

At length in Decemhar, 1902, an Act was ^passed 
which placed the Toluntory Schools also ^‘upon the 

' fi444'’ncic.28. 
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llifj famorw Act* matfo warty otiicr fl1tt»ratioTia 
iti llte t}jf>u ciiJ'lin^ jinttice It swtpt away Uio old 
Scltwl IkNirJs^and transferred the control of their S 1 hoot^ 
to the Ijocal Co'iiicila TU& old “Ikittni Schools'^ aa 
therefore aow called *'Coancil Schools/' and since Ihuy 
Iwio boon provided out of pablrc rnoney tlioyart often 
termed ‘'providtHl*' schoola. The Voluntary Stlnwb 
heing CO lonpct fintimly supported by Buhfcriptioni 
lia^B also lost their old title anti are called “doq Jid- 
vidoil ” scliooTa since thty were for the moat jun oii^jinally 
huilt, and mamtatned out of money not yrortdrd hy th^ 
btilo Other reforms also wea t-fltcte<l under the Act of 
1902 On tho pnnuplo Out thare shall l>e '‘no tatation 
ViitKout itprcseatAtioQ ' tho Local Councils liave obtained 
& oatiuj JoiTVo of rej/rtstntatioj upon the Ikunb of 
Manigora of the "non proiidcd' or loluntiiy ichools, 
hot DOC complete coutrul Tho counciJSt for uistanee, 
h&TQ 00 ^olceln the nature of the aligiooa icstructiou 
iinpdrtttl in tho "non provided" echuols, nor do they 
appoint the teaching elnff 

At prosenL then, jou will have golhircd tliat tho cost 
of plamcntniy education is defraval p.irtly by govenunent 
grtnU.and partly b) rates lowl by tho local authority — 
in Borou^!.j by tho Town Cooncib end el&jivhcru by the 
Urbim District Councils, or County Councils Of tlie 
poncra of tlitrto bodies over elementary education you 
aro already fainilutf by wliat you liave read m Cliaptcrs 
VI imdVIL 


IhSFECTOHS AND 7UE CODS 

OvPr the raatiy thouwinds of publio olcineutary scbools, 
tho Itoanl of Ddneotjon exercises control and o»craighl— 

1 C 43. 
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oversight by means of the Inspectors ytho are the " eyes 
and ears of the Board," and conti-ol by refusing to pay the 
grants when the Inspeetois report that the teaching or 
equipment or hniidings are unsatisfactory. ETsry year 
tlie Board issues a book of regulafcbns called, the Code for 
the guidauce of teaehws, managers, and inspectors alike. 
In such manner the efficiency of our educational system is 
ensured. 


SouoolAge; Half-timers 
Before 1876, when compulsory education first become 
general, a child of 8 years might go to work a3_ a "half- 
timer." In 1880 the age limit was raised to 10. Public 
opinion has slowly come round to the view that it is 
too soon to allow a child to begin eamiog a living at the 
flge of 10, and the age-limit has been gradually raised. 
As matters stand to-day, no child may be sent to work 
before the age of 12,^ and every parent mst send his 
children to school from the age of 5 to 14 unless he can 
secure exemption on certain grounds, Thus it is possible 
for children under U, but over 12,^ who have passed a 
certain standard of attainment, or who have' made a 
certain specified number of attendances, to ^ to work as 
“ half-timers." They may get total exemption under 14 
if the Education Committee &mk that the proposed 
emploment will be "beneficial" to the child. Thus it 
happens that in many textile and rural areas there are 
few children over 13 in the schools. The majority of Local 
Education Authorities regard the " half-time " system^ as 
opposed to the best interests of the child. Boys and girls 
rto attend for only iaif tie dey cannot i“*e mn* 
mst® in their etndiee. Sor m the syetem good for the 
leoipline end general toe of the school for reasons jon 
can easily think out for yourselves. 

1 11 ii eiBployei in Agiicnltute, €2 & 63 Viet, o, 15. 
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A gooil ftTiJ wise parent will ftraia ci\ry nano to 
allow !ii3 cbililfon to *tay 6 A long as po«^iblo at fcliool 
Kow tln.t tlicra arc “ Hx Standard \ II 01119^3“ " Central 
Schools,^ and ‘^j^fumcipnl SoconJarjr ScLooIa^* winch 
t&ny ediicatinn to a anch higher grodi’, and now also 
that tho Local Lducahon Aiithocitles oQlr SdiolorshipA 
and Kamtenanto AlIo.faDe(^ (and ^-alaablo BtirMne«j fat 
those wIjo mall le enter the teaching j'n)fe«vion) wherelj 
tho intelligent and mdnstdoiu laiicoiitmuo tiicir eiluca* 
lion pmcttcally free of cost it wonM iQ(l(H*d be a puy 
to depnio R bright and prorniBing child of these gniit 
odvantftgca by scndin^ bmi forth inti) thio bottlo of Itfo 
earlier than u abMlutcl) ncctssir) Sorao young folia 
RTO, howflUf, obliged bf poverty a» leave school fit the 
eirliMt moment, and uith a very rnipufett edocatiou 
Far such os tbeao most Anthontiw pivvitle exccUtot 
Lseouig Sclioola. 


Lvrsinn & noou% 

Afi a result of tlio widti^reai! fctling that 14 u too 
young an age for a child to ceaso lU edncaiiOQ, m nil our 
leading towns and cities tho Txxnl BdneatiQQ Authorities 
1 m\v& wtabliahed Evewog School?, ^^here young laenand 
wiuQCn can cosUnuo thcir stiiditr*? )q thin' spam honrd 
It no donht rfijuirea 8t!tB],tli of will and of purj»o *0 to go 
to acliCiol again uTlcr a hinl day's Morl, but tho boy or 
girl who is iletonnincd to a^iiaaco in hfa wfll mtko the 
cITort , and hundads of pcop’o 0 th^ir pojilious to tho 
Inowlcdgn ond skill aci^uiral m Liiemng Schools and 
ktndfncl idstilutiuns. A youth of 14 v^ho his no settled 
object m hfi, and who Im litllo or no arabiUou to "gtt 
nn,'' teso often drifts into inUoliiK in the cming^. 

I rnm eitcii are drawn tl‘d "hooligans " of tho fiUcet*. 
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and ifc is, therefore, bdieved by oil social refoimere, and by 
very many otlier people, that the time has come to conipel 
every one to oontinne his edacaiaon for a year or two 
after leaving school, by attending either day or evening 
continuation classes. We should not bo the first country 
to adopt legislation of this kind. 

Evening Schools now exist of every type and grade, 
from aimple classes where the defects of elementary ^ 
education may be remedied, up to the Technical Schools 
in which is provided instruction of the highest order. A 
hoy in a large town may thus pass from the Evening 
School in his old day school, to » hmneb Technical Sebool, 
or to a Commerdal Evening School, and thence to the 
great Technical Colleges and Schools of Commerce, There 
ie no lack of opportuD%— in the towns at least— for an 
industrious and ambitious youth to improve his know* 
ledge and his efSeienoy, and his position in life, through 
the agency of these Evening Schools. London the 
" Polytechnics ” are doing nn^ificent ^70^k of this kind 
for those who desire to extend their technical, scientific) or 
literary Icnowledge. 


Teachers ahd Tbaihihs Colieses 


In those far away days when the British and Fore^u, 
and Kational Societies began their beneficent work, there 
were few or no competent teachers to be obtained ; and 
both Lancaster and Bell adopted what is called the 
“monitorial system,” that is, the older childieu were 
made “ monitors ” or insfanctors of those still yo^ger. 


but it was the best that could be devised at the toae. 
The paid apprentice or “pnpil-teacher " system was next 
infioduced in 1846, and held Uie field for a-long time. 
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ButM Ihe domonil grew for lettcT mcWs of 
flio tCmo amvcd when tbo need fif for pro- 

tiaitiwig Ijcjfnn I*c felt Tl enj nre iicn^ in 
ciislenco niftnj spludid Traitimjj Callcgf’s in vrliirh 
mon and womu rectiM) Ibcjr etiilcmic ntd pro- 
f^wocal tni3ouj<’ Uftio to tl'ti/ ttM o5 

tea<*li‘*Ta in the public elemcntir) mIkxIs Tie Training 
Colleges are \ suallj in cln*»c coonectioQ wnli otbet tbc 
National, or Ilrittsb or fonjtgn Socii-Uls of wlucJi jau 
have nlrtatly beanl (sec j Ijr) or ate maintained b) 
education authnntic^ orttj,iun aio jarts of a Vui\crait} 
Tiioso coining under cho two |HU»-r kads am n»J' nomi 
Mtion&l in cbaracltr 

Of iho excellent opporlimilKS ojv'u to)oaDg people 
of lotli raxes 0 derixe t > enter ilio sel olastic profi«stoii 
no ahall iiaro aoincihisg to < i) in the next e'lapfor vlen 
apcalitig of tlio Ki.lucaUunid Ladder lu a communit) 
of iQtolhoOnt picoplo DU out slioolil to moro Ingtily valuid 
and lionoun.d than (ho Mclicr for it u ha vrlm in a 
grnitcr ilcifTBc than any otl a ehapes iho chanictpr of the 
Citiiens of the future G khI eiiiirnship should togin in 
tiio achool, Olid &how itself la oUctlicQce to And mspcct 
tor llio leicher, and in a nilbrig «Hl>mis«ion |o all nilos 
and regnlalinns fhe Utter am jiwt os ncco'sar) for l!io 
coTi«oi3te life of tbo school as liio laire arts ncccssir} to 
(be corpoRto life of (lie ratten 


QilEanOVS JOB A^D Tcsuicti 

1 la tlifrtf a ** Bntfoh” or a 'Nali nal” or a Onthrhe 
Bcbool unv^licnj m yiwr bci^libtnirliwdt Do pw^ple r*!!! 
lijiCob of it os a \olaoUrT ^Imol, or do Uf^ t^nn it a 
“fioa prorujwl ** hcWll How many UBf'igJfa Iv it mul 
what projwttion are aj 1} tl>" liical Officii 1 
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2. 'Wiere is the nearost Ocrancil School? 'is it still ever 
called a " Board” SchooH 

3. What is Gift aaiomit o£ tiw Education Rate k yom 
Borough or District J 

L What is meant by the “ConBclonco Clause”? (Sec 
Section. 7 of the Act of 1870, or Section 4 of the Act of 1902.) 

5. Disouss the question of the responsibility (1) of tho 
Parent ; (2) of the School, for the re%ious kstruction of the 
child. 

6. Maha a list of all the Educational Institutions in your 
tovn and tha objects aimed at by each. 



ciwPTni xnr 

SCmOLS SCflOURS 

LvROWtD ScHOC'Ij? 

T/JFur liftTO fthrajB }'c<jRin<jurci?uctry<JitnrabIj dieprf'Cf] 
j)Coj)lo who liaTC Riven «r licii«ealhi>tl money for the 
foundation of eoiiooCs or sclioUrahips hut such cli&ritnblo 
nctios b^'! Iccu uidtMdutl and local m iti clinracUr. 
We Hod for instance tliat tlio to^n of llctironl has boco 
jiarticolarly fortnnutc lu iLis respect havioR rcfciicd 
large endowments from a wealthy citircn Harpur (or 
narjier), who !ivi,d in Ht« time of fclmakih Ily industry 
and toknt Willma Ihrpur ro^c to bo tord llnyoi of 
I/rndon, and after atlainmg wnlth and kme lio granted a 
]iieet. of had with ecboul Imildings upon it to tlm tow n of 
Ills birth, Mortorcr for the support of the echool* and 
for otb^r clmit^bic oh/ect'i he left tlurteen acres of 
meidov Und in tho pnmh of St. Andrews, llolbom, 
IfinJon Thu land is now coitredwitii Iniildings, and 
IS immensal) valuable, and yichh a rental of many 
tbunsauds per annum Tlio funds am admimstemd by 
Traslecs, who Lava Wn able — *0 j^riot js the lawme— 
to prOYido Be-dford lulh many lasUtutions of every 
edttcalianaJ grade, for children of both seics belonging to 
nil c1m^ 3 of aocttl) Tven Tahibitiona’ to the 'Um- 
vtraitiM arc ptovidwl out of tho *' Ifaqnir Trust “ 

Tlioagli Btdfortl bos been epcciany favoured in 
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educational endowments, otiier towns liave’also to, a ■ 
less extent been furnislied wifli schools and colleges ".by ■ 

' Pounders who desired to benefit and be' tomcmbered' by 
posterity. Consequently we find fclie Endowed' Schools 
bnUt in moat unlikely ^aces, in small towns and villages, 
important perhaps, in the eyes of Itbq 'founder, -but 
remote from the great centres of population.’ The new 
industrial citieB that have sprung up .during the last 
century frequently lacked an endowed school, and until 
the State of’ late years toot in hand tho supply of' 
secondary as well as elementary education, these towns ' . 
had'to get on as best they could with “private schools”.; 
(w. sohools conducted by private persons for their ,own , 
profit), or with such othbr institutione as the ! public 
spirit of the townsfolk succeeded is- establishing. In' 
Liverpool, for example, where there was no ancient , 
foundation such as Bedford enjoyed, we find a land of , 
philanthropic citizens establishing schools. In 18i9 they . 
founded the Eoyal Institution, in 1825 the Liverpool 
Insfcifcute, and in 1840 the Idverpool College-all of, 
which are existing to-day and performing valuable educa- 
tional work. ^ 

■ "What you must understand, therefore, is that for many - 
generations the Endowed Schools, upon which the country- 
cliiefly relied for the higher education of its boys (Girls' • 
Schools upon a puttie basis are of very recent - 

were scattered irregularly here and there, sometimes in 
tin? country villages (e.g. Sedbe^h and Gi^leswick), 

“ . 1 ».lnBn,r fCiom Tn 


places w'here no Endowed Schools existed the inhabitants ■ 
depended upon private eflfotfc. Bich people, of ephrse, 
could afford tutors and governesses for their children, or., 
could: send them to the big boarding schoole like Eton, " 

Han:pw,.Eugby, etc^but the middle, and pooiencteq ^ 
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Imd t)ic gTintMt dilTicxjllf in swnnr^t for tlicir boj s And 
girla any sort of higicr odocil'oa, Holeas Ihej Jtved fa 
the iiQnietliat<} vicimt) of nn Tnilowt^l School Even then 
many j>arenta found tho Grammar Schoola, as moiit cf 
tho cadared whools were ttoned, very irnsmtahfe They 
Imd become hopdesaly out of date Jlany of them utre 
eataUiahwl tn the davs when Uttn and Greek were tlio 
only BCbjecta of stody, and some ^ero ffo restnetod hy 
tiiu terms of the foundation as bo iinablo to tcadi any* 
lluDj? beyond thwe lanj^na^ s ‘'cienrc, ntalhcffiRUW, 
modem lanKiin^ca drawing music manual instruction, 
etc., rarely entered into tkir curricula. The scbool 
bmldinga also were often anlujoaled in iltni^u and out of 
hannony 'Uth iiioJi.ni nliRs NcMrlhclMi, ivith all their 
limitations, tho ancaut Grammar Schools did a great worh 
for En^bah eduation, and numbers of our most famons 
citizens bail! been rciro'J within ihpir lime honoured 
wolJa and nurtured on their dassical scholarship 

Although tho juisoiit giocrauon has tad it c«es.»r 7 
to alter some dotoih m their onginal constitution, tho 
«pmt of the great How'll of Ltamiiig, of Ixianjus, of 
Coleb /minder of fat. Paul n, first of Uic iwsMJefunnatjon 
schools, of blye, its first Gigb-ciBster, lias Bur;i\cd m 
them to tills day lu tho einjic tvhich modem 
haa gnen to them, tho old UrarimirScl^icId 
of the 16th and ITlli ccBtumw, drawing their inspinlloa 
from the cLtseical inuJeh of 1 ton, ^^lnchcslcr, and |«r 
hap<, above all otliers, fretn CoIcPafynnilatton, are among 
the most potent factors in modem cduuliun 

As fir back as 1818 rarliamctit hail «ct np a body 
tnown 03 tho Chanty Coiamissioaers, wIiotq dull it was 
to luquiro into tho oilrami^tration of cdnf'attonal and 
other chanln*& In 1SC4 n Stlwols Inquiry Commission 
i\!U5 appojntcd to Te|iort upon the measures required for 
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the improvement of Secondary Education, and as a result 
of their recommendations a body of Commissioners was 
appointed under ti>e Endowed Schools Act, 1869/ witli 
full powers to with endowed schools in England and 
Wales, and to frame “Schemes” for their reconstitution 
and managemeni The Endowed Schools Commissioners 
did a great work during their csisfconco, and restored 
vitality to hundreds of these antiquated and 'decaying 
institutions. In 1874 their work ^yas taken over, and 
has been continued by the Oherity Commissioneis, 
Boards of Governors have been created to manage the 
schook, limiting restrictions have been removed, scholar- 
ships and free places awarded, end many other valuable 
reforms effected. 

Higheb Gbadb asi> omB Schools 

The endowed schoola were quite insufliciont for the 
many children who wanted and deserved to have their 
education continued beyond the elementary school. The 
Grammar Schools were few and comparatively expensive, 
and many people could ill afford tiio fees. Another type 
of school next came into existence. In certain "go-a- 
head ” towns, especially in tho North of England, the 
School Boards, anxwns to secure the benefite of higher 
education for worfring-el^ children whose parents could 
not afford high fees, built and equipped "Higher Grade 
Schools,” and by the md of the grants obtained from the 
Science and Art Department, togetliei with smaE fees 
(about M. per week), provided a sort of higher education 
in which Science and Art subjects predominated. The 
School Boards did their best, and must not he blamed 
for sticking closely to "grant-eaming’' subjects, as the 


32&39Ywto.te. 
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njfltoJico of slio sciwh dcpeadci fla t^o inowjpopnrMe«L 
ifait of ihe old Ju^lwr-gnilo schcoh liave row Km 
merged mlo Higher yoraentir) ^hooK CXotnl Scheolfl 
er Stuniciiwt Socmiddrj Schwts^io v.)uclt il« conrso of 
filudjr 13 jmiOi belltr Inhnccil -MiNliLra laagiu^es snl 
literature ato adwniatclj n | rc«entft1 

JJj tlic ftruous Act f 1*^02, of Trlufli La^Tjalrcadjr 
hrard, the Coiiuty and ?»thcr Cbuo lU are pfrmittftl fo 
aid Socoudary Ldu^ti o and tho HumtipTl ^enndary 
Sdioob rt/ermf to nbo^t are one of tie fcsults of tliii 
Act Ijirgc humVra of free jli m (.ro rc«i.r\cd m the 
grant-aided secondary scbf»l3 fr tch lira irocctlnig 
from the dtiu^nUrv «rhowU anl i\eii miintdiance 
allowincca um laado lu thy ca^c of the poertr child rett 
U 13 now— m tin towns at Icast—fjuit** u«y f^r Inght 
boys or giiU to ol Uifi up to tlu ago of lo or 17 vTithont 
tost to ihcir paants an clucatutn «ui,h M will Uiorou^hly 
e^juip them for the Uttlo f lift And >uu will shortly 
learn iiow it ts p'<smU<> for tlio i n.l K*t cl i! Inn to oUmb 
still fiitUicr tip tl c cdumionnl U I Ur and esen cntpc 
the Umicrsitics wuli fatlc or oo coji to tLetr f avni" 


The rvmrsiTiKs 

A century ago tb^ro won* <uilj two unircr«uiei3— 
Oxfonl and Citnhridg,e-^iQ the whulo of IngUud aiil 
Wales, and the e t\to were only oixin to ntemkra cf 
Uie Cimtth of Hnghnl Ti>djy LnghnJ possesses ten 
nnncfsitic? and WaKs one, all of ilitm open to students 
of good clnncUr irttsp^ctiro of thtir Tv11j,iou 3 opinions 
^ oa Will 8«s from tho fallowing Jitu how npid li^s bocn 
llw growth m the aumkrof Utntcnitie^ csPlcIjUj ' incc 
thcdij's whi.n nlnfation tr\3tti'i!e comjulswy In 1B52 
tie Unirewjf^ of Piirhtri rec#ir<^I u<» Onrifr and m 
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183G 'the Uiiiveraiiy 'of- Ii6jid<m (iBConstaiut^ in. 1898),' ■ 
?or many, years therewMno'furliet'creatioii; tlien’fiky 
came vdth a nisb. -We-nowiave the lTniversities.of 
.Wales, ■' ■Birmingliara, ■ Ifenchester,' '‘Liverpool, ;'Les{ls,''. , 
Sheffield, and Bristol. Odier-citieB aie dlsp'-anxious to ■ 
poKess naivemiUea of thcir own, and you may probably 
live to see several more created in Great 'Bii^in. 

University education is nob free. to everybody either' 
ill this or in any otbrn’ country ; and it would 'cost a ^t. 
deal of money and increase taxation if we were to’^ow' ’ 
everyone who wanted, to go to the University free of cost, ' • 
Sometimes you will hear it said that education should be ■ 
".froe. from the bottom of the ladder to theiop.”' That is . ' 
a subject you will be ashed to discuss in: one of the * 
(jiiestiODs appended to this chapter. It is certaioly not’' ' 
right, however, that university ■education should be so 
costly that none but the rich can afford it; and, in tho ' . 
newer Universities you will find— thahlcs •to_ grants rf ■ 
■public money-thafc the fees are remarkably -low ’'and'' 
within the reach of nearly everyone, The two oldest 
Universities are still f|uitc hoyond the m^na of poor ; 


various colleges are so many and so valuable, that brilliant ' 
.pupils of slender means mil idivsys be able to eater 
Oxford and Cambridge at small expense to their parents, 

. Wehavo said nothing as yet'about the Scottish, and . 

■Irish' Univei'sities, This you will note is. a ,bdok upon; 

citizenship, and, therefore, you will have to con- 
' suit on certain points theeditions which apply particularly 
- _ , . fuLt;. iinTfdvoT. Toll ouenl. . 


loScotlanaandlretod, Ibismiieti,,lioMvo;j ,, 

to luow, that. SooflaBd is jrfr proud of ier four , 
0«iT«sitdes-Eaii.l)uigl, eiasgow, .Aberdoen, .ffld' , 
Aadrews-^irliicli are, tad always, have been, open lo fte, 
poor as wen m'to'the mb; irrespeefee of race or oteed. 
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IrclAiiil, iU»8t-’6iife l!sp laui! of Icarnins— has no Buch 
lisj)py record, Imviji" Ijccn tom aiutder for gciwratioos 
ty politicrtl and religious disaenRions Slio is no^ 
of three Umver8iti<*s— Pohlin Umvonty, 
Queon'a Unnersity, Belfast, and the Kov”il University of 
Irelsnd , 

Trciisn \i 1 di'Catjun 

Prohalily jon havo hennt of the great war tiotwren 
the Ircncli and tlernmns m 1 and of the liitlJuig 
Up of the German Fmpiro under Khijct Ini I and 
liisad\i®cr Pnneo Bisimnlc anly u my wondprsvlnt 
tltis his to do u ith Teclmitfftl sJiojU You will soon see 
At tliO tunc uf that wtir hngland cnjojcil sucli iinqms’ 
Uoiicd eoiiuniretil cntl Kidiiscrnl pro (.mitience, that 
umay people were inclioe<l t> laugh at the idea of any 
other nation escr Imn^ able to tliallengo oiir posiUoo 
So secure didoiir maniifacluam Ucl in Ibeir supremacy-, 
that they neglctted to keep Ukit machinery, their 
insthoda of manufuctuit, and tKtr Bysletn of trading 
"up-todatc' Tlioj loiikM too uflon upon scieutifie 
men A3 mere faddijta. finite unahin to point out to a 
lujincas man an^Uusg tM was \iorih knowing or likely 
to imprero established niQllioli of m inufacturi Being 
themsehos for tlio most part fgiwrani of riienustfy and 
physical BcicnCB our Blstcamen niid leaders tf coinmCTCQ 
did not realise how largely Sewnro was des-lmed in the 
future to revolutionise loduslij In 1870 when we 
werojuflt beginning to educate our tna«ses Germany had 
for At Icftit two geoertition<i been quietly at work, upon 
tlio general cdoealion and scicntilic tramiug of her young 
people After the great mar witli hranu? wljon Germany 
became ft unitc*l nation-— previocsl) she bad been a 
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collection of disunited states— slie ^gau in real earae'st 
to compete for a-shbu of the t^e of tije.Vorld, with 'fcho: 
r^ulfc that in the “.wghfcies” of the last-century Great 
Britain awoke to iho fact fliafc Germany was liecoming a, 
.serious rival in fields of industry wMch fclie British maiiu- 
lacturer thought were peculiarly liis.Qjvn. At once a cry 
went '.up in our land for more "technical education.” Up 
■to‘. tills time England had keen singularly backward in 
making provision for Industrial Taiching,.Dr''Tcchnical 
Education^ as it is often called. Several efforts had keen 
made in that direction, notably by Dr. George Birkbeok, 
tlvo Yorkshire physician, and .pioneer of "Mechanics’ 
Institutes, ” IChe Institute which he founded m London 
in 1824, which still beats his name, and with .which for. 
w long he was associated, was the prototype of'seeres of 
others which were afterwards established in all parts of 
the country. For many years the Mechanics’. Institutes 
had a great popularity, hut os they received no .aid from 
the State, and as fcho industrial teaching .they provided 
was insufficient and often faulty, they degenerated for 'the 
most part into cheap reading and lecture’ clubs, ^here 
an- afternoon or oveDmg might be spent in a.pltesant' 
manner. Some of them, such as the institutes - of 
Manchester, Huddersfield, and Leeds, maintained their 
original intention long enough to be converted, in-iecent. 
years, into Tech3ic.al Schools. "The utmost^” :Bay8 Sir 
Philip Ma^rnus; “that can be said for the Meoliafiics; 
Institutions is that they afforded duiing many years of 
educational obscurity, a glimmer of light 'whieh enabled. 


a few of the more gifted of the working classes cq grope 

after the knowledge they required. ■ , ■ ; 

’ Industrial Teaebibg in this country received a stronger 
impulSB « tin M»Il of tf.e:Gr»t EsUMtta .taH m 
Won in 1851. 'This event has. leen dnscDW.as, tte; 
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Etarlmg point in the motlcnu Iwtonr of Ln^tuh mamifac 
tureaaml arti." Tliocainoof Pniicc Albert Imsbanil of 
tlio Into Queen \ ic‘orja \viUftli»ayt bercmeinb'Ted tn m 
ftcctlen willi this faiaoQs Exhibition nndtiith lUbeocficiAl 
infiuenco it exerted upon industnnl progress It arrorded 
for tlie first time in hisUuy an opporttuntjf of compJiniig 
Hritisli made goods atuIi thooo of other nations Tliu 
comparison— not in f*\oiir of Guat Ilritain— pro 

fonndJ) aFoctwl the mdustnal cdnnliO'J of onr C'^untr^ 
rhe j rofits of tin. I xlnbmon nmoontmg to inarly ^200 000, 
wcie supplemented byalarliauitnlar) Grant ami tlicsnm 
sunk 111 the piir».haa> of tli lani up-on \ihicli now 
stand all tho^'u Imldin^i, ll e 1 ) »l Odle^c of Sciencu 
the Central Xalinical tulica* an t thi nolle Ma5cttina, 
winch lave made tlic uatm. of South Kcusiugtmi 0Mr)> 
where fainotu Tbo Department of Science on I Art tras 
cstablislicd in 18od awl fomished with money by the 
Ooieramcnt, begin la 185^ a "yaltmof ptmtaforSciaictr 
aul Art toachmg throughout lha country Such then, 
Mry briefly was the condiu n of techmoil edncallon 
when, about 1880 th« touotry awoko to ila insuDicicucy 
Technical Iiiiiiiutcs and Icchnical Schools wtn. bmlt 
IR fcvcrtah haste ond crerybodi hoped that our nidus 
tncs would now bo pUced ujtou os scientific a basis os 
those of Qeriuau) lu 1890, under the IjociI Taxation 
Act, wnsidcrallo sums {ongioally lutcndcd to compeusalo 
pnlHcans iur the loss of their Iiccdcm am] tfjorcforeoftcn 
culled “the whisky mom,} ’) wero jlaecd at tlo dispoiil 
of tho iiLffly crciletl County Councils (kq p 76) with a 
\uw to the fdrtberanco of Technical luliiealiyiu l-duu- 
hon 13, liotteitr a plant of slow grtwth, and technical 
instniitian— It was soon founl— could not Lo giito in a 
hnrry Corapcteiit teichtrs and iho right cnttlwls of 
lochnologicJl leaching had iustlo be discuitred More 
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tlmn.that, tlie pupils needed a -better groundwork: of' 
geueiftl education , upon-- -wliich. Uj . Md ■ the' technical ■' 

• knowledge. Consequently progress was slow, and much ; 
of tlie early etforfc wasted. Technical teaching must 
show tho connection between principles and -practice, and', 
the technological teadier ought to be a master of both. 
Practical workshop expetienco should be followed by a 
study of the theory— each keeping pace witlrthe ether,’ ■ 
That is the method now adopted in the khorafebrios, work- 
shops, and lecture rooms of our Technical CoHefres and 
of the Polytechnic Institutes of which wo ' shall .'shortly 
speak. „ 

The right principles upon which to proceed have.hoen 
now leaint; and although industrial teaching ds still iii' 
ihs pawfi&y of ovohim, aod i}io varioas Aetdls hm yei 
to bo co*ordinated into a complete system, the influence 
of the day and evening technical schools and classM 
already making itself felt. Paiticulariy is this the wse- 
in the north of England, where the evening schools'of^ 
all grades are linked up into a graded system with the’ 
Technical Colleges and Schools of Commerce at' the apex, 

As you learnt in a previous chapter, the Coimty ^d- 
County Borough Councils are now responsible, under tlic . 
1902 Education Act, for the higher and technical cduca- 
' tioh, in their respective areas, and for these purposes they 
'.arc eniiKtwercd to 16^7 a small rate, in addition to the, 
moneys received from the Government - , ; 

Mowers Lauguages , , , 

In one branch of technioal knowledge our business , 
men arc as yet far heljind out great confcbDutai'iivalsr- 
and that is in onr knowledge of foreign tongues. -The. 
young people in tliis country, who hppe^to rise to- 'some 
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po^t higher Lh»n that of tho ftrtizan, do not slml)' mod^'Tn 
laagiwgcs to llio inwe extent, and ^Mth tho miuo kwn- 
rn^as as ouf fnends ftbroail Take for esarapic. the work 
offtComiUMCJal tmcHi-r Tlictniiltof acountr) depends 
as } ou primp kno'ft, largely upon the ' pcibftilDCBi'*of 
commtTLwl traacllcrfl, who go c^cr) where with Mjnplea 
of goods, trying to mduco people to bccomo enstomer* 
Xow, ualcaa a cnmiitcrcial im^dlcr cad speak somu 
foreign tongna he will not find it twy to " pu^h ’ hw 
flrtu'a goods m a /orciga land Jifairnracturcrs of (let u? 
&iy) cotton goods, need men who um mill into (UbIaqI 
couutnw 'ind flpt'ik to tho i«i»»j>lc m tluirown linguage, 
and sill to tlieni in tho woi^^ltts ind ni istircs and comaga 
With which tho inhahitAnts are fannlmr W hnt would 
you think if it man uuefeum l’rin'*e, and acldrcuing )oii 
in the Ireuch lan^uago tnol to >ou clotli at eo tnnch 
0 Metre, «r tnoe at so m\ay fmn/-- pr hectolitre J \ o« 
would prebiLly <uk him first of all to fl}icak English, 
and then to trau^lato bis weuhU and measures and 
ccinigo into lbs, )ard% end shilliuga. Tlmt is where 
Pnglisli coinmerciAl mveUere ore opt to fail So fow of 
these ** amlma'ulois of trade nre lapablo of couvcning 
vitli foreigners m their native tongue The Germans 
liAiO noogflised for luairy jeara the Dc«r*sity for tram* 
ing their clerks and commertul trarcllors iii hiisiness 
methods, ami hnvo established schools and colleges wherv 
a joutli may study nut only foreign languages, hut also 
tho couimeroial usagts of, onj the pnicular exports and 
imports of tho leading couotnea of the world Some day 
weahflU hs^omanyof aucli schools and collf^cs in this 
conntiy, hut, mi an while, tho trade of Orrit Britain aulhra 
for want of moru ekilfal and atcoinphsliesl linguists 
You tea) l« interested to I'^ani that n^xt to I ngh^h 
tho moat important of all tooguca for racrcautilc parjrtiiea 
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is Spanisli, that being Ibe langnago of the vast contiaent 
of S. Amorica-ta groat market fw BiiLish goods. French 
and Goimau are, of conme, of very Iiigh valne, but to the 
commercial IraveUerB wlio can speak Spanish or Eassian 
the ricliesi; opportunities are nndonhfcedly open. 

' It is not for business purposes onl/ that one ought to 
learn foreign languages. "When you grow up you will 
pjTobably travel for pleasure on the continent of Europe, 
and unless you can undereland, and to some extent 
speak a foreign tongui^ yon may find yourself in dilTi- 
culfcies, Moreover— and this is by far morcamportaut— 
to master a foreign language affords an excellent mental 
discipline. It unlocks to you muoy treasures of Htera- 
tuio of 'which you would otherwise remain ignorant. 
Lot each hoy and girl dotetraine to acquire thoroughly 
at least om other lauguage beside his oum. Now that 
day and evening classes in modern languages are found 
in practically evmy Tcelmlcal Institute and Evening 
School, there is no lack of opportunity. And speaking of 
such opportunities brings us to the consideration for a 
• moment of those twelve institutions in Loudon known as 

TflE POLTTECniQCS 

la our country, as, peihaps, you imve already noticed, 
the State is very slow to take up any work which cau^be 

' undertaken by prnmte enterprise, and the early MechaniM 

Institutes, and the first of ttie Polyteclmics-t)io one m 
Eegont Street, London, founded by that great pbilau* 
thropisfc Mi. Qiiintin Eogg-werc established by private 
individuals who perocived Urn need among the workmg 
population of technological instruction. Tiiere aie now 
many Polyteclinics, supported laigeiy from public funos- 
Tire range of their activities is veiy wide, conipngmg bolJi 
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day ttud cTassos. HiHr cia''s rooms, lilcratortes, 
and worUliopa ar*) throned ATitli joung min and vrotupo 
No^ tliat tbo oil apprettticcsbjjj nyslLni hia almost djs« 
Bpj'cawl, t!iO Toclmical Fn-Ntitulca aad roI)tccIiTiics are 
fullilling a most >aIaaU& fanctton id thus truinmg joucg 
DTlizans in tlio fcitntilic details of ibcir craft L\try 
jouDgttorVman ouglit losjicod liiidaj iwrllyinallending 
B teclinlcal scWjI and jartl) in the ttorUhop, Manj 
employers fuUv Kcogmst, Uiu fact and nmiigp for their 
ftpjatnuces and )oungi«- uaplou'ca to spend a jiortion 
ofthcir vorhing Iwurs in lunJnig Llia tcchmcal acliool 
tcithiit any h>3 0 / tPi/j'3 Uie **.Mftr3 I’soin sachcaaes 
u'soail) pi) ilto fimali fcMcltaig d fa ihi inatrtiction A 
Im^ht and mdaslrioua )o»lh liis ihinfoTc, at the parent 
dn), oppoxtuattica of adiaticcincat such as were dewed 
to fin cirlicT gcnoratioD 

The roljtccltiiics and aituihr iiistitaiiQuj mika 
ciccllciit jroti^ioA aK> ftr ^irl sinJciits Spcoiil leiih* 
ing 11 giioii iu (Imncitic »u‘ jeet*! sudi as cookery, huwlr)* 
work, Bi'’k miTSin,; imllintrj drc*sDi’vk.ing, nphobtery^ 
necdlcffOrk, etc. Tlicrc u, mnreo\cr, a rccreatiie and 
sociil 8ulc to the work of the IMjtecliDics v»lnch is 
itiiendcd to bring th<, etiHcnU into pleasant sooml inter* 
coupMJ with each other They mike tljcm^elvti theccatra 
of mucli of tiio social, os well os the intdlectual life of 
Ihcir studculJ. institutions in oar couatry aro f>cr* 
forming a hnci work than tlio rolylechmca in Iraimng 
the jouth of both sorts to bccoiUB shlful and c-fficicnt 
vorkcfs, and thereby valaiMc citircns 

S]»ciking at tlo Cambndgii UmTerail) HxUniun 
Suminerilocliiigin August 1900,i?ir Ilulip itflgaus,M I*, 
said "Wivii one coiwiilets the aitfinUgei which arc 
ofTer&l tovorkmca itidnjpr»,ntKC3 m any of our newest 
Toc’imcal Schtwli, "c recogmvs the imiucuiie progress 
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tbaf; has been made since Bitkbccli first lectuied to liis 
artai audience. It is not only that the tcaobbcr em- 
braces new subjects nerer thonght of as sascopiiblo of 
etafcional treatment occntuiy ago; it 'is not onlytkt 
fcbe instruction is given in palatial buildings fitted wlli 
adeq^uatc macliinary and mth erery mechanical appliance 
, for illustrating thelessons; bufcthemothodgof instruction 
- are altogether now, designed not only to.inforin but to 
train, and to exMbit in a manner previously not thought 
of— -the connection between practice and theory. 

Comparing the conditioB of education nowwlth what 
it was in the beginning of (he century, the contrast is 
most marked. An advanced elementary education in 
which manual training largely enters, is afforded absolutely 
free to every diild in the realm, racilities of secondary 
education by means of scholarships are mtliin reach of 
nearly all who are fitted to profit by it. Technical and 
commercial iuatrnction adapl,od to the requiremBats of 
the industrial classes, and to tiie different occupations 
in which they are engaged, is provided by local authorities, 
and University Eduoatiou, including engineering in its 
wdest sense, is available for a la^e and increasing pro- 
portion of the young men and women of the country," 

If this Avas the position in 1900 before the pa,ssing of 
the Act of 1902, to which so many references have already 
been made, to a stall greater degree is it true to-day. 
Let each of yon compare the advantages of the present 
time in respect to the facilities for education, with those 
of the bygone years described in the early 'part of 
Chapter XII., and draw fw yourselves the lesson which 
such a comparison affords. 
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lUf nDL^CATIftV^I. ImW 

7VJ)Jt 15 Wftiot bj the Hilcfltional IrlJir M 
WA) ** as It u aoinctiiuc3 called t St]tv?l/ incan Uit> 
ppjiortiinilioa ftfToTtW by tlia State to yoooft x^tiU 
la climb from Ibo primary ejliooh np to cducittonil 
losUtotimis of Ibo bigbcat rank I'lcli people can afTartl 
ta Send lliar cbiWrcn to any school or college they pre/er, 
to tbe ' ladder” concerns only tli»»o boys anil girls wbo 
liaao no olher capital Iban tlieir own abUiiies From 
^^bat jou ba\8 read id the pr«ce<liiijt pag^s )ou must biio 
rcct^&ml tlint llic clnldrtu uf tudty ln>u advantages 
and opportUQftiM of a-hancement which their fon,ninncrs 
never enjoyed. A bo> or girl ibtreforo, who ccnirogc- 
ousl) determines to *‘gut on avill 5nd that the County 
and other Councib, as well as tlie UovemmcDtv oQVr ell 
manner of sclioUrships eshibilton^ grants and butsanoa 
by wiikL (iMcrviiig papib can pasa from lowtr to higher 
])t\ccs ofe<lucation->cvcQ up to thoUnivcnsity burtber- 
more, tnivcUing mpeuscs roajuleuaijce aDowsnroj, and 
emaluTuents of one sort and another are available tor the 
nssialanco and 8Up]>ort of tho young student who otlicr- 
wise would Imve at once to begin wagiKamins yon 
woald Iw surprised also to Icun what a numbet of public 
IxKlJes there are as well as prirate and phJintiiropic 
soacties and guilds, all rcadr to lielp thwio who will help 
thCQLSches. It would occupy a vobiinc to cnumcrnto 
them Ask your parents or gnardiaas to wTito to the 
Diactor of >/lacation for )Our County or Borough, ro- 
questJitg him to send yoa all piinphlets, etc, publuhetl 
by the I/icnl F/duealiyu Authonty, descnbiag tlio opj^or- 
tumliesonemd by the Douocil m the way of higher and 
tochniwl education If sou lira m I/imlon £«nd to the 
LC C hidneation OlTicoj, Viclonn imbankraent, for Llie 
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handbook (by post 3A) sliowiag the Scholarships, etc,, 
open to peiBOBS of both sexes. Practically all Ootmcila 
offer Mffior and Major Seholarships— the former to enable 
pupils to proceed to secondary aihools, aud^tbc latter to 
colleges and places of higher education, ' 

If you have a gift for leaching— and unless you have 
special aptitude do not take it'up as a profeesion— you 
will find that the State is prepared to pay practically 
every penny of your education from childhood up to the 
moment when you emerge from the Training College as a 
fully certificated teacher (see p. 155). If yon wish to 
learn a trade, or how to farm, there are Trade Schools 
and Pam Institutes now hoiug established up and down 
tho country, as well as the Technical Institutes and 
Polytochiiios already described, all of them open witli 
little or no payment to industrious and well-behaved 
pupils. In some cases actud money payments are made 
to tho students to compensate for tho loss suffered by 
being temporarily witlidrawnfrom a wage-earning employ- 
ment When about to leave school be sure te ac(iuaint 
yom-self with all tho opportunities afforded to yon for in- 
struction in the employment of your choice. Think of 
these things beforehand. Beraember that the worst tl^g 
tlmt can liai)pcn to anyone is to drift into a "blind- 
aUcy ” occupation, that is. one that leads nowhere. With 
a sldlled trade at his filler ends a man can always earn 
his living in whatever country he ultimately settles, 
whereas one without a tiade is often cast adnft on the 
world to become a bnnlea upon las friends, or perhaps 

ui)ou the rates. ? , 

Wc will conclude these chapters on Schools and 
' Scholars with a short homUy which you can skip i 
you like, 
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A LrtTjr Homtit 

}h not think tMb Mucatwn enJa witli s^IkkiI nr 
hftf No givitcr miH'iko could bo matlc Your 
cilucation ought never to A (.M citizen will try 
to keep Qb^'^ 3 t of niwlorn inoTementa iti j^olitlce and 
60ciet>,an<l jlicmU, thervfoTo alwajs bo learning fVIf 
Mucaltoii IB tbo beat of all educations and a lioy boa not 
got the bfvt out of bw Bcbo'ihhjs unless lie liis Ifarnt hao 
t 4 Itam. Tlicre n no cicutc for anyone to rtinain an 
Ignoramus now thit Ffte Libnines Art OailoriPS and 
MiiBeuras are found in over} town and in e!mo«t criry 
village, ns ncll os the Hvining (.lasais already named 

It 18 awi$o and wjtt} iilterancc which declares that 
Bn educatcil ituin is one who knows “ everything of Some- 
thing and aomctliing of c\cr}thiQg ’ A person who is 
master of iomo art or crafk can face Ufo with c^ttsniout} 
Tltcro IS always work waiting for him to do Agowl work* 
man, or a fine artwt, or mtwicwn, or a gifted Uftchcr eti* 
mhes tlie cumn unity in w hich ho dvrclls Ue contrilinli.a 
to tho common good And that is wh) tlie btato and the 
MiibiCipaUttea aro willing to expend aach vptj largo 
Bnras of money— all of which come, ns you bare altcoily 
Iftamcd, out of iho pockets of the taxpajc*^ findratepajera 
^iipon education “Fdocation leads to light," were tho 
words utleiedottco to ihownter of ihw Uxik by a poor 
Itbourer This lb what it ought to do even if EomeUmes 
it fad?. Wo know from wpenenoa tint enmo dimlnuhes 
Mhen schools are opened and that amce the Education Act 
of 1870 man} big prisons in this countr} have Iccn closcil 
and pulled down. Tlic^o things are symbolical JIcney 
apeot over schools js o good mvcstmpul if, Ihertb}, Iwys 
ami girls are trained up to Ic Ijtttcr workmen and l-etter 
citizens If it docs not do tins it has Caile^l in its 
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pi^pose.' IJ’WDiiIrt,;iiideed, 'ho, a 'miserable result if'a 
good education were' to tom a proMsing artizan into- a' 
discontented loafet mth a'disfeate for nianuariabpm'. 
Education does for .the mind what .the'^iodstorie does to 
the-eteel. By sharpening the ^teBecfc,-a8’;^v6ll as'by 
training the reasoning faculty, and liy widening the' out-' 
look, it renders man more efficient in the performance of- 
hia daily task, and of the duties of citizenship-duties 
which each year become more serious and, more coniple?:. 

Questiosb pob Discossioh m Eeseakch , < ■ 

1. Name any Endowed School in your neighbourhood; 
Who was its Founder, and by whom is tbe school managed T •' 

■ 2. What places of higher edotayon are there in 'ybar' 
district, and how is catrancoohtained thereto?- • 

8. What is tho name and official address of the Director 
of Education in your Borough or County? , 

. 4. What is your nearest Univeraty? Aro, there any 
Scholarships from your School to the University i ' , . ' 

0. Are there any Technical Schools,- Trade ••Schools, or 
Agi-icultural Colleges ia your town or county? ' ' 

6. What do you know of the Workers’' .'Educatidiial 
Association and of ite Tutorijd Classre? Make , a point of 
ascertaining ail you can about this Association and ite work. ' 

• 7. 'If you wore wishful to become a {«) T£fflcher.j,(ii) an 
Engineer ; (c) a Farmer ; describe in each case the course of 
education you ought to pursue, and what fecUitdes for such 
education exist in your locality. 

, 8. Discuss the pros and cons of .(b) free secondary ; { 1 )' free 

university education. , ■ 

9. Name some “ blind-all^ ” occupations, - Ought ' the 

State to regulate the entrance (£ children into, such occupa- 
.tiona? ■ ‘ ' 
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nil mrt jm wl child 

Tf!F UritD 

Les'^ thin a century the blato uiteU little or uftthiiip 
for iha uelfare if ChiWreo If thft partoW of n child 
wen, dead or if they wem hard hf-ortwl or if ucal le fw 
an) cause to iooh sl^cr the health bappiQe<%9 and ednea 
tion of iheif olTspnns ihert was iioh^Jy else to do ihe*e 
tiun^i Tht) f>tau punuhed with fn^hlfnl rerenty iKe 
children who etrated into enl wats Int was quite un 
concerned la directing them into tlic n^hi paths. ^Ve 
have read in Ciiapter \ll of tlio elovr eiolntion of a 
syalem of rational educatioii wLerehj e> 6 T 5 parent can 
bo fompcllttl to send his child to Bclinol between the 
ages of 6 and 14 ond vo will now *me) hriedy what 
has been doao b) tin Stato for the clul ! vrorlcers of the 
cammiiititv For )on l^u^t hotw fo^t tliat the majority 
of cinidren liaro to begin wage coming tho moraent the 
Uw allows tliem to Iciue school 

AVo will al‘50 ascerlain what mtthods the State now 
adopts to ptmi«h and reclaim erring children who are 
entenng uj'on a coutto of enme Ami \n each ve 
inll compare tho present day nitlhwU with these m force 
lU tho days of our gnndfatl tn Perhapi yon will then 
und««itand why this 20*11 (Xntar) has I'ctn called tho 
didilrcna Cknliiry 
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Yog who live in fliese better days when the law 
protects thosP who cannot |«rotccfc themselves, and when 
■ Hojnes, Hosijitnls, Asylnme, Associations, Societies, and 
Committees of all kmtE*^ at work endeavoiuing to 
improve tho lot of the yoni^ wothers, can hardly believe 
how terrible was the fate less than a century -age of those' 
children who had lost tlieir natural protectors— their 
parents— and.oTOra thrown on the charity of the world. 
And in. order that yon may realise your present advan- 
tages, and may determine as good citizens to hand on to 
posterity even gi-eatec privileges than you now enjoy, we 
will, for a few minutes, turn over the pages of history, 
and leara liow the child-workers fared in tho early 19(h 
coutuiy. 


Bepobb 18$2 

Wo need not go back beyond the memory of people 
still living. Let us glaueo very rapidly at the period 
before 1832 when the working classes had no votes, and 
the big towns no Members of Parliament, As this is 
only a little book, we will leave out altogether from our 
story any reference to the condition of dull workers, and 
. confine ourselves to the lot of the*cluldren. , , i 
Wlien machinery l«^n to take the place of hand 
labour in spinning, TOvmg, elc, men and yomon began 
to be drawn into tbe towns tom to rural aistats on 
nccoimt ot to higher vrages whid could be earne un 
tto taotoito, and, of coumo, toy took ton young obdtea 
with tom, Iho wages of adulte were wy, BumU in 
those days, but they wm better than ^ ^ ? 

farm labour. . It was soon found. Imwever.that to 
of tending to maohines, and of 
raatemb, could he done by very y™? “““• 
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hW{f, Mas, mofWJVLF, ^c?y <h«'ap, Linjilojcrs ttnugliit 
it aioani to jny If A ilaj U» u maa f’r vmrk vriiicli a 
child ctiuhl do for 1^/, and cliitdaA Mere 
dmfird jDio l!.e /‘.»ctoni'» m «oon « Omy tOjJd wsH 
When iho anpfly tn ihft hwilUy mruf'ifiifint, Ur 
deficiency was marie uji bt Inp^ing otiicra fn)m a 
dutanco Tho I*oor Law Authnrhics tf l,ondon ersnt 
M’ng 50 ii'Ioarh of pau{i'r children to LaifWilna* It vas 
not nncominon for tliom to bo put to work in t^^&stcnw, 
workf}iop.% and mines at sn >«aT3 of an I i^joino 
loataiicca Ihoy liegan work at Itvo The honrs of labour 
of childrcti hv! b) the hrst futnry net m 1P02, ]>QCft 
limited to twjsc biitovrrlimo (.onstantlj pniloagc«l tbb 
ptnod ‘The larcni Mho would uul^s^^ml^ to renlwe tJic 
iife of a facfcvrj child m HU”4J3 is ‘'i: >|«?recr Walj^olp 
inhn' llutoryof Inglaod (\ol. Ill p 201) ‘ should i*y 
to imagiuo hia omd httlc b«‘y or girl— eight or nine yesn 
old— working 111 u facturr lie tboiiM try to recollect 
that It would U IiH duit tv rosso the dull on a cnil 
millers morning at li\t in order that it mt^bt bo at JJn 
work at ill , tint cl is after das svcck nfler wak, mfinth^’ 
afler mouth, it would be forccl to n«D at the RMae hour, 
tint with two eliort immah of half an hour each, it 
vrould 1)0 kept to Its dull, mouotonous cmplajrucnt for 
thirteen hours ostrs da) , that during the wholoof that 
time j£ would lx breatluv a dustj unnholesornc sfnio> 
ppherc ruTily ohlo to relieve lU limbn by silting down, 
•such, upon esiJcnce which it n rajo^iiMo to drepul**, 
was the life of cser) factory child lieforo 1831 Tliere 
were tens of tliousands of such unforUmates m Fnglicd 
fllcuo '* 

And jet there were men, l«6th, in and out of ritrltaraont, 
who Wire cipahle of dofinding tin mcu«lroTis 
aUhongh tho) had *1 cwn ihtir puy for tin, siiffi rings of 

f! 
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cliimb animals by passing- hi 18^' a law 'against tk lil- ■ 
treatment of horses a«3- cattle, founding .in 1824, tliG-: 

, Na'tioiial Society for thej^mtton of Cruelty.tq Animals. 
A child’s existence in a weltmanaged factory was leiriblo 
enough, and it must’he left to tfe imagination' to pijsture'' 
its wretched life under a hai'sh master.', ';(Lord"Beacon3- 
field’s novel "Sybil” offers^ a realistic dtiscriptipu of .the 
cruelties practised % a hcartIfiSB employer at the timebf 
, which we are speaking.) . V'- V '. ■ 7 ' 

In the summer of 1831, hfichael Thomos, Sadler,, 
member for Newark, pressed -upon, the attention -of ' 
Parliament the lamentable condition of the children in,' 
factories. InDecemberof thatyearheintrodncedabillte- 
legulate the hours of labour of factory children, He pro; 


for TMTc than tea hours a day. Ten hours a doy.was the' 
limit of labour of a felon inprisom Should little chili^on, 
work longer than a convict? .Fierce opposition was. 
offered by many masters who objected to the Goyeminimt 
interfering with industries, and a.tedious euguiry ensued, ^ 
and much evidence ^vas laid before a' Select Cominittec of- 
the House, Medied autlioririee explained the. terrible 
effects upon childrmi of long hours of hard worlc ia; fil- 
' ventilated factories. Operatives came forward to tell, the;' 
tale of, their own sufferings wliea children, and. to shew. 
' their .distorted limbs which hod been the legacyof e^Iy 
and heavy labour. Lord Ashley (afterwards the '7th Earl ,• 
of- Shaftesbury) described visite'paid by luni.-to fhe 
ho.spital8 in Lancashire -where he found children- crjppled 
and .mutilated by.lheir work, presenting evay wietyof 

deformity "just like a Mooked alphabet,’ ... ' ' 
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lB*n w ONttArJ'*? 

In 1833— roimmliof llie jlate—alixc*} wm ekltoli^hM 
l!imw;;lioul llic Itritisb. Fujiirp, nnil, chicHy throngli Ibo 
untiring cffi^rU of J/ird Aslilur, a lictory Acl} was 
vrliich may bo rog'ifJoil ivs tho fint luiiwtanl 
stcji lowanl^ tbe ronrgnniaiition of unlustry by UgislatioTi, 
fiui garlic ulirljr lowanls tlic jiTotwiion of ilcftmc^-kHs 
diiWron 

It uajs no great reform, bnt it etcurtil tUt m ct'tton 
nnd AVoollen nulls children under 0 \scre net to !« 
omploycd at all and nndir 1 1 wrni nut to work, oter 18 
boiira ft veik, whil«t young [orsons between IS aiuI 18 
were not to be cmplo)Cil nmro than C9 hours per ureL 
Thm Act, however, did nut afTut «!k or iaco mills, or 
workihops, warclion^w, m>rM.s and nw whero similar 
Icgialftliou ViM sfrJj needed and where the work wfts 
not confined to CO haors a we^k 

In tho co-il pits, boys and girls of teinki juira were 
still tolling m dark, damp unwliolc^omc [ilaces, dragging 
or pushing tho caw of coiil ihrougli the uirrow gftlluiLS 
Many of tho soams were onlv 22 or 23 inches high *o 
that none but the snnll childrin could pa«s tliroiigh 
them Lttllo drudg«.a of sovcq worked for 12'"18 houra 
a diy, liamessed like lica&ts by a cLam attached to the 
loaded trucks, often having to crawl foreran! on all fours. 

"2^0 horsa on an ourlofulcd coach ’ says ^ir Sj>cnc«r 
Waljolo in his **111510X3 of bughnJ,' ' no donkey iiin 
c») teruionger'a barrow, few •l«>cs on the propirttca of 
West Indian planters ttpencnceii llao tixatmcnt nluUi 
wns tl 0 lotof many chiWteii— 'humers —in mines,'’ 

"Such employment,” soya Dr rmll in his "Social 
Ea^liod” (VoL VI. p SGSi "from the age of 7 ap[je&ra 
> a^avtsi la e.igu 
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to have been one regalar way by wliicli Guardians of the 
Poor provided for their pauper barges" Tlieir ignorance 
M'fis appalling, Not one boy in ien, not one gro\'m person 
in fifly could read. 

Again, ihrougb the untiring advocacy of Lord Ashley, 
an Act M'as passed iu 1842, which entirely proliibited the 
employment underground of girls and women, and of 
hoys under the age of ten. The childim’s cause was now 
fairly started, thanba to the ceaseless efforts of lord 
Ashley and liis colleagues, and refoiras began to quicl^en 
their pace. 

In 1847, the Ten Hours BHU became law, wlueh 
restricted the work of young persons under 18 in textile 
factories to not more than 10 lioura a day, or 58 in any 
one week between 5.30 a.m. and 8.30 p,m. It also 
prohibited their working on Saturday afternoons. This 
modest limitation of the liouts of labour of young people 
of both sexes was luceived with joy by the factory 
workers, Between 1860 and 1864 the principles of the 
last named Act were extended to many other trades by 
a series oi Statutes, The Factory Acts of 1867, 1876, 
1871 and 1874 each mlioduccd eome new feature. 

1878 

The famous Act of 1878,^ which consolidated 16 
previous statutes, afioids a prominent landmark iu the 
history of labour legislation. Under this law children 
and women received still furiher protection. For instance, 
the employment of children was to be for half-time only 
(i,c. in the mornings or afternoons, or on alternate days); 
tlie cleaning of machinery in motion by children was 
Ibrijiddeiij whilst mimerona provisions were made as to 
' 10 Viet c, 29, • ' Viet, o, Ifl, 
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nif*!! time?, IiolnJa}ir,ii«untyagmiiit hcckIliiLi lu^j-rfiion, 
Banllvj mittcra, etc A** child olsu ww dctincJ t<> Iw 
anyone n»il«.r It, oiitl a'‘yfian 4 pcraon" aii^une 
1 1 and 18 gcoentlly tlie A&t of 1S78 renumed 

VDaltcml until 1901,' \«Lcii by a new Act ihs prnviiiani 
for Mfejjuardms tbo worker ajpinat accitlcrita were 
etrcDgUicned, and rnloa ucre hid down for maintaining 
comfortable touipomturca in workrouma Thu Act 
lie reiiicmWrod for it nh» rc^'ulates tlio work of 
jcrallu, and jrohilnla ab’oluttlv* the emplojmont of 
children under IJ m fucluriw, worksltup?, do'ka, wliat\ii 
fir hnudnea 

The country had now awaUuuil to the fict that the 
children of oiio generation ate tk adults of the next, and 
limfc one wnnot expect to nm a muon of Btronj, wen and 
wotofii, Bound lu iiiutd and l>ndy, to wlioni lliii cure of 
Biich All 1 enpiro ourx uii )< <-ifcl) eiitnutcil, utilcxB 
tlio children arc j n'pf'rJ) (vi, chtlim] inuglit, ami pro- 
tected until of au a^c to do these thmgH hr lltcnuchcs 

POECTIVE CniUlRLS 

TliO excc<une number of defective epdeptio, and 
mcnUlly dvficitul children in our imdht (lirgtly tisc 
legicy of llio ewl socnl wuditinus cf a formtr day) pre- 
Rnts a >cry difFiciiIt prohltm for the btato, for it is plain 
liiat WB uimot exp* Cl a health} raco to spnog from three 
uhrufcu faculties arc uDcqual to nmlcitakiog the righiful 
dtiUei of citizenship Jfrtnwhtlo, uoUl lej'ulatioa 
earned further you may rcmciubcr t!at bj an Act puwl 
in 1693* the i-Jcnicnlar> Wocatioa (llhnl aul tXaf) 
Clitidren Art, the parent miK cuuo a blind or deaf clitld 
to receiw Ptiitnhlo iiiatruction and the Local Wiicition 
'lUYltc-Sl »66&a7\>» tlJ. 
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^ iiiifcliOTifcy is bouiid to ^vide ff^ties for sticB^educalira. 

• By another ’Act in, 1899,^' tho'daties in respect to epileptic • 
,and,'feeble-minded cliildren are substantially tbo '^mc, as-' 
"in'tbe case of .deaf ox blind cMldrcn,' viz,. if there^^’a 
certified " Special Sobool” pear at band, itiis compulsory 
' upon the parents to send the cMd to that' school, ; ■ In the i, 
" future we shall no doubt find tliat the r.Il.A.’6:wll estab- 
lish more Special Schools, and also makc'.sbmdproYisiou 
for the aftor-Hfe of these unfortunates. Their-.case, as said 
above, affords one of the most difficult problems of mo'derp ■ 
civilisation. ■ 


Recent Legiswtion. 


■ The Acts of Parliament which were passed in tho' last' 

, 30 years of the lato century for the better protection, 
of i^aut life and for the prevention of cruelty to cbildren, 

' have "been very much ffirtended by recent legislation, j Per, 
example, in 190 S' an Act was passed called 'the Employ* - 
ment, of Children Act* shielding children from,. many 
hardships by regulating street trading (such as soiling 
newspapers and matches), and by forbidding them cairying , 
of heavy weights in factories. , ■/,' - 

' ,! In 1904 the law was still farther strengtheiied by the ■ 
.Prevention of.Orncltyto OhildiW Act ® Iwhioh; restricts 
-the employracnf of children ia acrobatio and Iheatricsl , 
/pei'formahces, and in street trading. ;In^ 1906 
humane law was passed, the Mucation (Provision , of . 
Meals) 'Act, ^ which allows a Local Education. Authority' 
to" feed 'necessitous childr^who come to sclipoHiuyry' 
and unfed, and , to recover the cost of suoh'mcals, where 
• possible, from the parents. Thus you-see, little by httle.- 


‘ 03 4 63' 'Viet, c.-^ •• 
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llid St&to ij kntliQg In become tho /osUtr p&TCQt to sacb 
M wj orpljaoefi, «t wliow have faiWl m arc im 
alio to perform tlrtjr pn>]*er and cnttiral duties 

In 1007 find /ct another tdep taken to aecun; the 
health and happineu of the bo)s&siI girla altfnding the 
public ckmeutArj* acbook, for m that jrear tliero came 
into exiatenco a Iv\^Uie h/ducaiionCAdniiniatrativa I’ro* 
\iiionfl) Act,* which decreed tliac the children ahoultt Ixj 
medically inspected, either before ur eoon nflcr, their 
admL‘: 8 i 0 n to tiio achoal, and bcftirc leaving to go out into 
lliQ world Tliia 13 ft lopst filuUry jrovuion A ait 
immliora of children liave K** imo pcnnanently lojurwi in 
heaUli for want of ft httlo aiuniion when young 

Aftfl) eye, car, throat, U’eth and skm troaWes th.it would 
ctheptnsc develop into^cnous dcfvcia or di<cftjca can U 
njiBe<lii.d liT cirly treitmeoU Tlio futiiro vrilfarc of the 
nation will be profoundly affictod b} this tmpertODt 
enactment The provutou of medical inspection has 
already It'd to the csublishmcnt of medical and. dental 
chnic.i for school cliilJivn» and of Open Air Schools and 
CliSsca Chantablo societif^ have ako wmo forward to 
supply t! 080 who could not olhirwiso afford tlicm with 
surgical appliances, etc. 

In 1907 B rcry useful cl&aso was added to a law 
dealing with public health (Public Health Amendment 
Act)* vrluch gave powere to local authorities to set apart 
ft portion of a public park for llw sole uw of the children, 
and to supply and fix apjxinitua for games and recnsitmas 
That, 3 on wiU Admit, is the part of a kind (omIct parent, 
and nolhingis more delightful than to ace the AbuudaQl 
happiness that scdi provision for their enjo)meat m the 
public parka confeni n[K)n the little strwt-lied children 
of T^ondoii Til* lionib n O uolj and c llicr Councils aU) 
‘tUvlttO '^UVIIpW 
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pi'0\id9 officets to watdi over the childrea at pk}*, niid to 
protect fcliein from molestation or danger. , 

A ItmosPEcr asd a Phospeot 

Lot us ])ause for a moment and contemplate tlicse 
wonderful achievements. In 1802 we find the lirat 
facLoiy Act, feobly attempting to remedy conditions of 
child-Iahour too dreadfnl for description. A century 
later, a code of factory legislation wluA is the admiration 
of all other countries ! Why have we in this little hooh 
on citizenship thus re-opened the sad past, and traced tho 
growth of the factory laws ? Why did we in similar 
manner investigate the slow dovclopmcnk of our educa- 
tional system ? Why shall we in the nest chapter likhwiso 
review the steady cvolatiou of higher ideals in the treat- 
inont of young offenders against the law ? What is the 
citizen, young or old, to learn from all this f 'Ihe ansu'or 
is short. Wa leam from tliese things the gradual triumph 
of Eight over Wrong. Progress may seem slow, and many 
hearts have been broken in its tardy advance, But it 
ig sure. There is something divine in the breast of every 
-Imman being that answers to the call ol Eight, and ff 
Einhl is constantly and faithfully held up before thair 
virion, mankind wiU follow it Never lose hopo,_ tkve- 
fore, in any great cause ’that has for its object the rjgutmg 
of Wrong'S, or the amelioration of tiic lot of the downfallon 
and oppressed. Take heart of grace from what you have 
road about the victory of great and righteous causes, 
liducation, for instance, ire have seen the puldic con- 
acience stirred until now it holds tliat the Stake- 

“ WMls sbe m#efe tilegbraw shnl! admit 

An oWigaSofl on ierpwtto 

Thom wbo arc bora to sor?e her and obey , 
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Diiiaif tewU b» »t»t 6 U lo wjw 
l«K all i^i4«Ut4iva«lain birr Mil molcUics 
?be of UltflXt to lialboaR 

, Id foct-nd 

To <Ira!^ tbrnt/Ii vearf IIU irfthact tbe ifi 
Ot IbtelliK'uat imrtetocsUiid ‘ 

TlirpLCLu |roj)licUt xfioii a^)ou nowkimw lusbe^n 
full) inlileiJ 

\\e ha>e seen too that tlw' ‘'into by i!t4,reos h.15 
rcali^^tl that she must pntcct nnl chamjii/n the youns 
aurl d^.fencL!c'?^ ami malt tlatr wrongs her cause. In 
th<' next chapter nhall disener Sjjatn that the Suto n 
alo\ 0 ^ mliaiitij, that hir*li and cruel laffs arc no cure for 
crime, aud that tlicro we nobler ways of refonmi);^ the 
offender than by uitlictiu^ luoiibrncnt Htrywlian 
nud on all snlcii uc iito vxauhtug iht thnr tniitnph ot 
PtphtO ' icrASron ,; 

liackttftnl tlan «lm can wy lliat our Eng 
Iniid 19 not belltr thin ii was n cintury agot Lwtuig 
/i-rnarrh who «hill ^ay n will not K tul) kltcra ccnlury 
lipncc? I!at only by {uticnlla \vorliog fir lufly am! 
noble causes ^^o aro tjijoym^i today Iho fmits of tho 
hkura of the faithful \rorkcT 8 of an earlier day Lei it 
k y mir atm to urry the forth /ll^wa^l Tlicro is no lack 
of gicit causes Seek one, and uiako it yonr own, aud 
' wliat 30 t>cr thy hand fiudtth to do, do it witli thy 
miglil ’* 


The Ciiiiti] ESS Cnmrr 

Anl notrat Iccj^th we arrive at iheprcat ChilJfcn’e 
Cliarter, tlio fhiWrcu Act of whicli gatlicra 

lip into it'^'lf imn7 hltlo odU and ends of jrevioua 

' VicrlAv^ertb 'TLfl lAconfaa ^ ilook IX. («nU<io tbaut 
\U c C7 
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Imi); and adds;, itincli, that is nowrand 'importiit' 
- UndB this rompre&mire Actfa-cHId’s progress' irom' 
infancy W youth ia' sateguatdsd at, practically .every 
' stage.- So minute are its directionB that it era pmlib'its 
the leaving of -Mo children under seveu-in a rdom-mai 
an open fro, without a Sreguatd, It forbids- entirely tie 
■ sending or taking out of children into the streets to beo 
or sing or solicit alma; it pnnishea the people who send 
, or take them out to do these things ; it prohibits ohildreu 
under 14 from engaging in any dangerous aorobatio' 
performanoes, whether in public or private pit prohibits 
the giving of intoxicants ta children under -5, and fines 
the publican who allows children to come into his-bar. 
It forbids the sale of gunpowder and cigarettes to children,- 
and makes it, an offence to invite young persons tp bet 
If they aro cruelly treated this remarkable let says tiat ' 
children may take refuge in a police-statim,-or in a' 
hospital. or workhouse, and there be kept and kindly 
treated until the magistrates can make satisfaotory 
atrangemenis for their fatarc core. Yoii will- learo, too,, 
-in the next chapter that special Courts are established by' 

, .this .Act for children, at which juvenile offenders -are. 

tiiedi guile opart from the adult criminals. The,, idea 
■ ' underlying this provision is to protoot young people ,&dm 
all contact witli the contamiaating inSuence of hardened 
or habitual criminals. Thus, you see, from the few details 
that have been cited above, how wide is the operation ot- 
this -splendid law, and how it endeavours to -repair, the- 
terrible conditions of the first portion of the last century, 
'when the'childron of fc poor were even -less cared for 
than the dumb animals. The general, aim of Parliament 
has-been to assure to the rising geaetalion the' right to 
a healthy and happy -childhood, 'iy shielding them .from , 
all forms' of crdelty as well as from, an wholesome -and , 
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(logrUinj; influcncGs. To ecctire thu end loreoU &uil 
gaardt<\a!! aro mado ir3pon$ihl<* and can bu fined «t 
SD ipmoncd if tlit) fad in tiicir dtttj* Icd«d Itc 
Childrtn Act requires tlio altcndanco of tlio parent at 
tlie Court (if any of th^so wgnUtions are broken), Rad he 
most if he vouU escape a fine— that bo look 
proper care of hn child 

Tven lO recently as 1910 another protecting arm las 
been thrown by tho Stab, round the children of the poor, 
hy A lair * which mikes it an afllnci, to sc!! sptnti to any 
yoQDg jictson und*r 16 ur beer to any chill under H, 
except in curk&l nnl snlcd bottles ^VllC!l )ou thus 
compare tho lot of lito child of today vrith that of tlio 
htUo ones of whom }oti liaso read id Iho early part of 
tins eInpUr sou 'ajII that ibo 20il> contujy does, 
indeed, moric Uic title of tho Children s Century 

Guild elfahe Societies 

Kot only has the State acting through rorliatncnt, 
recognised its duty to tho Child bat numbers of ^oiuDtary 
societies and utociatioos bare alio been catablahed id 
responw to the general senUraent, charging themselves 
with tlio velfare of thejoang One Cno ciaiQ|de of such 
volantaryagonmca u that founded by the l&te Benjamin 
IWtigh, and meorporoted lo 15*^3 by Hoyal Charter under 
the titlo of the Kalianal Society for tho Prcicntion of 
Ciiixlt) to Childrea ’ Sid it is to think that such on 
orgnjiisatma should bo neewsar}, but its records only 
too fally show how great a call there has been for its 
n'*tivilie3 

Ofll 0 mimbi.rlv^s other aobuituryaa'^ncics which aim 

> Ur«n«Is$ C<KiulI<kti«c Act 10 LI MI c.SL 

» 3il L‘fc«I»r LmuJiW tV 
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at helping children and young persona sfc critical periods 
in their lives one can only indicate a very fov. 

More definitely concerned witli boys and ghls at the 
moment they are thrust out into the world to gain llieir 
livelihood arc the 

JtJVEKinK Adviboet CoiiMiTraiis 
established under the Labour Exchanges Acfc^ and the 
Education (Choice of Employment) Act.^ These most 
admiiuble voluntary organisations have been formed to 
give children information, advice^ and assistance witli 
respect to their choice of a career, and to prevent the 
more promising hoys and girls from entering “ blind-alley ” 
occupations (such as errand boys, golfncaddies, etc,), ?’hicb 
attract byreaaon of tbo immediate higher wage, but which 
offer no permanent prospects. The value of this socid 
work cannot be over-ratd; for unless some such pre- 
ventive measuies he taken and systematically followed 
up, there is a very khiI dengw lest the community may 
be burdened by an increasing number of persons leading 
futile or perverted lives, valueless to the State, and n 
meuaccto society. What we need are healthy, intelligent, 
self-reliant and self-supporting men and women— peepio 
of c/mracicr— capable of fulfilling all the duties of citizen- 
ship, and playing their rightful port in tlie national life. 

The State and the MuradpaUtics which are the largest 
of all employera of labour, ought to be the last {gainst 
whom the charge should be laid of creating blind-alley 
occupations. Unfortunately, many of the hoy-employees 
arc turned adrift from. Government offices at about the 
age of 18-20. An attempt is now being made in some 
Government Uepnitments to check this abuse. The Post 
Office in particular has announced that it will no longer 
1 9 Ed. VT:!. 0 . 7. * 10 Ed, i 1 Geo, V. c. 37. 
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tAko ou more 1 )Ojb tiiAn it can ftbs/nb into the ^niinacnt 
•service 

Tlicre Vi now a Jnvenilo Adusor) Committoo in 
[tecticall^ cury dvstnot !r I/mdnn. The ncldreM of tin. 
odlco of liic nearest local Commiltco can Qiwa)a lo 
obtiiinc<1 from the Ho<ul Tciclicrof the Public Elementary 
bcLool of the (lutrict in v^hich yon reside 

Opentirg in the saroo dinttion arc tbo Apprentice 
ship Associations, which have done and nre stiU doing 
flue work by promoting a tLorougb in Instnal inuiing for 
bojB and girls, by apprenticeship and otlcr methods 
lucliuliog nrraiioCaieDts for attendance nt Trade Schools 
and at Technical Classes fcuch as«ouations work through 
local cornmitteea vliicl collect infonnalion and find 
aiiUablo openings for bo)s and girl# who apply to them 
for help They see as far as ihoy can that fair lenns 
are sccuretl for the apprentice and tint only aitisfactory 
candidates arci&troduied to theemplo)cn> Tho Jnvenilc 
Advisory CommitLeca co^ptnto cxlenHivtlj with Ihwc 
Apprcnticeaiiip ^Vfsocmtioiis and in some cases Imve 
alisnrbcil the Utter inUi themsolv^ 


OfllEIl VOIUKTAET AfsaClM 

Of otlxt >oIiintary i^nci*^ having for ihcir obJf*ct tl»e 
incn^ased welfare of llic young wo imi»t not overlook the 
Cbtldrrn'H Care Committees which of Ute yurs have 
Wen fofraetl in most large town* in the contilry llie 
iucsLimablQ socul and chantaUe work of these organua 
tuns 15 almost entirely cam«l on ly floixifu, whoso 
self Mcnlicing renl for the wrlfnru of the yonngwt 
iiiemlicrs of the conitnumiy is o»t) of tlio niiiotis mcml 
precious assets Ihca*! CominitUes deal wiLli the hcaltli 
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and-feedjiig.of'nacesKtoas'Raa iieglectea 'gcliool 

with the provision of boots for the poorest scholars ; -a-itll 
their recreatiou .outside sdiMl liours.-by forming:'-" play, 
centres,” and organiang the pky of the children living in' 
the poorest and most crowded qhertors of the -towns, -and' 
with the iimnmei'ahle incidonts of chihUife- where'' wise 
coiinsd-and timely help may save'from disaster'-particii'i 
larly at the time of transition from school-life to the life 
of adult employment. They also encourage, children to' 
join an evening continuation doss ns sqoe as.thej.ceaso 
to attend the day school. The Invalid -Children’s 'Aid 
AMociatidn * is yet another of these voluntary agencies 
for social service among the London Poor. _ Its - activities 
are directed towards assisting invalid and crippled children, 
by providing medical advice, nureing care, ’surgicsl-ap- 
pliancos, wheelchairs, and other comforts. ' Through its" 
kindly offices children ate bora^ed out in the country and 
nt'the seaside, and when restored to health an endeavour, 
is made to place them in occupations suitable, for. pMsouB- 
physically handicapped. The. Children’s Society,* 
working in connection with tlie Eofonnatory and Eefiige' 
Union, 'is engaged in rescuing destitute and neglected 
children by placing them in 'induBtrial schools, 'or. in 
homes under the esse of respectable people. The. Boys’ 
Country Work Society® finds its sphere of operations in 
placing boys of good character on farms in the country,' 
where they at once become self-supporting.- ‘;:ro,.superfiBc 
the process of boys and girls thus placed, oiit by the, aid, 
of'sucb societies as above named,' tho services of a number 
of voluntary workers are enlisted to make periodical vitits, ' 
and report to tlio society upon the welfare of its charges.,- 

> Doniaon House, YattxhallMdge Rood, LonaoDjS.W. , . 

' 117, ’Victoria Street, London, S.W.' ,;; 

, » 7, John St., XdolpW, tonaon, W.O.' ■ V: . 
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Tlia forcgpjDS are I'ttt s Tcry la\^ of tli*' nnrooroui 
organmtions whicli concern Ikeiaselvoft with chiKt wel 
fire, and iiractically oil Iheir work »i jfCTfornieil vokH' 
tarilj and without pay It u one of tho most hoj^cfnl 
flugnriea of Iho future of our n&lion that so many worLcrs 
ban be found wboao solo rovrerd is tlin con^iansucas tioit 
they are labounng in tho canso of hnraanily kou will 
tlius find, when )0U learo whool, a boandleas field of 
Bocial service and pUnty of KO|ie for zn\ desire jou maj 
r«l to pUy the part of a gi«>t ciUren. Make u }£mr 
dnty to (lucoYtr the nanios of all tho volantary and 
cbvitnMo orgams'iiions oj^mting in >our n^'ighboqrhood, 
and wlath^t there w ainoog llitm any scope for sach 
serMccs as yem can (tfllr Ilemcmkr that workers m 
wanted (luico as much and often cieu more than tnoney 
Don t stand inide, tbereforOj liccanso )oar purto is ciopty 
Tliefc MO happil) plenty of neb people who ere ghd lo 
prondo funds for gotnl purposes It is lltc workers who 
are too often lacking 

Before closiDg this long chapter wo nrnst spend a few 
amutes in cousidvncg llio prutat euoditloa of what la 
known os 


Tiis Poor Law Cniu) 

A ptarent ought, of courec, to loilge, clothe, feed, cleanse, 
protect and educate his diihl, and ho can be proaccated 
it he fails to falGl these duties. But some parents are 
devoid not only of ueans, but also of tlmt natural affee* 
tiOQ which cvin the dumb ammals ahou lowarda their 
oPspniig; and m the case of foreaken children, as also of 
destitute orphans, tho State In.! to cxcrci^ the poivatal 
function. Such children come under the I’wir Law. and 
unless some chanUble oiganisatioa takes them up(bke 
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those instituted by Ibe lafc Dr. Eaniardo, at; Stepney, or 
by the late Mr. Moll® at Bnstol, which are both non- " 
sectarian; or the Clmrcli of England Waifs and Strays 
Society) there is nothing eke for tlic poor little ones but 
to coino under the care of the Cruardians. .You liavo 
leamt how the Guardians of a piast day diafted waggon- 
loads of these desolate creatures away to the factories 
and mines. Yon will now liear with pleasure how 
difierenb is the treotment of the workhouse child of 
to-day. 

If you know Oharlos Dickens’s novel, " Oliver Twist,” 
you wili recall the iniserahlo conditions of the young 
inmates of the workliouses of his time, Lot us compara 
that dismal picture with the methods of our own century 
in dealing with children who, through no fault of their 
own, find themselves cast upon the charity of the State. 
Having undertaken the maintenanco of a child the 
Guardians can discliargc their duties in vaiious ways. 
They can maintain liim in a workhouse— this way ia 
rapidly going out of favour— or they can board liim out, 
if an orphan. They cau also send a girl to a training 
Ijome for domestic service, or a boy to a training ship, or 
apprentice him (if over 12) to a tode, etc., or (with his 
own consent) emigrate him to Canada. The ohildren who 
are boarded out may be sent to a "Cottage Home,' such 
as that at Sidcup in Kenl^ established by the Groensvicli 
Union- There, dotted over a large park, arc homes foi’ 
these children of the State, each presided over by a 
" cottage father and mother.” Trades are taught in 
admirably equipped workdmps, whilst a gymnasium, a 
swimming hath, and other forms of recreation provide 
wholesome amusement for leisure hours, In no way are 
the boys and girls made to feel that rimy are in onor 
beings. On the contrary, opportunity is pi'ovided lor a 
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ptait III hfo on i j-ar with tint of tli*' a>crft'^ci wiirUn^* 
cJa?i mcinl/TCf tlif' conimunilir In nniiitroii? fa5« llii* 
[•^r Uw cliil In n arc pt j iti) “Rtfaltt rc! lloux^ ” fndi 
nnJLrtlicnrtof i kitt 1 ^nd capaWo fuaUr HKillcr All of 
thorn attend the jnildic ()‘*mLUtiiry ^rliool «f tl oir npjgli- 
liOnrhooiI ju*t ItU otkr diiltlrcn, atn! llio rc[roacli of 
pauf'cri«m w not lo tlarktu thtir young Ii\m Jn 

every way possible llip tluld is ilTurdeil tlio IwppmLsa of 
Imma life msN id t f tlw c »ld uu<* rv of no " ni«titulioQ " 
Tin* f'irmtr Itarnick. like tt<»rkliuu«c rrlioolt wlicra hun 
ilrnla of tlicic. waifi w tn, bt ardt I vnl laOjjht to^tiher, Rnil 
ftniniH-d ttUli tho hitt 1 namt of | n3j)tr are np dl> fill 
mto dh’is under tin moro Kumioo !o-/ia!aUoD of the 
present dai tin. J'Jtli uitun Tonr Iaw Child the 
lit'tory of Oliiif Twist nunt aj>(»( if like a tnonstroui 
rnition of the n ^velnt s fancy lattl'* •b'cs eudi n child 
suspect how mtuh he <wii fir liw liippitr lot to the 
(leicnpln 0 gomti’i d kliirhs Indfiis wIickso liurmiig lo« 
for hutnoint) uos onl> uiiidUd hv Ins uimMlleel pwer 
of touching lliu Iiciru of Im mden witli tiio soitowa 
of the poor 

Qcestions mil ri‘>er«'5io' ami Kr?rircH 

1 rmd wliclhfr m your town or dwtrict th^ns nn 
oftierr of (1) the ^a^lo^Bl 6c»«.wty for tlin rrcrmtini of 
Cruflij to Clnldren (2) tbo hatinnal S-Kicly for the Pre 
senll m of Cmdly to Aenai!i. 

i IIato you A Jurentio Advi^ry ConmiUc* la your 
ceiijlibourliood, or mt noeaty for a#julin5 younj people to 
fltiJ ctutshifl omployaiontT 

3 Itske A k*t of Cinntnhlo on I rhihntbrcpte fvKu.Ura 
ui y'our diitrifi, and Uio ol>j<%t and aim <d rich 

i I« th^^^e « ItciUh ^wltOf in yonr towuJ If soirlial 
Hra ius or Ik r duties T 


0 
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6 Ifame srano o£:"ft8-tradK in jow'loMity that are 
■■■■ 1 1,'Ut.nn n/iavvou* OF a WorfehousQ Scliool ( - , . , 

drfeatlta^hcnHhay goUeyond^W ^ 
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TUB ST.iFL I\D fllE CHIID {Ofttmcd) 

TiIF JtVJMLT Ofjfvpeh 

TllF'iP 13 an oUl ULki pljwsc — / 1 i/m df<fentui ilrn^i— 
ming liowsunilctiH U tiVo iht il ^nwanj }«tb Ijich 
o( U3 M-clUsroni liow eai) it w to<io <nonp, for tlicre is 
only o>w n^jht way and 8> man^ wnmj otvti 

IiOt us therefore lu thia cliapttr cowiiler the trcit 

mwit tfi-ic the ratU*< (o cItiJ Iren uho hvo taUn 
sotno (lovriiunrtl thit Im brought them into the 
liands of Uio polico. But Wfoto wo ciimino iho raoclern 
wn> of duliu^ «illi }o«Do’ offuiden, we wa dul 

la llio of the child MorkcrsMnra boh. the pagw of 
lu«tory ami *cc Fihat o'titult tho Stale formerly adopted 
towanls tho children who In I fillcu within the clutchw 
of the A companson of jresent day racthoifa with 
those of ihfi century just past will litlp us kllcr to 
understand the pnclicc of to^Jay, when the nation u 
filming to icclaiin anln'roroi taiber than to aieuge itsUf 
n^Hjn ill-doers V’c liaio at length n!cogm«ed m our 
laws the fact that mauj soubjj ofllmlLra have no ohance 
of growing into good citijcw They may ha^t} hcen l*<»a 
ftmi reared mi Ishlcioiusurtottading? ued Co puniih 
foi thcsim of others la ncitliei jiut norwis^ Tl^* 
trying to rofilAini ibo hegionw in crime and n'K«<If!i|i 
to an iionegt and useful lifo, as a doTolopment 
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■ recent legislation, M y(:m;wll ^mckly'aee'if.we look'back’ 

. upon tho early daj'S'of the 19th (scatury.' ' 

. . . - ' Tue Bad Om) Times ’ 

' ■- Ih.thc Library of the Inner .Temple, in London .tlicr'a ‘ 

■ are several shelves filled with the records of the ciiminai . 

' trials at the Old Bailey—now called tlie Central Criminal . 

. Court, It is a heartrending task to peruse these i'^Ses- ' 
sions Papers “ of long ago, for they exMbit whafwp have 

.. termed the frigbtful ceverity of the English 'Crimitiel 

■ .Code of former days, towards yoni^ and old alike of .'beth 
sexes. 

We will dip into these mrely-opsued-vokmcs,' let 
us take .down this one datesd 1813. Wlmt a fearM ' 
record we find there of legalised butch^y! Here straightr;’ ' 
way in Janucry of that year we find John 'CbaDiplain/ . 
aged 17, sentenced to death for stealing 10 yards, of 
carpet. It appears, however, that as hie cheraoter.hod'; 
up to then been unifOTmly good, his sentonce was ebm-" 
muted to one of “transportation, for seven’ ■•.years!'’,- 
What that meant wc shall see by and by, SomO'inen 
- preferred death to the miseries of tiansportatidh; Turd;, 
over a few pages. Everywhere the reports seem to end ' 
with that dread word bEATS. And yet the offences, 
generally were trifiing thefts or assaults, or matters which 
to-day would bo dealt wi^ summarily in a police., court 
' ,by the Magistrates, and for which a small -fine or 'a . 
birching, or committal to a reformatory or mdustrkl 
solmol would be the utmost penalty. Indeed'; most of 
thehffehces would be dealt with under 'the Probation of 
Offenfc Act (see p. 202), and the young culprit' 'would ^ 
be disclSrged, and told that so long as his conduct was ; 

'. satisfactory he would not lie called up for gcntence, - ■ . 
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It VIM not so 111 tlie eatl> rcnturf Sc« 
bow scNorcI) tlie Iwja nnrf yrU of that ilay wcro Ircatiyll 
ior in’^tance, ou ITtb Itl/usiT, 1613, Wiiltiui Oolbti*, 
agol 15, for atcalm" a pocVet book anil pencil, was Iraiii- 
lortt J for^OYCtJ yciwl On tho wino di) Fleanor Condon, 
ai,cd If, a yonag ilomc?tio scrunt, was s'^nieiiwl lo 
death for fitcabng soiao money of hn mYsters from a 
drawer wliitli iv\s l'*ft o|>an though, on ncc^unt of her 
ftgi5 she Miis recomincndLil lo iiw'rty In hoscnihcr of 
l\xL sanio Mar llary Riib)-oiil> IS— steh bu yinbi of 
nhhon* And for tlu=« poll) theft she \ras otderwl to be 
Uiiwportcd fur 3mn ys.-ir9' '\^o know Di'thtiig further 
of her m«hncbnl) fito but tint her lift wns broken and 
ruiiK-J ut Its outset by the inie) and iQ;i.Dsatu laws of her 
tiuiQ IS ccrUm 


Tl SHSWirTATlOS 

And what waa this *' transportation ‘ that was nwatdf^ 
sofiadilj for every iinaginaUo oUetico? It meant pennl 
fciTilude in a distant anjuopicd, sttni tropicnl colony, 
to which Iho uiihapp) pnsoacra were con>C)cd in contict 
ships or “hiiDts,” flo-itme' prwoos where, confinefl in djrk 
c(.lls and chuned to tbo floor, they died like flics. Tlio 
survivors, ftfltr a voyage hstm; nionih-?— soitn-titiiM « 
much M d months nbeo tho dcstmatien Airstniha-> 
incn, womeu and children wero set to hard latwor under 
the most hratahsiQg conditions SoincUuca thcr Were 
lian-cd out—CooIl laftotsand purposes ^ald—to pUntera 
and others who wauled chwp hljonrer*. laseaptc was 
punished by death Such »m the lot of Iboue who were 
''fottuQito” enough to escape tho giHows. 

It would bo easy to All khu book wath min) worai, 
eases than tie foregoing which hive juvt Uen takin at 
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random from tlic pages of the above-named vohme of 
Sessions Papers. 


Slow iMPiaviimi 


Pub tire book away, and come nearer to our own days. 
Surely in 1837, the year in which Queen Vietoiia came to 
the throne, the law most have become less brutal than in 
1813! Hot yet — but improvement was near at band. 
Open the volnme for 1837. Hero is the very first case 
tried at the Old Bailey in that year. George Doyle, 
aged 16, indicted for breaking into a dwelling house at 
night. He stole nothing : nevertheless, this lad of 16 was 
condemned to death after a trial lasting a very few 
minntes, and he was duly hanged! The nest case is that 
of a young man aged 19 indicted of stealing a purse 
containing £1 3s. U. Again the sentence was death, and 
it was, of eonrse, ctitricd oat. Turn over a few score 
pages. What 'is this? Michael Poach, aged 13, trans- 
ported for seven years for stealing a pair of boots woifli 
ds, 0(11 Pass on quickly. Tom over hundreds cfpages- 
August, 1837, Queen Tictoria is now on the throne. 
Still the same ctiid story. Eohert Beynolde, aged 14, 
transported for seven yean tor stealing a pocket handker- 


chief, value 3s. ! 

Pot the volume away. Enough has been quoted Itoin 
these ghastly records to show you how the State treated 
youthful olIendei-B in the days of your grandfathers. 1 ou 
must picture for yonrsdt the measures dealt out tydult 
criminals. Death was the penalty for some 220 offences. 
Girls in their teens shared equally with the other sex m 
the awful punishments inflicted by the law. -A™ 5’® 
crime flourished! We have had slowly to learn hd 
crime is largely (he produrd of ignorance and ajustee, 
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aqI m jiTopottl m fis 1 I 14 locii^l condiuotia ot tl« )K«r 
art imi'rtm!, and tlinr edoMlion cared Tor, m do the 
gallowa end gaols bccomo nnnrttaiat). 

In 1831 lliCTo Wirt KOI pcojlo scutcnccd to death 
in our country, though they wtro not all liangcd In 
1833 there ^scre only 6i3 IMsat hajiK-ncd UUcin 
)(Ars 1 If you louk lack at tlio Ust cliajttcr you 
will see that nintdinl le^.isl'itu 0 f r factory wi tkira dawa 
from lh3i Thu till lu tbo Lnmma! itgurta la nut a mcio 
coicoiJenc* F^cli impro^ttnuit in the lot of the 
lihouranij clat'^cs an) tad Mtp m i ))0 dirwlioit of 
greater humamt) m iho irutmeiiv of tlie CTimioal las 
been attcnlt-d h) 0 diminution of tho nn» unt of enme 

Aljout Itijd a more mercilul sjmt began to I'ruiail 
Ike itsta were Aiaroi lutJ itojla ucn no C4ii' 
(Ltsned U> (le\th fur tiivul olituceii lliu public con- 
erjcaco g^t^v niori icniitne 3i> iW'li tnesp^rtatica »as 
ftltolished m 1868 public cxaotiotis vere prohibited, and 
m 1872 the filouks were uic«l f r tUo hst time Capital 
pmatshtnent is now praairall) rr-iinuwl to the cruno ol 
inunkr, nllhoiirth tlim nro one or other off ntM still 
known to the law (cy htpli tnnsou) for wlith tlio dcalli 
penalty nia} bo tt\ranlo<! 

\m ihuuld aquoint yoarsUf with the work of tho 
grvit reformers of the l’*tli century, such fl» Sir 
Siinucl lymilh, Sir James AJickjnloili, ourl oUj^’m 
llrtugh who c liumamtamn labours Uo old barbanc 
cnmitial coda was swcjt &>riy kou should read too of 
Jolm Howard, and of Hizabeth Fry and licr fnenli iho 
Oorncys and Duxtons and of their caffipaiga ngiin^t the 
mrrow , underground foul dens which sirttl for pruon^, 
ih whiLh htmdreds of hapless foil— tritd and untruHl, 
youngnndold— Were huddled tt^'ciher m chains , and how, 
through llitir pLr<i3lcnt cflerts those mJo holUds of 
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crime, vice, and daeasc 'were abolislied for ever. ” Titc 
story is too long -Lo tell here, but you will find it in 
Dr. Traill's "Social En^d,”iii Sir Spencer Walpole’s 
“ History of England,” and in numerous other works 
dealing with various phases of the social traiisforraatioiiB 
of tho Yictoriaa Era. Eew of the above-named workers 
for the good of humanity lived to sec any appreciable 
lesult of llieir labours. But they sowed tlie seed which 
aftei'Wai’ds ripened into the legidafcive enactments tliat 
the 20th century now enjoys. - ' 


Tab Nbw Era 


At the outset let as state that by the Children Act of 
1908 (see p, 185), capital punishment and penal servitude 
can no longer be awarded to young people under 16, nor 
any form of imprisonraeut to those under 14. How that 
would delight tho heart of Sir Samuel Eomilly could ho 
lofium to earth again! "But what,” ho might ask, "have 
you substituted for the old-timo punishments? fho 
answer would be something Hite thia-;-"WBliaYeesl8b- 


v. — 

a mraal and plysicd tnining such ob ftoj- Mver below 
et joyed m tie iistoij ol our country; tro have endeavoured 
by labour legislation to mate Ibeir life brighter ami 
more comfortable, so tint there ia less Muoement to 
’ rebel against the law; we are studying how to stop erme 
’ at its aomco ; we are banning to regard the parents or 
guardians as being more at fault to the child in a large 
rambet of oases that come before Iho Courts, ami wo are 
making it more dillieult ior them to ehirk then- parental 
teaponsibilitioB; we have set up Children’s Coir*, whose 
obieot is not so much topuniehlieinvonrlo olTeodcr 

to bring him bock by watchM care to the path o 
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rc<c^U<t(io , (Kuse^l i\cts tvbich nllov\ (fia to 

Bpm! a fint offender awaj vritlioat pnnisIiiaoDt, on bn 
profTii*ft to Roiend liu c^ducE, wo ]»i\c ctabliiUe^l ItJ' 
du'lrial Sjoltools for bo^s and j^tls vlio art Utilj to 
bccomo TQung ctimiattU if tliejr nro not rTumptly rc 
woiod frow t^jo torroaHdin,'** ii nbicli tbej ire 
wo lia\B aulBtitaUMl ibt acliool for the {jnol iii our 3tc- 
foTiuatorKS , ViO Jmt cstaUidicd 'Ibraml In'^Utiilions’ 
for )oanij tnen autl women bctwien 16 and 21, wlio would 
otkmisfl k *flnt t j pcridl urutud but «Iin wo klmie 
are sliU tapaWe of Ikhi^' athiual mflldition to ail 
those things proMdinl I v tht law x^x, liwc fouiiltd a \wt 
uumkr of >o]untart i 'CkIica— * ouio of which atv uaired 
m the hst ohnj tor— for liclinug joiing persona mto Iho 
ryJjt course' at the amt fiiUul momeftt Jii tkir lives 
By aaeh tnlijitoncd mcaoa as Ihcw wo aro loitid to 
prevent il»o flow of Tccruiis into iho criminal cla^^e^ and 
to restore tu a decent lifo ihfMO whobasosot gonu loo fir 
alorig the doM nnard [iilh 

Ut u3 czamioe in a Uttio fulkr detail some of ihe^ 
^a^o'^s ngcuuej for cliccVing the gtovslhof crime m lU 
cArly Stages, and first of all inspect the work of tlio 

CUIUJEEN b CVIJITS 

Ttio Clnhlfca Act prosidrs that cliildrcn eliall not 
bo |ieniiittwl either kfore tnil or afterwards to k 
a»-«£]Atct] with oli or Lanlcoed criminnls !lho >ouog 
folks must not o\cn be brought into thu Court until tin. 
ailuUcasi,s Imclecu dwjKwcd of, and no spuiatoraor anj 
Ollier pooph Gzeept tk pmnts and tliosc immediate!} 
concimetl, airjalloircd to k f»rc«tnt at llicir trial Ibo 
Act ]roMd(.s also for a sepanto Court House to be tt»ed 
if Bi.ceS'iary, but at present U M usual fT the ordinal} 
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Ooiiit of Potty Sossiots to bo tomed ioto '« CWdre* 
Umf as soon as fte oHor praonors have been dealt mtk 
nnd removed, In its metoods of proceaure the pnetal 
prmeiple is to place thocWdren mdet kindly Bnpetvislon 
and among good influences, so that they may learn the 
TOlm of upright conduct in bringing about fcit own 
happiness ns well as that of the community in which they 
live. This good purpose is assisted by the Sumninry 
Jurisdiction Act of 1879/ T^hich gives the alternative of 
paying a line instead of going to prmon; and by the 'laws 
for first offendera,® which gave all those whose first lapse 
is^ not of the most desperate nature from acqnaiutance 
with prison life ; also by a later and praiseworthy piece 
of remedial legislation elTecled in 1907,® whereby speclol 
Probation Officers— generally women— are appointed to 
look after young people who have been found guilty of 
an offence which in former days would have landed thorn 
in prison, but who liavo been permitted conditional 
release upon " entering into recogubances ” to be of good 
behaviour. The Children’s Probation Officers advise and 


assist the parents in the management nnd supcrvbion of 
the young delin>iueQts, and report to the Court as to their 
behaviour, By means such as tliese, it is attempted to 
save boy and girl offenders from the lasting disgrace of 
having been sent to prison. 

Imprisonment is rarely helpful in the reformation of 
character. Instead of being *' moral hospitals,” prisons 
are too often "criminal manufactories.” To send a youth 
under 20 to gaol for some faiflii^ offence is still common 
in this country, though public opinion b gradually setting 
against lliis practice. Jjaprisonmeiit should bo the last 


J 4S&43Vjol.o.i9. 

» 50 & 01 Viet. c. 25; 1 Ed. Vn. e, 20. 

* Prohation of OfiadosAot, 7 Ed. VU. e. 17. 
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reaoit of tbt State aod not the first. Iht os llio liw 
ffIftBds at prftjcnt, a pfnon ocr U is if^riictl as an 
adaltin reiyimu) re*’['ccts,aiid puuwhed as Bueli Thus 
if chargcHl With fiomo petty ofLnee (iff llo hreath of -v 
bjo lair) he is orJcrotl to p-iy a fiao or jo t!io alkmatite 
logo toi>fi«oii for a IcTinof dajaor weeks \cry uauall) 
tlio young ftllow « UDable to piy the monev, anti there* 
fac,irn$t go to gaol This is aothing Irsa than diiaglrous, 
and U>9 the law opcu to the charge of maaiifacturiDg 
cnmtnals llal the youUi been lil^cralcU on bail nml 
pcnnittcd to clear oO the fine 1) iustalmenfi he would 
probally iicaeir )mo tiouhletl Ujc courts ngiun Hut 
imving once been dulUd a cnmiual and gaol bird, ' 
lia finds liim’Clf lookifl upon nskain-c by socictj and all 
too easily falU into bad company, ani ultimately smU 
luto Ibc nub of the baluttial oflkudera. 

IhOCSTlTAl Sciioois AiD RzroEJuTOrtK^ 

The germ of tlw iaod<rn lodoslnal S.hool is to ho 
sought for in Ibo noggcil Schools («co p U7) mtuuded to 
paai> destitute children from •vagroncy and crime 'Ibo 
nrlicst indnstrial sOiools atcro, ts a natter of lact cliari’ 
tiUo inslitnliousfur thepurposeof tnuniug and wlacating 
poor orphan cliildren who had not necessarly infringctl 
the cTuniiial lav The present Industrial bchooU— 
wliicb there arc about 100 in rnglatid and AValcs— date 
from IfiCG,* and proiido a mach needed Itnun of rofogv 
for children remo^td by order of tlio magistrates from \M 
hoaiea ordcin\edsuwoundmgs wlnl<!i at the time 
they nfm! an ncillent induatnal traiimi^. and wilii it 
& proBpcct of leaAiiig nil honest nceful life m after y cau 

rust oflltidcra— whero the ofTccce u uol very gnsc^ 

> 29 AsOtu-t e iia 
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are frequeiillycominitted.to'tbe Lidustridl Schools', ’but 
the. worst of tli6^’uvenfl6'delinqheatej|.such'as woiild(ii 
theyjiadbeeu' older) Ime.beeais'cnteuced to penal servi- 
tude, .are' sent to Rdfonnatory Schools, "which are'and 
always have been; since they came under the law in 1854/ 
‘pohal as well as educational establishments, • / ' ' 

' '' Now that Local Authorities Iiave pow’er to' ostahlisb 
and. aid reformatories as well as industrial schoolB there 
is some danger of losing height of the distinction -between 
the two. Oommittal to an industrial school is intended 
to benefit rather than punish, whereas detention in a 
reformatory (of "which there are between 40 ;a.ud 50-in 
England and Wales) forms a definite part of our systew 
of correotion for young CTimjnals under 16. In both 
Industrial Schools and Reformatories, liowever, the train- 
iug is such as to equip the chi|lreQ for useful occupations, 
On leaving, the boys often join the army, whilst the 
gills take very largely to domestic" service. Some of the 
industrial schools for hoys are fcEaiamg-sMps, ,aud liereyof 
course, tlie instruction is int mded to train the lads to 
become sailors, Ihere is a movemeat' at present -te 
emigrate many of both sexes o Canada, w3iere,'in’a new 
land, rekoved entirely from) the old. associations, and 
nudi the kindly care of vanks philanthiopic.organisa- 
■tious, the’ young people may make a- fresh start- with 
every prospect of a successful .career; ^ It is satisfactory 
to learn that by far the greatic proportion of the pbildren 
leaving the Industrial Schoills andRefonnatones-pwsue 
■an honest life of work. lessW^ a HfA of their numki. 

relapse into evil combes. ' i . ; : 

' i‘l7 4;l87icfc.>-80, . . ‘ 
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TORSTVIj I^•^TITlm0^9 

TJioiiJi llic bvv IjrcaTiCfs o/ ire iro novr 
lo jipuvlv are ndl Liidly 'juvraila ofTtnckr* jet ilcy 
toncli 80 cWcly upon this tlut llicj ll^vo I'ccn piuii 
byOio police tho namu of jinenilc fuluUs Von 
rtmcmlHr Ill'll t!w Iiidittlnal ^dioup nnl Ib foTinotoni.8 
arc intcnilcd oiilj for pirsnns nultr ll e 040 of IG and 
altiioagli tbo Uw rcgvrds a i^mn of I' ai 0 ! 1 cnongb to 
l.aio rcacled jeiri of di** rtUon aod lo Iw iltrafora 
ptjDHljftlJe ju iho 63mo ^ray « tboai if yjjor<> ujitijn* 
ynrs ikru liia nrwa of Itu a ftflmg tUit it is worlli 
iiliilc waiving a strong ondcaaour i j rt him the juxoiiUo- 
adult cnninial that h the jicwtni klwrcQ the age of 
IG and 21 In 18D> a CoinmUtce on I'nsimi repoTtwl 
that '^nndvr tho jrt:%Dt s^ 8 (f,m uamlnra of jrouug 
prisoncrt citHtf one of irivin m a cotidieron ns Iwd or 
linn tint in irhiih they C/iiiic in To Amaml llua 
siritL of tilings an Rlmirdile TolonUry s'wx.iatDa began 
(wiili tho CO fijionti'jn of the ymon authcrnuc*) in 1902, 

to collect at Lonhl Vnwij nvn T ocbi’sUr Uio<&ju\ci»iW 
adults Mho, It ws InlicNCtI, would pmo amcnahh to 
remwlnl Tneasotes Inslcud of the or^Iinsirj gaol i!n 
ciplinc, the Cflumts vreni pnt to work in the fichh, nliore 
tlc] ircrc taught inarkct-^Tlofimg, llower cullirrc bail !• 
ing; etc Indwin they bvl lessons m\ Iniot carpenby, 
pluinting Uacksnuths «ad tiasaiilh’s worl, ccolcrj, 
bakery, slioemakirg, etc Tliov were spared also the 
ignonunj of convict dre^s and cf usocialion with the 
oUWr enmunh Tliey were, whilst well belnvod, per- 
luiitwl the use of library books ollowcd visits from 
fnertcls, and otlicr priviftges Ifeunr' Me sacof^ ab 
{Milled tlia expenmeot, sod tlo methivls advofiiMl hy 
tKw nohle sutittj have now received the eanciiou of tho 



I'ln 1908 the 'li^latnm' passed ‘the PireVeiitiou o 
Crime Act/ -ffluch gives the Court, .power to 'pass a. sen 
tence of detention-ia a Boretal-lDsMoh. o^ framl'.-h 
3 years. 'When the tiiae for discharge approaches; t!i( 
Borstal Assocmtion takes the yoiifch in baud and tries k 
secure work for him, and give to the young fellow a chauw 
by .putting his feet in the right way to earn an'‘hones! 
livolihood. greater service of citizenship can be sug 
gested than preventive work of this character. 


Decrease of Ceixie 

And what now— it may be asked—has'been the result 
of tills war against crime ? Has compulsory eduoatidr 
helped at all in this direction 1 Has the greater lenienoj 
of the law been attended with a diminution in the numbei 
of criminals? Have the self-denying, zealous, and, per- 


tlieinselves with the care of young people been rewarded 
with any measure of success? Is oui England of to-daj 
better for these lahoui's of love ? ; ' . • 

The answer to each of these q^uestions must be an 
emphatic “ Tes." Hot only lias the percentage diminished, 
but the total volume of crime Is less than it was at the 
passing of the Elementary Education Act of 1870,' even 
though the population of the Kingdom has 'increased in 
the meantime by over dO %, In 1870 when,' aa you hard 
learnt, the national system of education was inaugurated, 
there were, in England and IVales over 100 prisons, all 
full; there are now about 60 half-enipty!' You may 
perhaps 'be aware, if yon live in London, that, a -vast 
Diison occupied- r-'t so voiy many years ago—the site of 
he Tate Gallery on the Enibaiikment.'whilst yet, another 


‘B'Et[.VIEo..59. 
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htigo prlson—tlie faiftow Clcrkcn^rJI Gn'l— laa givtn 
plA-’jJ m recent years to Uoeks of offices and wurkmeng 
(Iwilliog^ Upon Ike diytlwt Ime? were j noeil 
tlio nuilicrV C)0 liy tliafollottin? Itnrs la tin) 

/utwof tliAt d'llo In his to the fitniil Tury 

at lie oiicnin" of tiic Sts'^ions tfia Cimmian u was 
a matter of gratification to nil mtctc«le I m tU 
welfare and llio K’ospenty of the Conntj (»>f I^nlonl 
that dnring tlio liat thre<‘ or fottt j^an tho numUr of 
jadiCtAhlo ofTtuccs 1n<l tlecrcaaci ly neirly JO ptr cent 

A ccntRiy lias passed «mce Sit ''awad Uomillv s tins 
wiling was nltereJ m Parliament againat the making of 
criminals ky the action of o too harsh hw IIis was 
indeed a \oiee erj ing m the wildemtss Itis appeals fell 
OQ deaf cars ami ho died saddened an I ducouraged by 
yew of anatailing cH'crt Hut his lokur w ns not in sail), 
M wo now roco'em^c 

Let eiCT) social worker tlnrofor? who n itichneil 
to fret nt the apiwcnt inefTioacy of liis self jnipnji, d 
loili draw fresh conrogc from llomilly a Ufa and miwion 
Sooner or later, hero or hereafter ns iho prophtt said of 
old/'ho shall "CO of tho tratail of lus soul and shall be 
ealisficd " 


QumioNs ror Di^rssiox Reseakh 

I What ciii{,ht tho attitude of an empfoyer to be towards 
a boy or girl of 10 who, having bfsm m ^a) an Iml istrial 
J'ohool, (6) a Ilcfornwlory, (c) Fmon fer a {nwal oiToaftx, 
applies? to Ima for employmcQtl 

5 Are thoro wiy Jndartntl S«.hooIf la fot>r di*trict wh/'fo 
ehildrcB aUead danng tho dty timo only! tf so, what class 
of oCtndcra an? emfc to surhacboob, and how fir jb th*’ system 
found Mtwfactnry I 
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S.-Iii tlio United States tiey have CBtablisbed'a "Georgs - 
■Jumor.KeptibUc/’ to'which'ydung-offcriders' arc sent.- Upori' 
what pi'mciplKi is' it conducted? Have. wo anyfelimg liko- it 
in'lliis country 1 Ifso, whorel ' - 

, /;-l If capital pumBljioent wero'to, bo abolishcd'licre as it is' 
■ in Switzerland and Italy, wlwt would 'you 8ahst|£ittto in its 
■place? ' - ’ 'i' 

, 8. How would yoH deal with (1) tho habitual tramp; 

- (2) the incorrigible idler? . - 

' G. Some 'ofibnders arc no sooner rolcascd from prison than 
they r-esume criminftl practices. In this connection discua 
tho proposition, “Train the young and i-etiin thc'oli 
criminal." 



ciiAm'ii x\ t 


Tl \\T 1IM0S3 

To giio joa in a fihp’-f r’mrtci uay adequate pjctnJT? 
of the ' lalovT movcii^onl is quite luq'ossible The 
lOMt tto cin dots W{*i»e th \\ty (or jeurosm inqmriM 
Viliui >ou comu fue to fue m later jlim with the most 
(roblem of our tivie Jift, mz ihfl rtlatioiisliip 
of litiplo%<ra to Imi»Io^cd or w ii often SMd, of CipiUl 
to tnlotir fviiDO mam prinriplr'i howorr, )ou can eawlj 

In tho fint plac*' yi>«i njjl rwdjlj ijcdorstind Uiat & 
poor Inin's capiUl roMisis of biS stKD^th and skill, and 
iiulcM lie fiQ find some work upon irhieJi lio «m exerciao 
hu streD^lL and skill tii atiim for nap s ho niiul stiirvo 
ill Itb fliixiitj to obtiift work he is sfrud to hap^le 
willi ftn employer oier the jualttr of wages, for fcir k 
mnj lose the job nllcgetlicr Coii.*/*quonlly, so long ns 
wkmco i't misly, llioj are ftt a dnaduntagfl in 
bargittiing aboat wages bdJ boors of work 

At ft lery mly stage m our mJtislnal history, 
Working men siw that iLcir only cJjawe of nising Ihejr 
wOfj't.J and of shorU mag the honra of labour was to com 
1 mo tugLllier fliid act xo udiwd The mercmjtmct of sfilf- 
pi^tnation impIUd them to eouia fum of “coUeclito 
bugaiQing' Hut tbu eooii Iroiight them intoeolhsion 

1 
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with the law, for severe restrictioM had been placed by 
Parliament upon combinafions among labourers for such 
puipoBes as raising the rate of their pay, ifroai the roigh' 
of Edward I. to George IV. some 3040 Acts of Parlia. 
ment were passed, designed to prevent what we nowadays 
term the "organisationof labonr." Combinations of work- 
men were not merely forbidden; they were held to be 
criminal. They wore regarded as contrary to public 
policy, as being in restraint of trade, and the participators 
in such combinations were treated os mdefactore and 
prosecuted for conspiracy! Trade Unions were, indeed, 
established secretly, but they were always liable to bo 
broken up by the rude band of the law. In 1800 a very 
drastic measure ^ was directed against such organisations, 
and when introduced was commented upon in the USms 
newspaper of 7th January, 1800, in these words : " One of 
the first Acts of Imperial Parliament will be for the pre- 
vention of conspiracies among jouincyniDn tradesmen to 
raise their wages. All benefit clubs and societies are to 
be immediately prohibited." 

Under this Act, all pm-sons were forbidden to combine 
with oLhere to advance their wag® or decrease the 
quantity of their work, on pain of being brought before a 
Justice of the Peace (one J.P. was enough), and sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment. And ycju have read in 
the last chapter what the prisons were like in those days 1 
Such treatment filled the working classes with discontent, 
which manifested itself in riots tmd acts of violence, as 
well as in strikes which failed miserably for lack of 
funds. Though imprisonmait and transportation were 
vigorously applied, the working men never ceased to 
protest against the conditions imposed upon them by the 
State and by their employers, until at length, in 1824, ft 

' iO Geo. III. D. 
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low MTV pn’Cil,' allowing troAvon t/>Mnj!'iD0 nnior Ibo 
MtoQ cc-DililloaJ M otlitr iw^iple, AUlw«}^li trsd* unlotw 
wffw to cxt‘^thc) wore aboi t witli 

laniiTncrabla rcstnctioT'? The U^lottiro^fas slill lmiolc<l 
wiUi tho id«i of coMiurac), and onl) out of of not 
fliid rclcllion went «o far m to wncUon tlio tnwting of 
wcirkniea to discuss questions affecting tlicir vrages, etc 
Tlie;? Riig^t eoUr into any a^reomcnt u ilh their cmiloycr 
for fixing wages and linun, lut if they Wgan to mnkc 
fegHhlioM about piecework or ihe uuniher of apprcn 
ticw, tliei fit opLOi agun hfcimt lonspiwtors 

luIJ Kfi from tho following intiiUnt how danger 
ous it v\i for uork(H.oj*lo to exceed llio very limited 
privileges alTonlvd to (licm by the law fn 15SI it 
occurred to some people that nn orgaaiantion similaT to ^ 
Tmdo Union ini^ht (>0 ixtended nith advanlngo to 
ngrwuUoml laVouars vilmse wages wen* pitubly small— 
7a to 8s IV wujk Doisetihiro wm a purrly agnenUiiral 
county, luil thcro ft utiiou was femied vhicli in no way 
broko tbo combiuaUoa laws It came to the cars of the 
aulliontics, however, tliat tlio men had bouni Ujomiii:.l\cs 
together wilh an oath to la fiithfol to each other That 
was coougli, Thera existed an old Uw wakirg it an 
pfn.nco to Adminisler illegal oaths 'fiio statute liad be^n 
nreJj* enforced, practically it had l;ccn dijrc„nird&l ly 
every trado untoa lu the Kiogdom Hut jit«t at tins 
iDomont public opimoa wm Tousixt against tht. union? 
Fo the tuMy t»U statute was rcsu'eitated to pumah the 
men who Ind fonned tho Cwt ogricuUural nmen Sir 
watched Ubijuicrx, wholly ignorant of tie hw, were 
tried at Dorthtsler hr adntmts^eniig illegal catlis, and 
were pcntccccd to be innsporttd for 7 yi^art A storm of 
imligHflltoa swept over tho country *\}rns 20,000 to 
W Cl IT s. Sa 
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30,000 workers assembM'ia.Londou oii,21sb AprH^ 1834, 
and' marcliod on WkitehalL Itiere-was no'.bloo&lied, 
but tlie ■Government felt compelled to rdeas'e the, men, 
.Communication was slow in. tliose days, and; it took two 
years before tlie convicts— now exalted almost' mto tbo 
positipD of national heroes— were granted a fiNoe pardon 
and allowed to return home. 

. The position of trade unions in the eye of .the law 
continued very unsatisfactory for another generation. 
Though not actually prohibited by statute their position 
was not legally acknowledged. Their members were 
often prosecuted for, and convicted of, conspiracy.' 'Stall 
they grew and multiplied, although Act after’ Act, was 
passed to regulate their proceedings, lifot unfed 1876, 
when two famous laws were placed on the Btatiits.’book/ 
did trade unionists feci themselves safe from the charge 
of conspiracy, By one of these Acts, which hasi been 
dubbed the “ charter of trade unions,” the proceedings in 
trade disputes wero henceforth to be of a civil and not , of 
a criminal nature Trade unions were no longer tO' be 
deemed illegal associatiom, nor might’ workmen be prose- 
cuted for combining to strike unless the means they,.used 
were unlawful, Unions were allowed to hold property, 
aud could sue to recover that property if it wae stolen or 
kept unlawfully from them. Thus after centuries ol 
struggle, the right of combination for the protection or 
advancement of their 'intereafa, and a legal recogmtiomof 
their trade unions, were secured to workmen. . But this 

is not all. , ■' j 

In 1900 a measure called the Trade Disputes Act, 
put Trade Unions in an exceptionally prinleged positmu, 
For no “tortiou,s" act done illegally dining a trade dispute 

S 38 & 89 Viet. cc. 8G BBd 90, . 
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wn a Union now be uiado WJpousiblc Only Iho sc^wl 
indwidqala who do tliQ ilk^l a^tn can be tnndo liable. 
Tlton??! tlic Union may adnsc an I en'*ouniijQ its members 
to 1 rtnk tlift 1 iw It cannot bo rutliwl liy tlie lavi’ That 
IS a position which nifinj lo deem nndulj pnvilcj^d 


Tjr2 Ar« i*ir tuf I sKissi 

A very gruit uuqj tral iimon« some of them ex 
ccf^lingly ntli and jKWtrfil lu^■L now Utn fonne^l in 
ihl? c< untry Tlo 1 I nbjftu of th/’w liiijon? jna) bo 
Incfli suininnriseil aa fdlows —to inrriosc thowasts of 
their niiinlcra to aliorleo liOur» d \\i\ to 8 lioun a di) 
for Glir) trile <t!us Im Iiccn cfTectcd m tiio ease of 
un(!trj,rou»d worktrs), to Hcoro * iHi/jiiium living wfl«e 
to c\irYb(Klj to limit uvcriiuic to restrict the immlFT 
of flppculnxs to r>.^tihte and even in tomu tnilos to 
alwlisli piecework to ikiuartHto the classes of werk to 
bo perform cd 1 1 ticli Indo, n«d to ferco trade*uoionisin 
upon tdl workpropio h) ivruvmg to work alongnJe of 
uon>i:momsl9 To acliicvo these tmls they have uaited 
their forces and succvcdo] in tcmliug ^ consnlerahk 
number of llieif rcprescntitires wito rarl^went, loo 
uny or unj not approve of all these obje^ta It is uot 
our phey hero however, to cniiciso the aims or actions of 
the trade nmeus, but sirajl) to lutn wfiat cnrt of bodies 
they an, and wLat ihtfraro s^huitj, to altoin Tin? much 
« cortain, however, tint "pillwUve Inrjjaining" u now 
too firmly Cstal lisV'tl ever to b*! displacvd 

The abevt naiaetl objects for whicli llio Unions are 
ttorhing imolu’ a considtrablo oxffonditure of monfv 
We find, therefore, that trade unions make a ‘ levy*' 
ujion all thou* members— of petlaps (hf cr cren li a 
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;diiriiig' dfepafe^ wlieii''Iai’ge.'BUni3' 
•being, |kid -out, the ;levy may 'be considerably liigbor.. 
The contributions of Uie unions ai-e, not, however, solely 
used for militant ptupses.' 'Thongb''%main-ob]eci:'-oi'- 
•tlie-funda .is, imdonbtedly .to' 'support', members ..when, 
engaged in disputes, some of the .unions also provide 
iiueiuployod benefit ’* for members -who ire temporarily, 
but of tvork. Most of tbo.-more, firmly . established 
unions further add to tbeso functions those •of', a 
“friendly society"; that is, th(gr jnovide'eiok,'aceulcDt, 
superannuation, and funeral benefits. ' But as tlic “fight- 
ing funds" of a trade nnion are not kept apart from 
those intended for pro'vident benefits, a prolonged strilce, 
or depression of trade may make it impossiblo for the 
union to meet its engagement as regards sielmess 'br' 
superannuation. Wc shall find, however, that by’ recant 
legislation employers are now compelled to 'compphsate 
workmen for accidents occurring in the course of their 
employment, and that the State has taken on.te-its. 
shoulders the duty of praviding old age pensions;, also'' 
that by tlie Jlationai Insurance Act which caihe/.inio 
force on 16th July, 1912 , the State, in conjunction with 
the employer and the workman himself, has secured sick-" 
pay, medical attendance, and other benefits for the worker 
during illness, whilst in some trad^ it also supports him, 
during a period of unemployment. .Furtboi'inore,' as 
Members of Parliament have eince 1911 been paid a- 
salary of £400 a year, the unions no longer have to boar 
the cost of maintaining their parliamentary represmtalives',- 
' Thus tlje Trade Unions, liaving been largely relieved ^ 
of many of their former hnrdmi^'are aide to accumulate ' 
larger funds for fighting purpraes 
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now, if you Ime ciin?fu?I| rcid tiro precodiii;? 
portion of tliii cliaptcT, yon will Imte realised that Utv con 
mastcra and men there ate pUnlifal opportnmUM for a 
coafljct of intciwts If the differences l>LUc(.n. employers 
onii cmplojcd cannot Lo Boltkd bj frundly nc^tiation, 
citlrer tho men go out on or tho CjMtors refara 
to employ them any longer and lock tin m out A slnko 
or a “loLlcout” is Iho laat report of either pirty, and 
until ono or the other tjft-^ i»f the ^trug^de and gutA way, 
business con ps to a eUndUiU »9gci teiRC, rhJ the whole 
community l?cgint to s«ff<r 1 ormcrly strikes wero local 
m cImmUr (j^issitly Ixuern one smglo cmploytr and 
hta men) and in tint caso the) ail^'cicd only n small 
a«i, but of laic jears llio "tolkclivc alnkp" and Uic 
"aynipatliPtio strike'' ha\e rume mto existence In 
these cwij a whole trulv ur a sines of ireJcs takis up 
llio of I amglo pereon, and in this winaQt we 
ha\o seen the \‘Mt cotton tndnstTy jnraljred bocauso 
one employer docUnl^l to aobmit to the rci^uircmtuts of n 
tmde union 

ConilunatiODS of TrorkiucH huvo lul lo conalcr fom- 
binations of ci iployer", and the *’ coUeitiro lock out It 
the wmpon with whicli the lottcf prepose to retaliitc 
against liio collective sinU Up to the present the 
general “JvcK-ont " has not b'-en applied lu tins country 
lo BU) Ittjge wtonl, bnt m (icrnim}, vvLpxb the cm 
ploycra b/tve fuUmlal ihcmsclvta mndi more closely 
than m the United Kingdom, tbo general bvek-ont is 
used ngoiuudy wlicntver tlw mavtcra cousuict that (lie 
men hare struck unai^anj Tho colh-tlMt «lr}L»', 
nnd the collcclivu lockout nre— w you will teulily 
bclicve«*iUMUroiis lo tlio whole nation, and it uuy bo 
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' safely, said tbal: flne.'of-Hiefniosfc 
'modera' cifciMnsliip • is .’to i^coTor -'some'. Jcss;:taij)oua' 
,meks ^fvadjuatteg the relations' hQt\vceii’’'Capital' ami 
/Labour.'.' Capital requires Ii^ur,and;IaboiiriB depm: 

• dent.on' Capital. ’Each is ^Kitial to'.jiie other.', Strikes 
: and' lock-outs are waBtefd, destructiTo, and leave kMnd 
•. them much rancour and bad, blood, ' .Moreover; they 
. ' inflict untold bai’dship ' upon otb^ - people— espeeadly 
"upon vvomen and cliild^ quite outside the scope 'of tlic 
dispute. Every means of leconcOiation beten the parties 
aliould therefore be tried before resorting ,to'. these violent 
and disruptive methods. , ' . - . ’ 


C0KCn,IAT[0N AKD AllBITttATIOK ' . . , " ' 

We vs’ill briefly examine what machinery •the. State 
previdea for bringing the disputing parties Wgetheri ■ In 
1896 a Conciliation Act^ was passed, oiupoweriiig; the 
Board of Trade to take steps to promote a settlemeiiMn 
cases where a differeDce exists between employers and 
employed. They may appoint a Conciliator or a Board or 
Arbitration who shall endeavour to bi’ing the disjmting 
parties to a settlement. If borii-the disputants, d^re 
.arbitration tbe Board of Trade will appoint aii' impartial 
and independont arWtrator. Tbo Act has/hot.been as 
effective as might be wished. '.Dispuks ^ are usually 
-settled between powerful Boards of employers ^oud em- 
ployed, who conclude agreements -setting- forth, tbo con- 

ditious under wMdi maalccs and men •purpose to worh 
togetlier for the fotoe. But as' those^agrecmeiits have 
no binding force at law they are oftembroken. ,;Jt 
been suggested by many poo^e that arbitration sbmua 
made compulsory in this couniry. In the interest of the 
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oIl ration jt w urge'll that Btnhrs sLouW Lo tnado an* 
h\Tful anil prolutitod, and that the qne«tioii>i in dljjmta 
ahonld bo n’f<*rrt‘(i to an ludcjwnileiit tribunal, hy^haso 
ntrard rich part/ ‘■JjoulJ bo bourn) Ilut DntiSh tradf* 
DBiOflists ha^c 80 far dcultncd to gi\6 up thn * nght to 
atrike,’* and there la nolliiug lu oat laws aa jet to pre* 
■^cnl these mdualrbl atrujglca Ijcitijj fought out to tlto 
litter end 


U'iOB IhltEDi 

In fomo traJift— pftrlif'iil4ri5 in Uio*q tn^oL^ing 

homo Ifllocr— the wages are so wretchedly low tbit tha 
Goeemraent has teen ccmji'cJled to •‘U'p lu, and secure to 
iho marker* a more ujwuldo scilu of rcnmncntion 
These IW'les an sjokew of as the “svuud” Industnea, 
ati'l comprise each occtipaUous as pni>i.r»hox linking, 
hand^eifmg for the tatlonng irs'le?, lore fiitt*hmg, and 
attun Wnds of cimta luakitig iti all of winch Iho work is 
conducted by woiiieu in their own huuicb Trailo unions 
lia?e not ilonrishcl among wonicu workers, but llm is 
only ono of the many revnna why the wagea iq thcao 
trades h«ro rcTi«mc<I so scsniy 

To (iwi?nd a dwcredilaWc state of alTwra the T/cgis 
hture in lOOn ja-yed the Trade boards Act,^ cslaWnhing 
find empowering Trado Ilornls to fix fair rtttt of wage in 
certain trades If the Act m firund to work Riicccscfuriy 
wo may ox|iett its jn/iuions to Iv aLnded to o*hcr 
oecupattona, po='wHr next to that of Iho ngriciiUunil 
labourer Ihis meosuro afTords aa ciccllcnl exatiiple of 
the trcn<l of iimdi of onr recent legisUliou 


> OU \lLc.£l 
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EMPioms’ IiiBiLiTy 

Manj ocQupatioDS are attended wtb dangar to tk 
workers, and aceidaifca are bound to occiu' from timo to 
time. If 8Uob aocidoats could be proved to be due to the 
negligence of the emplojer, the injured workman was 
always able under the Conunon law to recover compeii' 
sation. Bub soniefcimea tbe accideula arose from circnm- 
stances gnite outside tiie employers' control (as when a 
man slips and falls from a scaffold), or from the clumsi- 
ness or carelessness of eomc fellow workman; and in 
these cases the inured person could not recover any 
compensation for fcho damage be bad sustained. < Little 
by Uttle public opinion has come round to the view that 
when a ■workman is injured in tbe course of his employ* 
ment under any dreumstanecs, be ought to receive some 
measure of compensation from Ms employer— in other 
words the employer must be made liable for injuries 
happening to his employees when engaged upon his work. 
A Statute placing fliis obligation upon the einpbj;er was 
passed in 1880,^ but as Ibis Act wauired the workman to 
prove that tbe injury was occasioned by the fault or 
negligence of the employer or of his responsible assistants, 
it did not cover cases of "pure accident" or accidenbl 
injury from fellow labourers. In 1906 these deficiencies 
were remedied by the famous Workmen’s Compensation 
Acfc^ which may be regarded as final development o 
the principle known as “Employers’ Liability.” _ By this 
Act an employer incurs responsibility for^all accidents, as 
well os certain specified diseases happening to workmen 
engaged in the performmice of bis work. The corapensa- 
iicn in case of disaWemeui; amounts piactiealiy to a 
«OEd. VII. 0.58. 


* 43 & 44 Yict. e. 43. 
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weekly pfijment cvjual to b«If (Ii« awrage wwVl) w jgp 
carnod ly tho vwlcTnau dunug llio prcwUiig twelve 
m^nllja M^ovi wU at onco icalise, thwa payweuts 
may become a Lcav) diargo upon cmployen , bat by tie 
iGDCficent prittciflo of mututtl lusarancs— of wlucli yoM 
Kill sooQ makeac^uainUQce wlta you cuicr buaino:^; lift; 
—they aro cuablci.1 tu liMr tW \cr> considerable Lnrdtaa 
Luipacd upOQ them by the l\vo Acts aboNC uamed 


NiTJONAL HEALTIt InsOJ <ME 

ThowetVer uny also bo jiiWi>acH4tc<l from rnreamg 
his daily laljouT by other un«u than accideat JIo may 
fall ill, or coji tract fomc rmpua like cposumpiiou 
Until rccciUly tiid hw made no proiiston agaiiut jiiicli 
misrofUmtSt and as soon as Ins small swings were cx- 
Imited, tI:o working man (or woiniD) had uo eltcr&otive 
cjo.pt to go into the worklifiuso, or rciv upon the chsrity 
of ollicrs for inpport lly n notable Act of rarlianieut— 
tbejfational Insuranco Act of 1911*— provision is now 
liiada Bgtiiist sickness aiwl uivalidil) for all persons 
under the income tax limit of £!C0 pir joar, by com 
pulsoiy lasuj^nce, t-ywards wlNtli tl o Stnlo, Iho cwplorer, 
Rtid Ibo workman all contribute broiu lie wages ot 
men, jicr week w duluciod, and Zi per week frotn iho 
rTa««8 of women To the?© conlributiona the employer 
adds SftL wick for eaeli empleyw, whilst tha Stata 
fldds tlio CHjnjialcnt of 2/ j«r i^rson uctkl^ Durijig 
sickncijs an allowanco of 10# |ter week is imd to 
men, and Va. ftf per witk lo women for tlio firH lialf- 
year.and 5s to each fur IhoTtmammg ptnod of di’^alile- 
Wont. >ire midjcal atUmdanoo is also prouded In 
‘ 1 & a Qw \ c « 
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, casS of-, total '.disable'm^t.a’.penmn of - 55., a TOk'is pail 
forlife. •" f . 

;I!or' the reception of consumptives special "fresh-air' 
^•hospitals” -called &tnaiom''9XQ being, kilt as re^uirei!, 
where boerd- lodging, and medical' treatment are .pro- 
vided free of cost It is hoped hjrUieso means to'liolp to 
sfcanvp put this devastating disease which cairies' off -tens 
of thousands of the population annually; ..Other benefits 
which cannot be enumerated here are 'also provided by 
the let. This great piece of social -legislaHoE also 
makes a beginning of insurance against unemployment 
— tho cliief terror of tlie worker. - ■ Uhemploymect 
benefit is afforded, as yet, to only a'‘;few: trades, hut 
it is probable that it will be uluniately, 'extended to 
others. ■ '' 

Hkeu in conjunction with the OH Age Pensions Actl 
(which provides that any person of British'natioDality oyer 
70 years of age can claim a pension of Es. a week if bis 
or her income is less than Ids. a week), you' williroodg- 
nise that the State is doing much to remove, fr6rii..tlio 
life of the wage*earneK those crashing' anxietios 'which' 

, accompany illness, uncmploymenk aod lack 'of Tesourcifls 
in'-old age. The cost to the country is chormbus— many 
' raillions of pounds per annum— but it is believed and 
' hoped that the increased happinoas of the people, and the 
- increased efficiency of the workers, wli more than com- 
-pensatfl for the additional burden placed- by .these laws 
'upon the taxpayer. '' '■ ' . 

' When yon remember also the extraordinary develop- 
ment of tbc Factory Acts (which have brought about as 
great an improvement in tim lot of.the adulfc-wbrkeis as 
an that of the.oliiliiren) and the protection .'afforded by the ^ 
Employers’ Liability and Women's - Oompenaation Acts, . 

' ' ' *dBi.,vii.'6!40.^1| ' y \ 
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you wiU st Jojiat flgrn> tliit ilunng tin' Ivt linlf century* 
DjC Ft4to Cannot \*) cliArged M)tl) neglect of tlio 
of tJjfr jAbonna^ clasiss 


Fobthfp Pnorirsr'? 

Mnel) ^liU Tcmaiii^ In U done ati 1 tie oilirens of 
lliC future will lin\o |kmy tf jroUtms «t«'n wlirh to 
ot<rcise tliiir bi**! inminwr anj ilatPHcansJup. 

It u iPT} will and jn pr ti> innure lie worUr igain'i 
uneD?FlojTJciit ) nt it would 1» f^tr Utter tostrtliCfll ilie 
root of ll f rmtt-cr ar J aa far os po«siWe j n rent iiE#*n} 
j)bymeQt 11 o Lalyu’r Itclwn^cs wlncb wow o«l3b- 
iwlifyl w I&O') under Uio labour I tcbinjca Act^^ ond 
which ciidiniuur to hno^ «orXt? snJ work loj{Lth«, 
are a stop in (ho n^ht dtKction, but they do not 
«£3he the pwUtffl of UDrmphyment, (he c^iw* of wUch 
lie d»’«:p and ludden m the Rtratbin* of Jticdcni laclustrwl 
life 

Xori9 it |) 0 ^ih]e to reaiint SAtHltt.) with cosditioos 
which permit <0 cmcl lanalj (oexoit swio by side with 
ctccs^iiewcaWi. Xcjljodynishwto asi<i?t mcomgiUu* 
idlers Of the ” wofl.-«Iiy '* Thw c tlicur povt rt j 
Ultimatclj they wiU to bo rcmoiisl from «oaet} and 
put aw'ay luw "laUmr colooies” wIkto they wiU be 
obliged to work or {ttarve liut, that a mm should («it 
Iona hard at work which tho comrnumt) W<|uut5 
to bo done, and yit bo noihlo to keep himself and his 
family nlmvc the clticicncy line, a indtfcimbls. Some 
imiietunus people in iheirhaalo t® lueiul social coiuliiion'?, 
adiocatti a catAstrophio nnfKuval of tlio wliolo fabric of 
inclety, and would saoctioji acts of i wltncc to attain ihcir 
• 9 Kd VII a T 
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caso of total disablement a pension of 5s, a week- is paid 
for life. 

If or the reception of craisumpfcives special "fresb-air 
hospitals " called Smatoria are being biiiU as required, 
where board, lodging, and medical treatment are pro- 
vided free of cost. It is hoped by these means to help to 
stamp out this devastating disease which carries off tens 
of thousands of the population annually. Other benefits 
which cannot be enumerated here are sdso provided by 
the Act. This great piece of social legislation also 
makes a beginning of insurance against unemployment 
—the chief terror of the worker. Unemployment 
benefit is affoi’ded, as yet, to only a. few trades, but 
it is probalffo that it will be ultimately extended to 
others. 

Taken in conjunction with the Old Age Pensions Act ^ 
(which provides that any person of British nationality over 
70 years of age can claim a pension of 5s. a week if bis 
or her income is less than lOs. a week), you will recog- 
nise that tlie State is doing mucli to remove from the 
life of the wage-earners tlioso cnidjing anxieties which 
accompany illness, imcmployment, and lack of resources 
in old age. The cost to tho country is enormous— many 
millions of pounds per annura— but it is believed and 
hoped that the increased happiness of ^tbe people, and tho 
increased efficiency of the workers, will more than cojn- 
i^ensate for the additional harden placed by these laws 


upon the taxpayer. 

When you reniGiuber also the oxferaordmary develop- 
mUEt ot the I'aciory Acts (which have hroiigU atant ™ 
an improYemeul in the lot ot the adnlt mkra as 
to that of the ehiften) and the proteotion afforded bj the 
Employora’ Liability and Workmen's Compensatioa Acts, 


» 8Ed.VIL 0.(10. 
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you ■will at leist agR-c liiat tong the hst half-«nhiiy , 
llic fetaU cannot be cbatgi.<l with nc^Kct of ib« inlcic^is 
of tho InUnnng cl ua^s 


Kirnn rfionm 

Mudi 'itll rimain^ to U dcno an<l tlio filuoiis of 
ilio futim amU lnN‘ of pDldtijw njwn winch to 

oxcrcwc tlujr biift }»> ncr* of thoo^Lt anil ^iato^ljjan^ljjp 
Jt js iCrj Rill fliiil to Jiwurc tj;& worJ*!*)’ a?8}y5i 
Bucmplojincnt liitiLwovW bi»lirl'«ltortoitriko6i the 
root of Iho matter and as ftrw prerpnt otiem* 

plojmont The Lali«ur Itcliangei wlncli neiu 
lished in 1909 ntiJcr ttn Utwur } jclianjc? Act,^ tuid 
winch cinltQNOur to Lnog worku ami wotL (ogtlKcr, 
arc a step in tlic nght titrection , hut liic) do nut 
fulftj tfte pmhfem cf :h<i w/upft 

ho d«p and hidden lu the siructuTp of modem indiiUtial 
life 

Xorii It possible to remiUQ SuHbidwUh conditions 
Tvliith permit so much poTcit> to ^xL•5t aide by side witli 
oxcesRR a wcallk Nol<Kly wisheato assijt Uie incQmgil le 
jillers or the “wotV-<iliy” d scoo ibcir f-ovirty 
■UUiiiiatoh UieyTTiU have to bt rtmoMHl frtnn awicly nml 
put away into “labour colonica' wbero tltoy wiU Ijo 
clliguJ tovorVor^lan& lint, that a msn shoulil toil 
long anti hard at work which tho coinmimitv Tetj«in«s 
to bo done, and yet Its unable to keep hmu«<lf oml hh 
fmWy obovo lie cfOcicncy \m la HidoftDsiblo Somo 
iiD|'Cluon? people, in their haste toiuind xocml condihous, 
(uKocate a ciUsCfophle nnhtaval of Ibo wholo Abne of 
s(y‘'ety*anJ woaltl sirciloii acts of uoUoce to attain Dnir 
'ou vn.i.r 
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, Socialism. CoiiEcrm Owmsrap ■ 

Tiieio is no term so much abased fed so vaguely'iisec 
;fas the word "Socialism.” It is applied iucliscriminetely t( 
. every form of political belief; to that of the wild fauati* 
t who would recoDstract Uie State by the aid of dynamite, 
to that of the communists, or collectivists, who woiilc 
start the world afresh by dividii^ up property eqimllj 
among all ; to the modest aspirations of those who wouk 
like to see the JIunicipalities undertake the provision' o 
pui’O milk ; and to the unselfish creed of the simn-workci 
who believes that by devoted pemonal effort alouo car 
society he saved. Socialism varies in various 'countries 
In Prance it is largely identified with tlie levolufcionai'j 
and anarchical programme of " Syndicalism,” ‘ wlierens 
in Germany the Socialists— though far outnumhering'an) 
other political party— are so divided amongst themselves 
that it is difficult to know' eractly what they want, 
Socialism in Germany appears, in fact, to comprise 'a 
number of highly theoretic^ and frequently incompatible 
doctrines. " Challenged,” says Mr. W. Harbutt Dawson 
in his informing work “-The Evolution of Modem Ger- 
many,” "'to affirm a psitive State policy, it takes refugo 
in phrases, or flatly denies the obligation to codteinplate 
the practical realisation of ite theories.” ,, In another 
passage this well-known writer remarks that " of all fnfcilo 
spectacles offered by Gorman, political life, none is so, 
strange or tragic as that of a huge party, humbering now 
3^ million adults, engaged year .after year.'.and'de'cade 
after decade, in the vain task of beating the’air.” ■ ' 

Socialism in England is neither so revolutionary in its 



MF\ 52^1 

aii'ai B 3 ID FrftCWt pw tttforttic as la 
The lo\e cf lav? and or»Kr logralned m Uia EngtishmiDa 
nature &ml )ds practical character assert themaelm c'ca 
amoD" tbwo wlio openly arow tb«*tiuclres to be BivaDced 
socialists. Of couro WL ItsiTe m Joglatil ^Vo a section 
wbonJrwatc feroo as a romc-lj far social ill< bot Uior 
namUr 39 sroal) and Ueir Icalers incon^pjenoHS f r 
jnu)!j?ewce or aliljty Tbo vast jiajonl) 0/ Fn;'twli 
'OCfalista »Kairc to iita«i ihcf cada b) c«jnstil»ti<JBaI 
means 

vlnl rhat w tt tlut soci^hita c\cryv}ieni vritit to 
amvont? Ai fares one fan fliiccrn an> ccminoti rad', 
tie} all wnot to aklisb jmato property m la^id mines 
Tuhvftvs, canals factories ahopa ei m fact tliej obj^'et 
to prnate ownership of unv of the many forms of pwlne- 
tioD tUaltibutiOQ and oxekaDgo of uoallh Tliey wouH 
rtatioailiSQ all tlicsaUuiigs that is tbe^ mouII luakotbe 
SWUj tliO Univcraal landlord owner find taplojer ISo 
one should work more than eight lours n day and to every 
vrorVor slioutd bo guirantccd a nnmmutn He 
amassiDj* of fortnnea would borendtied iiiipO''aibK nnl 
cTerybody would be pensioned off comforts! ly if disabled 
or open attaimiig & modenle old age These are nj | foxi 
makly llio ideals of tl 0 thorough going tocmlist? and 
tbt^ assure in list jf tbo SUlo were iho uniTew! 
om| 1 oyera»d lAmllonl wa should no longer l^o troubled 
with Inboordispnles and stnlcs but tliat ov’crjoflo would 
ba eager to work, for the coinniou ^oofl 

Ton ni«at judge for yourself wl ether the socialtet sub 
11 wuhm pracltcsl wach or, if Attained whether gononl 
contcntineot uoull be tbo result and whether it flufo* 
ciently tAkrs into account the ordinary ni'’'tn es of human 
aclfom Him pinjantco haMs we for iwtanec tlial 
elnlea for biglicr wagu would not otiur in a eocialst 
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. commimifcy,? , The socialists deckra that we liave akcady - , 
gone a long way in their direetion, _ati4 point, to the 
ownership and ■successful management by ■ thh State of the 

■ Post Office, and ask why this principle should, not ho ; 
'extended into other spheres; why, for instance, the 'Stale 
should not buy up and manage the railways and mines ? • • 

. They point also to municapal trading, and show that many •' 

' Town Councils own the gas and waterworks, and. the 
tramway systems within their administrative areas, .and- 
that tlie profits go for the benefit of the comiamiityJn ■, . 
some form or another. Why, ask the socialists, should. • 
the Councils stop at trams, gas and water? Why' not 
have municipal farms for the supply of pure milk, and 
municipal stores for the sale of unadulterated goods at 
tlis lowest possible prices, and municipal collieries to ■ 
supply coal without any midddleman’s profit! , On tk 
other hand, “individualists” altogether object to the . ■’ 
Councils going into business and taking up work ‘which 
might be done in the way of business by private persons , , 
or companies for their own profit. Tiiey mge, with some \ ' 
degree of truth, that publicly-owned business concerns. :: 
are seldom economically managed. . ~ ■ 

These, and such as these, arc questions which you will ■ 
find hotly debated nowadays between men of divergent. ^ _ 
political views. In this little book we can only place; 
the subject before yon. You must use your reasoning, . 
powers and dismiss your praconceivea piejudices -wlien . 
you come' to examine these^moet difficult proHema of'. 
20tli-century citizenship. 

Questions for Discossioh and Sessaech - , : . 

. , l. Goutraat the ancient Tmh Guilds with the moten-j , 

■ ; Trade Unions, and aea wlierein they differ in their objects. ■ 
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2 Kanio 3 atntw of rwc&t jear*, glnSj, lh(* 

AQ(i the repaid atUini^d 

3 Id eopD<3ctioQ wtUi triulfl Qiiionx 'vbit^ h oiniDt by 

<rt) pwoflol pidellnj, 0) ttrikft b«%thg, {0 * blickUg, 
{r!) (t) mo^rmtion oI& tr&dn «nin!i! 

f TLo "track Byitem' ia rioir aboluhM \Miit was 

B ftwcDsi tlio (fli.'t't of uiir^tncb'd lAtmiiilwiul coujj»ti 
tjon Cm jou 8 !igj 5 ia.t anj jTaf/ti'nf tneabs of fwttictipg 
Huch competition 1 

G Bbnuld itnV^ bo tnado unUnjul, aad arbitnition 
oon?| alioiy J 

7 AffircstAlWA reclamaliim of (i>ro-8lwn?i, small boUmg?, 
Mn^gr^tmtJ are all recomnieaded Hfttncuns of mlucmg tbp 
amount of uncniplojni''at PiatuMeneh of llic«[njr«4U 

& Imagin'* a Sxialwt Put* «hw J»o Inijijstry yw rati- 
<!ueb>(3 tw prifflto profit )J«y wooW )oo i*rc>wJo in tveh a 
eomttianitjr any inccAtue to commercial progreas , and how 
Mcmld you rvwnRl a mau «lio miulo lome eoiniscrcfitlj 
valmblo ducorcry In i'mt) wireless tclepltony 1 

9 Cu yon ctpUin wliy OAiiy cocialuU oijnet to co> 
parlnr-ry and profit ahAnn^ stbrmrr betwroo Masien anil 
Meal 

10 Ci>^rative Storci (i < diatntmlhe agracica) aumng 
KorUisg tueu haTopfOTcd erry aoceiwafttl , Ul c<Hjpcn»UTe 
laclorlci (productive a^ractw) nrely w Canyon assign 
nny irowa for tlos lark of isrrcas is ro*opcntjre prodoctioat 

11 riacuRi the value of llcdicf Mtorks in times of 
unvnjploymcnt 


q 



CHAPTER XVII 

ENGUNd ^NJ) rHE EMPIRE > 

The ^Vhite Mas’s Bdrdes 

You iiave, no doubi, learnt in your geography lessons 
many inierestiag facts about the widely-scattered terri- 
tories ]:nown collectively as tho British Empire, You 
have probably scanned the map of the world and observed 
those parts of it colomnd red, and have been told that’ 
tlioao portions belong to Great Britain, and that they 
coiii]OTiiO altogether about one-sixth of the land surface’ 
of the globe, You have read, too, in your lustorifis of the 
founding of our Colonial Empire by bold adventurers lihe 
the Cabots, Humphrey Gilbert, Dralce, Ealeigli, Hawkins, 
Cook, and others; bow they sailed away ftom these 
Bhores and planted the Britiflh Elag in distant parts of. 
tho world, and bow, without any definite or premeditated 
plan, they added bit by bit to the nation’s possessions. ’ 
You have doubtless delighted in tales of fights for the 
dag, in recitals of deeds tliat won Hie empire, and of 
many a brave and noble act done for its sake on land and 
sea, in war and peace; and your heart has been, stirred 
by these gloiious records of our rough island’s story, and 
yon have felt proud of your bittluiglit— of being born of' 
British blood. It is good to feel the glow oi pakiotic 
pride, and to rejoice in flie feet that you spring from a 
raco owning such high traditions. ' ' _ . ■; 
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Buc j\itriolUJ3i 13 mow than vvayiuj iJie dnd 
oa Eiupirft Day Sclf-glonficallon is 
ignoU^f firoat rmpirps 1 no ousted m tLo diys of long 
jigo lja\o dftcayLl an I •Up^ppi'tred Ixst os llita- 
fcii) cxHimno fir a f w momtuts gome of tho pioUcttis 
affecting l!it cousut lU n anti veH being of the itntuli 
nnjpifc ani a«Jv oiirtthas ulicCfcr it too is dt^Uned to 
dec’mt iud fa)l !iU iW^eof Uo piV or irliellier it is 
foDndei upon a ninro anli I an 1 endunug lasts 

Do not forgpt tint auc «.venths of the fouf hunJicd 
million people wl u owe dlegianco to tlio Unlisli Crciwn 
ore alien to ii3 m Mon.! Uu ua^o ind colour and that 'ro 
hold tlio Icnpiro for ilt'm as mutli and crea more than 
for oufolres must g«anl against Ibo mw llmt (!io 
eoloitrcd races aro bom aad 9xi«i. only to bo rtilol ocer bj 
njiitcs Tliat iiscil to be lb< /pireral Ulirf Ideas of 
omverssl Irotlicrhood and llic doctnue lliftt Oio black 
mail ha? a clmn to cijml nj,hta with the wlulo man 
aro of quite ttiotkni growth Tlie alwlilioa of sUsciy 
tbrciii^hout the rmpiro took phro \nthin Uie 

incmot) ofmanypcopkatiUhsiiig wlulsi the oiuancipa 
tion of tlio slaves in Ammn licv wilhia tlio lifetime of 
tie aelbor of this bool Pitblic opnioo has uadetgone 
\ comjleto change ^\e now bold that tlo aUitndo of 
the white iiinn towards the leas expenenced and Ims 
educated races should bo lint of friend, admer aud 
teacher, ralher than that of bid and muter 

llifti Mipbt 19 kiglit IS no lon,,er tlie accepted rule 
Dnly Jlis Inwomo Onr wotcliwtmL Lierj riaht lias its 
forrcApondiog duty aod «ico tre ebini njm orcr so 
Jargu a pwlion of the evth* sur/jco we jucur dutio} 
conc^jjondingl) groat Tliw la what is meant by "the 
white man s bunlen *'ince we luvo hail laid ujton our 
slouldora the task of gocming so many mta m 'o many 
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lunds; we niiist seb to it 'that that task ig worthily.M-- 
filled; that those who look to us for' guidance shall' he' 
educated 'and trained so that in duo time they may learn 
'the art of self-governmeat; that the laws under'-which'’ 
, they live shall bo humane, and shall favour no' mau' above-' 
his neighbour; that taxes shall not be oppressiTO, and 
shall weigh least heavily upon the hmhle classes ; that , 
justice shall he administ^ Mrly between rich and' 
poor, and between black and white ; and that, freedom of 
person, of speech, and of thought shall bo the right of all 
so long as they keep within the wide hounds of the'law.’ 
We have tried to put these principles of government in. 
force in every portion of the Empire— wherever, in fact,, 
the Union Jack is flown— and in this respect the British 
Empire differs fwm all the Empires of antiquity. The 
Eoman Empire adopted another attitude towards , thV 
nations whom it subdued. The conquered princes .were 
taken captives to Borne to grace the Victor’s triumph. 
The subjugated peoplos were not trained to govern thorn- 
selves ; they were overawed by the military, and often ' 
reduced to slavery and exploited for the enricliment.qf 
their masters. Both Greeks and Eomans .were , highly_ 
civilised peoples, yet they saw nothing wong in this' 
procedure. Not .until tlie 19th century— as we have 
already learnt— did our own Empire rid itself of the 
odious charge of countenancing slavery. You who have 
been reared in a free country, and who look upon such 
elementary rights as above described as your natural 
birthright, can hardly realise how slowly they were , won ' 
for you by your forefathers, and how much they mean to 
people still groaning under- despotic and arbitrary rule. , 
The lesson, therefore, that the history of the bygone 
'ages teaches us is, that our vast Empire is not merely a 
priceless heritage, but a trust for which we are one, and 
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all wspotj$ible » aad tint unless wc dischsrjje tbia tnwt 
veil and futhfttUy it too ninst dicbue and fall like tliwc 
that Jiavef,07Jf U-fort it 

Ilach of >00 when }ovi attain tomanlioocl can influenN. 
the d«Uoy of ihii Hiuptre thr«)u^h jour \olc. U is llio 
part, thin. fore of a gfKxl cilircn to project l«s aision 
itoyuQd the oirairs of the [»ariah of town in which he 
and to take a broad ritw of the vast tclJ in which our 
follow countrymen and MWi aubjccLs are worhinj Fur 
m whatever |ciTt of the Lnnarc wo dwtll wbethir wc are 
rnglisliinen. Scotsmen, fnshraco, Canadnin^, jlustrolians, 
N«w /ca]an<It.r3, South Afneons, at natires of India, 
whetlitr white or coloured we ai» all Bnlish euhjccui, 
and llio welfare of each affects the wclforo of all Dis- 
content, injustice, Qpprc3<wn w ir fumne, disease odJ 
diattcis, cannot esist in eoo i>an without their efleeU 
Uiflg flit eDcwhero In tho aaaio way if any portion 
of the Empire u enjoyiug prospent) tlio licnefiMut 
inBueuce of tlmt prospenty u Alt fur and wide For 
la-ttcr or worse we nro uoued log»'tlicr os incmhtrs of on»‘* 
bofjy If joa think. stiU deeper yon will discover Ouit 
this solidvrity of mankind exists aroosg nations just as 
macii 03 between tho various porUons of the Impire 
WLeti this IV umveTsally recognised anow cm will dawn 
Ic will then he scon (hat tleT&stating war n tho wont 
possible Uay of stilling mlcnialjonal disputes 


The DoiJJSioNs moNn rue Sjus 

Soma parts of oar Prnpin, Imio grown tip Into niati- 
hooil, and am too big and iHSWetrul to bt edit'd an> loii^tr 
b) thur latly name of ** colony * From sparsely i«jni 
Utc*l fcllltmcaU they have devtlojicii into gnat nations, 
and am n«w antonotnoas— that w to siy, tfu) govern 
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themselves. : They, iiava.'thedr-own Pariiamerits, .their own 
' coiiife ,and judges, their! own .^ucational 'syetems/ahcl 
they, are now eeUmg up schemes for'fcheif owmderouco 
in order to relieve 'the Moiherland-'ofihe duty 'of pro- 
tecting them from possible invasion. .Indeed,' as j-ou. 
have doubtless read in the newspapers, some. of. the 
Dominions are already conladbuting'lo'tiie-cost 'pf tlie 
Imperial Navy to which we entrust the task of.'guarding 
the ocean-paths between the various parts of the Empire. 

The Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth 'of 
Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, and the'Union 
of South Africa are the most important of the ’.Dominions 
boyond the Seas. Prom your histones and geographies 
you will learn the story of their discovery, colonisation,' 
position, area, climate and products; bub there are certain 
other matters wliich perhaps you will not find ,in, youi‘ 
books, and to these wc will address, ourselves for, a few' 
moments, ; ■ 

Canada ; 

Have you ever considered the effect of Climate. upou- 
the development of a country, and upon the' character 
of its inhabitants? . K nob, you will soon ‘see that 'the' 
f iitime of the gi’cat Dominions is bound to bo .greatly ■ 
influenced by their climatic conditions. In' Canada, -for 
instance, the winter is long and severe, with the^ result^ 
that negroes do not care to sefetie there.- Canada is thus 
free from the "black problem” which besets ;th 0 future'' 
of the United States. There is no great difficulty in pre- ' 
serving Canada as a “ white man’s country.” , Neither do 
the South European races emigrate largely to 'Canada.^; 
They,' too, do not 'enjoy its rigorous wiiiter, -Ojuiada'is 
tiius relieved hy Nature of two yery midesirable elements 
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winch tcnotish i^fficb tic socul dculopmoat at liCT 
«o«Uieru Detgbbour 

l!io Cinadiao winter, briglit inJ tnjovalle as 
it )3, Joo3 jjofc fovoar t)j<> gwrih of we^k and ajiiJ**:- 
\ itdliscd cluldrcn Wo muy, therefore aipcct lo the cowr^ 
of & few gonfintioTi'i to find inUalnted hv a fitronj* 
^irdo WM of wluto rtipn who will excra^o n pTofouml 
iui\n^iic6 npOT the <ii.4nnr not only of ilie rr}p:re bnl 
of tho «hole world AVe must rcjnioo that a coqntrj %o 
fall of pToini^o la alio dt* ply attocboil to the ^fothorloQ 1 
Ly tK-a of hiuod alfecUon and eommon inititutiona 


AQ:ST&1UJI 

Kow let us turn to iho sonUiem hctnisphepo lu 
AtfSlrulU) the chinatd raogea from that of the torrid to 
that of llio temperate zone and thus the pre«eT\&Uon of 
tlio CVamOQweilth aa a whit© mao« eouatr/ pnreaW 
dilTiculltes hardly known in Canada Until recenti) tie 
Bogir plantatiotw of Qoe^nslacd were Iarg:(?l) worked 
by black labour— Kanakas from Polynesia. Ihil the 
feeling mas strongly m AihItbIja against the jrmciico 
of Ibek people A " whito Australia " is their cry, with 
the result ifiat laws were p3s«>>l j few j cars a^'O egiinst 
iba craploytnent of black labour and the Kanakas were 
deported and repatriated Smee Ibo .JUt DawmW, 190Q 
bhek men have lM.en practically prelubiUHl from en'enug 
Aostrelw, lo cortiiwis'lto the sugar g,rowef9 for the Ja?? 
of Uiclrlibourtrs ft heavy bountr wasgivtn by tlu Stato 
Oovemment upon all sugar produ'^td 1) I'luto kuonr 
Tho work of cuIUvltiDg the cauo under a tropical sun 
appears, hovrorcr, to be untu tor wlute men, and the 
pTwhicUon of s«p*ar sooma to Lave <liniutfli-d since the 
jl*'j<itturo ol the blacks 
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Australia eousists, as ymi pabably Imo^, of sk self* 
governiDg Staies— Nev South Wales, Victoria, Quecos- 
iand, South Australia and ITorbliem Teuitorj, Western 
Australia and Tasmania— which bare bound tliemaelrffi? 
into a Federal Oommonwealth under the Crown of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. The Act ^ 
which brought about this great Fedmtion came into force 
ou the 1st January, 1901. 

Long before the Federation, however, the several States , 
of Australia had regarded it as desirable to impose 
certain restiictions upon the influx of Asiatics, parfcicu* 
larly Ohinesej who were attracted in great numbers to 
the gold fields \7heio their characteristic industiy reaped 
a rich reward. Inaeasing anxiety to preserve Australia 
for the white man has led the Commonwealth Govern* 
lueut to legislate against the further introduction of 
Asiatics, and it is now very diHficulb for a yellow man 
to obtain admission to Australk Thus, you see, that the 
strong aim of the law has been invoked by Australians 
to do for their country what the climate so largely does 
for Canada, Australia, however, ^yBlcome3 Europeans, 
and invites them to 01 the big empty spaces of the 
Coutinent. She particularly desires to find inkbitents 
for the great Northern Territory surrounding the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, which, as you will see from the map, lies 
within tlie tropics. Much of this region is very fertile 
and fit for colonisation, but whether white men can live 
there permanently is a question which time alone can 
determine. At all events, Australia is resolute in with- 
holding it from settlement by the black or yellow races; 
though, doubtless, by the introduction of Kanakas and 
Asiatics its vast natural resources would be more quickly 
developed. 


63 £ Ci 'net 0. 13. 
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XE\r /fMANO 

T)io Dommiw of Nctt /talajxi *ecin» to lUnd taf pHy 
oTitsidc i\\Q Iroublca ftrwmgfrom racial difflr«.ncc^ llcr 
jsoUlcil position remote from the immednte pioxiniiiy 
of hhek or yellow recta, hertflimate which tcscqiUh 
that of rtiplaml anti her paston! imlustne* winch 
appear to afTfrd little ior tho emilojracnt 

of coloured labour iiavo doubtkas SAictl Ktvr Zuhnl 
from some of the problems which ha\B pcrplcsod Aus 
tralia Alar^o me^su^oQfpnHl>e^l) uitciuis the indcstnil 
ftcUMty of the Dommion which rcniltra it on allractite 
home for iho numtroua enoj^ninta from these shotta, vho 
RTQ prepare*! in make the hng loyage to tliH most dostant 
of onr colonial pvsaewjotia 

Sown ArncA 

It 13 as yet too soon to 8))caL coniidcnlly of the futtin! 
of thofoiirSoijth Afric-ineoloucs— Tim Ci{>o, KaUl.lllm 
Tran.'n’aal, ami the Onnjjo Freo State—wliicli by cm Act 
of 1‘arliaincnl,' m 1909 iKmnd llu.ni!«Uca together into 
the Union of £v:iutli Africa Lose thin ten yean, afitr 
Iho iicrco war between Ilocr and linton.whicli rent South 
Africa CLStmdcr, an I cost the hrea of tea? of thotisatnls of 
bnvo mea, Iho hostile alitcs wc« redorated lato s 
Umon which— It la hopKd— wiU csUiblish \ Bcttleil form 
of Government Rceiptabld tiO loth race? The Sut of 
Govcrnnictit is at hetom, and ihu rarhament Bits at 
Cape Town 

Tlic thfOcuIucs before tbft now Union are m'lR) and 
gnat, ej tlm bnguAj'e prollcni— whether Dutch or 
1 nglisli Bhitl l>fl tlio oRirlnl langiingc, and wUch sliU 

« OtAMl c J 
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predominate in tim seliools freqiiontcd by Bwr ebiblrcu; 
Uie question whother the Mack population shall bavt- 
poliEiail and other rigUte equal to those enjoyed by the 
whites, etc. Xliere are many other problems, too complex 
lo deal with hero, which uill Tcquiro snpteico tact iind 
skill in their handling by South Airican statesmen, dl’e 
shall all, therefore, TViiteh tiie progress of t!ie 
Pedcration with anxious hopa It is a good augury that 
the Union chose as its hiut Premier Mr. Louis Beths, vrho 
had fought valiantly in tlie Boer xrar of i89'd~1902 against 
the British troops. "When tho strife closed Botha wun 
the respect and admiration of his forraor adi’crsiiries by 
his strenuouE endeavours to make tho pcaco effcclive Mid 
pei’manent, by joining all the colonies—Boer aud British 
—under one uuited govemmont 

The Capo is of immense .strategic value, oe in timo of 
war it might very well linppcu that our only ronto to 
India lay round the south of Africa, A chiirgo of 
drnamife might block tho Suez Gnual, and wete South 
Afr ica in hostile hands out path to India might bo com* 
plelely han-ed. Tlie completion of tho Piiuamn Canal, 
which as to he opened to warships of ail nations, would 
afford nu alternative, hut much longer route. 

India 

The gradual stops by wliicli Britisli nih Iws been 
extended over India imiil now it practically coyera Uio 
wJiole of the great pninsula, is one of Urn most fascinat- 
ing stories in world history; a story with which, ns good 
citizens, you sliould acquaint yoiureelvcs. You would no’ 
regard, a workman very highly who was ignorant or 
clumsy in the uso of tlie tools of hla trade; and « is 
equally true that a man cannot be n^urdc-i « an elhcieni 
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atiwn if lie IS ignorant of the history of the ruijiire 
Qodcr whicli ho lUc^, ati4 In Vfhich ho la reqmretl to 
oxetcieo the rights of ctkiiewhip ^IjiVo n 3 our duU, 
ihcrcforc, as \o\i go tlirongh life to ''s'iDd\vt h sotO'* 
venous teadmg of lustorv ond goo;:raph) hct\rM»'i tho 
hw\9 you read for aitio remation Vou >fjll U ABjply 
waa^ded. There are true atonas in tho hwtor) of todji 
of Canada, of -Australia, of V>uth Africa, nml ifKiowl of 
all porttotiscf mi Lropire, which arc juat as 
anyronianM you Itaso ever rtifl Jfori ovtr. ^nH mII find 
a groat ploasara in hi'ing bettor aWo to unilir't.'iud the 
difiicult impcrml questiona \iith which the Go^tmmail 
of the da) IS constantly confrontotl In tho c&uirtl 
of tliQ do^linic* of India and of the toloniil Iciopire wc 
riioulilbo ncithiT LiliernU nor UctscrviiiMJ, hut should 
giiido Out ftcj;n by the li^ll of history, snd bj fthat wo 
tioUat after c&rcful thought, to ho right» just, and Irne 
Oor tcrntorial interests m Indu date from the foun* 
dalion in ICOt) of the East India Cotupany, which was 
fonaed to cany on trading opciatiODS m tin. East 1 rum 
the foothold hrsl secured at Surat, hy this famnus Com 
pony, pur influonco has rtradily spread until wheu i» 
1911 ihoKufg Emperor Georgo and the QiicfU lcijirt‘i 
ilary hc^d Ihcir grand court or Eur)>’ir a^ liilhi, sml 
reCfUixl tho homage of irnay iiatiie princes, Vt*iti$h nile 
ettended over a country of moro than one and a li^lf 
niiHiaa square miles, containing a popuUttun 0/ ttKn* 
than JOO.DOd.OOO luhabUanlSj made up <if n hi^t of 
dtsUnct a'ltioos and tubes sptihwg o>cr HO diffLrtnc 
languages It » because of the diircrcnccs of nu.*', im- 
gtiigc, rthgmn, and caste, that it becotnea jh !o for a 
mere handful of white mon to govern the vast dci« u Jency 
Tlicro IS only ont white soldier in India to U OOJ cativcs 
The increase of out pooctin India dnnng tht jaji, 
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•300 years -bas nofc -beeQ''lie result, of mero'gi-eed' of 
- territory. It is alwaj^ difficult for.,any-Eiiropeaii, uation 
to occupy even a small portion-of filio'Counlrypf a less 
civilised community without extending its sphere- of 
•influence. Thus, for instance, attacks -are' madS'upon 
the trading settlements by warlike tribes whidi ;'inust 
be repulsed; trade routes are subject' to -interniption' 
by bands of robbera and must be guarded 'and kept 
open; friendly tribes ’ate harried, by some enemy, and 
look to the European settlers for. assistance' against 
the common foe ; fronUer disputes arise which can only 
bo ended'by the appropriation' of new territory;. tradeis- 
arid missionaries pash forward into dangerous and -uii--. 
settled regions, and arc perhaps massacred, wboroiipcn 
the murderers must, if possible, bo caugbt and.pim- 
iehod, and failing that, the whole district' must be 
taught a severe lesson. These are the usual incidents' 
which every great trading nation experiences when ex- 
tending its commerce into uncivilised lands. English and 
Erench traders have always been noted for the persistence 
with which they have forced themselves into wild and; 
inhospitable regions; and we have over and over’ again' 
in the story of our colonial dewlopment been obliged' to', 
assume the responsibility of governing some outlying-; 
territory, not only for the protection of the traders, -but- 
also, for the defence of friendly natives against their 
hereditaiy enemies. As an illustration of tliis protep 
read the story of James Brooke, Bajah of Saniw<ak 
Borneo. In similar manner we were led not very long-; 
ago to annex Upper Burmah ; whilst the repeated exten-: 
sionof the frontier of India is another example of 
annexation necessitated by the presence in that region pt 
man? wild and aggressive monntam tribes. . , - 
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llLmSU KlU jLMIPifl) 

TlfO Kjnff of Great Pnhln awl IreknJ i? Enpercr of 
Indn, lot M fl- foji5tjlnl!oiitl Sxivtm^ be can only act 
111 tint caj^%city through a Mmiiirr— tlm Secretary of 
Stne for Indn, vho » alwajn a mcral-cr of the 
Ttio Socanrj for Imln u awntcd by a Conncil of fift‘ tn 
mttnkrs, all of ivliom most ba\orotno baoivlrdgc of and 
exr<erlGnc<5 m Indntj atturs Tie Indian Btidgtt (cp. 
j* 2t) 13 Itou^ht into tfjL ^n 3 h'^h Heiuc of Cemjnona 
every jenr and sultniUcd fur ita approval, liut tlin 
Itidiin Ilexeme h nc>er owj for tin earjehmont of tba 
JOa'lJul) natjoi}, nor to Gic King a3 i.tDi>erorof Indn 
TOCciTO nnj addition to In incomo from that country 
The roncey raned from Iho ficojlo of India u cxpttiilod 
la India iii>nu tlio cost of iw own OovcramCDt, Array, 
Civil Service, Viillio DlucaUon Itadnajs, ImjUmn 
Eiiiemea, etc Grants for Mucatwn aro raodo out of ilie 
Jtidiou ravehiio oa tnucU tie sarai'i pniiciile as m 
rnglaniL Vou m'ly ixmemlw that at the Delhi Durlar 
tie King*Fmpeftir lifoclaimed these grants nonW Ui 
fortlwilh incroa.ictl by the enra of 1,000 It most not 
be forgotten also Uiat vast auras are voluntarily 'cut out 
by tlio lATjous cliureLca m thw counliy to catallult oiid 
euppOTt ralMiou ediooU, incdiCAl and other raisslinwuj, 
raid denouitaattv&'tl mstiluuotis of various I inds m all 
parts of III iiA Unions arc justly proud of tlcir IjuIlxu 
I inpire It his liLMn Iho theatw of many acta of heroism 
an t of tlo dispLiy of bnuy of iha bwt virtncs of the 
Ilrituh clnracter In Iiitlwwe laic Ijceu flblotofbou' 
bow wo rany rule o^er racta quite inopaUe of wlf- 
goTcnraieot, with juiUcc, wr^doin, and ituguaniwity If 
our coDtrolUng hind wtre removid, tbo country would at 
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' onco Ijg, torn' from end, to end by interneciiie' wai’. ;Tli‘e 
vaiioas' sGCfcg are Tory .lioatile' towards each other, ■■ Under- 
British supremacy peace is maintaiaed, .and -public worls 
-—railways, iirigatiou sdiemes, etc.— are carried out for 
the benefit of all. -Su^stions that' we should retire 
from India and allow the country to rule' itself betray a 
’ complete ignorance of history, as well as of the conditions 
which exist in the great peninsula. Eepresentative 
govenimeut, of which you have read m Chapter I?., is not 
familiar to the Oriental mind;- nor do Eastern nations' 
seem able to appreciate it They prefer a heneVolent 
autocracy (see p. 2). Do not, therefore, be led' away 
by ignorant statements that India suffers, because we do 
not at once establish representative inslitutiqas there, 
and leave the country to manage its own affairs,,: That 
may come eventually, but the- time is not yet. ' The- 
masses in India would not know what to do with a vote 
even if they had one. Ninety per cent, of the population 
can neither read nor write, in spite of all the .schools that 
Imvo been established Meanwhile, educated Indians are 
freely appointed to Mgli office under the Govern'ment, to- 
positions of conimsud in the .Indian Army, to seats on 
the Judicial Bench, etc, Even so far backus ISSSdt’was 
made law by an Act for the better government of India,’-; 
that " no native shall by reason only of his religion, place 
of birth, descent, colour, be disabled- from holding any- 
• place, office, or omploymoi^.” We have every reason to- 
be proud of the British "raj” or rule in India. ^'Mistakes/ 
of course, have bemi made; But England has given, -and, 
is still gi^'ing, numbers of her best men, and her- best 
thought and eudeavour, to promote the :Welfare and' 
happiness of India's teeming millious.' The. highest 
tributes have been repeatedly paid to our rule in that 
‘ J 8&.4WilI.IV.o.'.8S. 
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couotrj l<y ll){* grfnte^t Ixrsch, aad jVjHrnftajj 

oathon^ics. Let tLereforp, uVc cnooungenK-nt fhim 
thcjexforJs ef commcn^J'itwn, and pvr^c\tr3 in out worL 
m India, confident tliat wo sliall adl futil rr to tho 
lustre of llu3 brightest jwel of the Bntigh Crown 

Ecm 

The British occnjiation »f Egrpt— the hnd of the 
ri'iriciliS--lH‘lon^ to very modem history 

36 13 loo long « story to tell hero m dcMi!, snd yon 
nuat consult such a HtjcL na Lord Cromer's *' ifixi'^rn 
r.^ypl’ if ) ou wh to knott howitcamoahotittliaton JuU 
11th, 1^82, the BnUsh gimboaU bombaixlcfl Alwandni 
and Fuhscijaentl} enlcrod tl»/' conniry to fincll llio fnght- 
fol duorder mto wild'll it bad fallen ml) 2i»tni tn 
tlioso volumes Iiqw it beeatoo unpcssiblc for onr troops to 
qmt the country so long m tha woThko dcrYishcs were 
ahli. to come down from the 'kmdan and harr) the defeaca 
lc55 fcMeen or pf'awats of I^gypt No more dramaUa 
story exuta than that of ilia attempt mada hy Gtiicml 
Gordon ta deal Binglo lt8iidUv.ith llio Mahdi the propljct- 
leader of the dcrvvslics, who was looked upon hj them 
AsoldiYiDQ origin Yoc nil Ime Lnni of Oinltm's fate 
—how hewiM shut «p m Kbartcnm.ond bow th<* Farpe«h 
tioQ organised for hi3 relief amvoi juat too lalu to rescue 
lum. He liatl been jnnrdetcd by the finalici on January 
25l1i, 1883, two divs before Uio Ilclief HxpeHhiien, aficr 
earoaatariog infinite tlilTciilties, nno in sight of ihc 
hcleoguercd town I6 becama llecc3^a^J thereafter to 
reconquer t!io Sondan, ind to do this an t^.-ypiian Ann) 
WM trained 1} Lonl KiUbonar, who gamed a dccuivo 
Victory over «omo 60000 dervishes at Oiudurman neat 
Kbiirtoqra <w ^timber 2ad, 1S1)3 
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Tlie progress of Egypt since the rc-conq^aest of the 
Soudan has been remarkable. The whole country has 
been settled. A railway has been carried to Khai'fcoum, 
and a college for the education of the natives has been 
erected near the spot where Gordon fell. 

The British occupation of I^ypt has done for the 
Egyptians what they W proved quite incapable of domg 
for themselves. Taxes have been reduced and equalised, 
and the peasants are no longer subject to unjuBt and 
crushing imposts ; industries have been established, and 
both sugar and cotton are now grown with great success ; 
the fellaheen are becoming prosperous to a degree never 
known before; a balance to the good in the country’s 
accounts now takes the place of tho deficit which regularly 
occurred under the old rule ; huge dams have bscu thrown 
across the Eile to preserve the waters for irrigating the 
land in that rainless country ; canals have been cut to 
carry the water to the fields, with the result that tho 
crops are now secure against any possible failure of the 
annual overflow of the Nile. The Law Courts and the 
Criminal Law have been reformed, and the prisons in 
which captives once lived for months like wild beasts 
have been wholly reorganised; the purchase of slaves has 
been made a critainal offence; good hospitals, asylums, 
and schools (for girla as well as boys) have been estab- 
lished ; the water supply to the towns improved; railway 
and postal facUities extended, and many other benefits, too 
numerous to mention, seemed for the country. 

The future of Egypt fitSl remains a problem of the 
Empire. Lord Cromer, who as Consul-General re Egypt, 
more than any other man was responsible for the reteo- 
duction of good govei-nment into that laud, believes that 
Egypt must eventually cither become autonomous (t.c. 
self-governing) or must be incorporated into the hritisli 
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Knipifc* Up lirmsclf liopei tlwt IQ time 
miiy Ifm tlij nrt of pclf-govcronjcnt Jinj raar-i^o fteif 
ntnurs f('r the IwacfiL of tiw! wliole couulry Uof jrtuji itclv, 
lio\PC^cr, IboK^tjplnn too often place? lui own pcrciinal 
intpresU Wforo his dat) lie n a^pt to IO'>k ai>pn ofilra 
as B means of proa idmg lam with a y,m\ salary an J an 
tsifly Ij/p, ntle* t'lan nitli opj)pr*a»ttie^ of doroh"*} ami 
ib?iiitpn, 3 ted work fiir Ins f. Hows The peasants 

are amon^ the ino-^t indasut'ms people lo tlio world , but 
iho upi'CT cla? 5 os are among Iho luf'sl Ic-lhifgjc and silf- 
intlul^fcnt, Thu ipir^tioii of Lnuding over tlio piMCut 
ctctlhat n 1 an-k 5 erji 1 .nl of fgyptjtn allatrs to firfbve rulers 
15 not, llweforc. a-^ situple as might at lijst bo imagiacd, 

Croir. CoioMts, nti 

It wonlil saiour too muoli of d geography Li'Oti wore 
re to trairrso the Iinptm and da! oicu in tl'o briefest 
laanncr ^illi each portion If you have grasped something 
ol the natiiro of tho difficult proWems that present them* 
fpln ‘9 m India nml in tbo great Domimons Uyoml Iho 
Sens, yon will be papare<i for tbo Btnallct yet still 
unportant qaastions whi^h aro coustanllj ansmg m eeO' 
uociion nith one or other of th« nomoroiL 5 temtonea 
comprised m tho Brtlisb Empire. 

Tho West Indies nml other Crown Colonies (is 
colonics not yet cnJowe»I wjtli rwponsiblngovLniment.bet 
nilcd by a fJoremor appointoil by the CroRu) furnish 
tbcir own tot of problems, whilst tht aart l*rtitccl<TOti?s 
liko llcchuanalnnd }vTa«3alaAd, Uganda, etc , mcr whii,h 
we exercise an nndoHnpil auihonty, all niako calls upon 
iho Rtlcnlion of tht SenrUry of hta^o for tho Colotues, 
You can rarclj^ take up tlio new8ji.n^rs avitbout reading 
1 >• Kitiita Vol It Ct4f itH 

R 
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of some matter mtli which the Solonial Office 1ms to 
deal. At one time it may bo the investigations into the 
sleeping sickness in Uganda; at another the measures lor 
alleviating the distress caused by an earthquake or tidal 
wave in the West Indies; or it may ho some diffieffit 
question of colonial finance. Tim you see that the over- 
sight of the Crown Colonies and other portions of fclio 
Empire wliioh have not received full powers of self- 
government, throws a heavy harden upon the Colonial 
Office, and upon the Minister responsible to Parliament 
for its work. The management of so great an Empire is 
indeed a Titan’s task, and of eoijrse there are occasions 
upon which the interests of its various parts come into 
confiict. Eor the purpose of discussing colonial matters, 
and in particular the all-important subjeot of the Defence 
of the Empire, there has developed in recent years an 
excellent practice of inviting the leading statesmen of the 
groat Dominions beyond the Seas to meet His Majesty's 
Ministers in order to confer upon questions which affect 
the Empire as a whole. 

Imperial Conferekoes 

Tiie first of the Colonial Conferences, as they were 
then called, met in 1887, the year of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee. It discussed imperial telegraphs and posts, and 
suggestions were made as to binding the various parts 
of the Empire more closely together by means of tariffs. 
We will speak of these in a moment. 

In 1894 the second of these Confei'ences was held... 
It met at Ottawa. In 1897 and 1902 still other Con- 
ferenoos were held. In 1907 the meeting assumed the 
title of the "Imperial” Conference, and held an inlerest- 
inff discussion upon Impenal Defence which has led to 
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JraprtrtanS PuiU? Tl »» nnij tnw duso* 
lopi i tit tlij Cotirprtncfl of 1911 whim'll tin iiwlaWy the 
iiujiQftijit of all topcutigs It IS now safo to say 
that tJi&grciS UoiiJinwtrs havi acrt^'lLd the |fincj( 1« that 
they WHSt Uilco llicit si we in IV *1 ‘‘etif'i. of llio 1 fftput 
No comm .n lum tl att n Hs oi nt Ijcrn n lopteiL Vti 

vdl IjOTtotc' iiaf<}{ wii)j il« Xi^OL't t)t-o 

mamrc'tatHH s of Ihn imly and “toll lantv of ihfl Fmpire. 
Such prcparalioni ln\e u» a^^nssivo n»anm(, bat aie 
desi£fn«l to ma’j'uu llouninlf»rupl{>l f^ovvoftfaJo 
and crmmirtc UtW'cn ib(.\an us part4 of the Lmpire 
nnl thuphy tn tu^uro the ptaco and prosporiiy of iht 
wlif)i iiorlJ 

liut you cannot caiKtl the Oarrins Domwionj to 
rest content with tncro ontriloliona of moriv} orplip* 
ex m^'D T)cy very profcriy tUim Bomc leiw la tljL 
control of Impnal aCTiirs You m\ l>' siitu tliat at 
fuUiw Conferences— lyf ich aro now hi/l 1 ovtrj four itan 
— Ujp qu&jtioa uill bo ws h] of tho po’^iUlity of dLTi,lop- 
the Irapeml Ooufucuco into a r«rlwroer!t of iba 
Lnij ire It scoiiM lead m\ too far to di«cns3 this very 
intiastins and rnota'’ntous | rep <301 m tin p^^ 2 Idio 
aulji.ct brisilds with difScuilica some of which you u t), 
perhaps tliink out for yonrwlf 

Coiwimr Of Imp£cui DEFE>cr 

Wr^nwlalo >DJ iwve MnemlHst that in lOdl) a Com* 
nlittoo of Imperial Pcf ecu 'ras formed for the j aqsvo 
of laaujuratinff a systeroof cooptraiwo 10 railitan and 
tiwtd defence beU m th** ‘i nnl suites of iLo fmiiro 
I Ls cwn'titQtion w* fli uhlo n« I at { rc^ut comprises many 
■oflln s Mintitors i i-jLther ivithtliA Hf itlsof tho 

AnuyaulKjvy Its funclions are purely ndit^orv Itjt 
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its .task is one ot inoreasing -importmce. ' It is' getfeially ■ 
anticipated thatiliis Committee may lie tie body npoii 
which the Overseas Dominions will be rcpreseted.’and 
that it may solve the problem of the participation of' tho 
distant portions of the Empire in organising the means of 
Inipoi'ial Defonce. zV' 

Imperial PjiEPEREKCB • : , 

Many politicians have advocated a system of'impefial-' 
tariffs as a means of knitting the Empire in still. closer 
bonds. Briedy they propose to introduce in this Countiy 
a system of import duties, but to allow goods from oui’ 
Colonies to enter free of tax, or with a smaller tax than 
would have to bo paid by foreigners. Whilst thus'tlio 
tariff-reformers propose to give a “ preference " to imports 
from the Colonies, the self-ruling Colonies are 'to he d'sked ■ 
to give us similar preferential treatment. This in the’ory ' 
would mean that we should admit Canadian and Australian 
wheat and meat free of duty, but impose a small tax upon ’ 
food coming from Bussia, the Argentine, or anywhere^ 
outside the Empire. This question of taxing food from 
foreign sources has aroused much contention. It. is 
believed by many that the tax would make food dearer, 
and would thus lessen the purchasing power of the wages , 
of the labouring classes. The whole subject is too com- . 
plicated and too controversial to be discussed here, -Free . 
Trade, Protection, and Imperial Preference are political 
questions to which you must hereafter devote yoiu* best , 
powers of tliought. The most solid and enduring tie' 
between ourselves and the Dominions undoubtedly rests- 
upon community 'of sentiment and of ideals. Whether," 
any scheme of preferential tariffs would strengthen these! 
ties is a matter , for careful consideration, Already both’ 
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Caiuiliiuitl Austnib^f outof friendabip &t!Ll v?}th a hud- 
allo (IcsirQ to bencljt tfio MotlierlAnJ La^t} tn the 
tuintifaclUTM of tlin ceimtrt a ojrbtn niLasuro tit pio* 
fireaco— thit is they tmjioso tifioa thctu o lowtr scale 
cf dolivs tlun QpoQ the pmdncta of (eay) tiirmAcy and 
Ainencu Ikt thet do fi<c <ulrait, ancl fnn, na ini^riifoa 
ofaJmitUnj Dnti^li goods Thny are dcuriuinwl to 
‘•protect thtiroivn industfjri It ij to be rommbe;re(i 
also that both lliuo great Dominions !La>c earrc 3 '’ed tlicir 
reIuct4ao^ to enter into any scheui" ef Unffs m tjcli ntnihi 
Inj upon the morking closes of this ct^untiy a heaiiur 
Jcttil of twraiion than the r nlrudy bear ith tlio^e | nu 
ciplcs bifuro you it will b<o yonr duty when you assume 
the rwponaibiUliM of cittrenebip, to dwtlo for youMclf 
how far a scheme of urtfTa can l*u dciiscd to protect 
the tndd intiLKSts of the Lmpuc, os wUl os to promote 
llio being of all Us eempouent parts. \ou most not 
shat your ojos to the fact that the groaUr proportion et 
British cxpiots (.o to countries ciuai(k ibo ^rapl^, and 
that these nations night b»3 b^mptod to ictilialQ if v.o 
pU«d bamtra in the va) of their tnde wiiJj us, 

burnmox asd Ismioismos 

One other point nwut nouco Uf^ro chjsing tins 
chapter \uu Iiaio htord, no doubt, about the Urge 
nembera of people who leave tliw country each ywr to 
Bttllo iQ tbc coloQiei or in foreign lands The Colonial 
Olfico h’\s n most u“cful ionignitfon Department and at 
31, Broadway, S W , inteodiflg imiguuls can obtain m* 
farmatton alioot tlio pJsce* wlivre tliey may wish to go, 
and the co«i tmd lust ^vov of gtiUng there 

It is fAddeniog, howeier, to thrak tbt a population, 
tqunl to that of a hrgo tavri>, tmigratts annually from 
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Great Britaii and Ireland to seek better conditionfi'of 
life in other lands. It is true tliat about four-fifths of' 
these men and women find a new homo in one or other 
of the British Possessions. And, no doubt, were wo not 
essentially a colonising people we should never have 
heard of the British Empire. But it has now become a 
question oi whether 've can stand so great a dmiii of the 
best blood, bone, and sinew of the nation without suffer- 
ing from its loss. The colonies desire only the youngest, 
strongest and healthiest, and refuse admittance to im- 
migrants of weakly or diseased constitution. The aged, 
the feeble-bodied and feeble-minded are not iranted, 
This opens up a matter of the deepest concern, Ifauy 
of our best citizens are being taken, and the worst era 
left behind on our hands. Whole districts in Scotland 
are being depleted of a sturdy peasantry whom it should 
be our endeavour to keep on the land. It can hardly bo 
deemed wise that deer forests should bo allowed to rise 
where men once tilled the soil ; or that the interests of 
sport should supplant tliose of husbandry. Great Britain 
ia not over-populated; indeed, Mr. Soebohm Bowntreo 
—a great authority— states ^ "that there is room on 
Britain’s land for 3,000,000 more workers than it at 
present supports.” If this be so you can at once recog- 
nise the importance oi developing our home agricultui'al 
industries, and preventing Ihe emigration of so many 
excellent and hardworking citizens. Moreover, our food 
supply would be vastly increased were the soil more 
intensively cultivated. 

This subject of enu^tion— its advantages and dis- 
advantages— is one towards which you may profitably 
dii’ecb your thoughts. lake aU questions it lias two 
sides, and you must strive to discover which side offem 
1 London Evening ffiaw, 26tii October, 1912. 
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tho grcitcst lK.co^t to (lio ^fothethuil Cnu(i4 anti ^ut- 
traiw &TQ glad to tAo IS inanj hfciltljr ^'id indfutn »'ji 
iin‘n nad woini-fl ns can ecnd tliim lot c-m ■v.o 
s]^ro lliftml Tliat la r qinn»iiii which innst 1 a, niVod 
an I anSftCftil If wl tint «© ou^ht to ketp w 
many caj»at'ii, penplo i» t! o connlrv M po&sibfe then ivo 
m««E h'gi^hU. so iis to <pca op tha J'Sod for cltjecr £ttllc 
racKt— fl course «( aclion whiih will onuso siren,' fcdiDj,' 
and mneh pbnrp contryMr') I it Uie hulk of thts land in 
this luiiatry is hv a toinpiratwely small nuinl<T of 
o\\ Cl( M 

^Uiilat liuadrtds of thoasands of our ftiloWH^juulr)* 
irci aro awji'illy qii]i.tio,»th»tr fa’herkad thorp u ou 
Uio ollar hand, a cuii«u!cn»ble wtlusi of foreyti imtni- 
grint'' svhn, under stress of jiovcnj or the unjust trut 
ineiil v\luch they ii|nntncc m their nstue lajul* 
looko tlieir way here to eujoy tlw fruilom of jwtson 
j|ieeUf, snd actiui ufiieb h dcaiatf to tfnm m tba 
conalrit^ from srlucli they tome J or fonturies 1 n^jlacd 
lias oficicd tt homo to tlw opj-rwsed of nil Dnlions U nder 
(mrlUg Uicylm^o tad ftadora of crootl, noralnp md 
bcUef, and we havo wet omol them cordmlly and 
giyen tliem tho protoction of our laws ami the pnYdej*i* 
of Briti’h dUren^hip Wo halo uien folt proud that 
Greit Lntam was ugarded by all nalieus m an asylum 
for ontnd''Tl wl«>*o ouIt cjiuio was lint they hid pro- 
tested loo loudly i^nst the harsh or unjusc laws of thtir 
OMfn country 

But ct hid years anutkr clasi of immijraot las 
iniadid OUT shores, jxoiplc who are thoroughly unsat is 
ficlory— wlio have puliip* bwtii expcl)«l from tliiur 
owQ (and perhaps al'o from other coonlncj) an unJcMT* 
tille oiiJins, or who liaio commitlcil oomo entno «u i 
Urucuiitined to c.saipo to this country m onltr to hidj 
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tliemselves in London. Sooner 'or later tliey resume 
their criminal practices here, witii the result that a'yery 
largo number of offences dealt with in tlie London Police 
Courts have been committed by aliens of a vicious and 
degraded type. 

In addition to these immigrant of criminal tendencies 
there is an inflow of many thousands per annum of people 
—chiefly of Polish or Kussian origin and many of them 
Jews—whoso habits and standard of living are repugnant 
to British ideas. They ai-e practically udthout educa- 
tion, and without any of those attributes which might 
recommend them as a desirable addition to the ranks 
of British citizenship. They have never known what 
freedom means, and patriotism is a mere name on their 
lips. If any other country offered them a more agreeable 
asylum, they would leave England as readily as they 
entered it. Separated by language, race, religion, thought 
and customs, from their neighbours, they draw together 
into almost istinct communities; especially in the, East 
of London, and in some of the larger provincial towns, 
where whole districts have assumed the aspect of a 
foreign city. 

These aliens stand outside our civic life, and show httle 
tendency to intermarry and become absorbed into the 
British race. Indeed, snch fusion is not very desirable, 
as the resulting strain is less capable than the ^glo- 
Saxon of bearing the weight of Empire. Servile by 
descent and instinct, unskilled in any of the industrial 
arts useless in time of war, a burden upon the ratepayers 
in times of peace, they add nothing to the social, economic, 
political, naval, or military strength of the country or 
their adoption, and therefore present a difficult problem 
for British statesmanship. _ . 

Unaccustomed to free and representative institutions, 
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iiRer fivfl ycarg lu this coyntrj tlioy muy and oft'ea da 
V<’om«“niittirali3ed’'(ic UwyobUta tba full ri^hti uC 
citizenship) borora tlicy have lurtit either our lunguagt 
or tho naturo or wlue of thi suITrag® Ofien, tno, th^y 
disguise iKcir fortign mtioniilit) by adjpUo'’ wkn 
natimilisod, soma honoamUo Suxnu family namu 

Tho uiMvly-freed mau the worst of niastin and 
the " sweated trades" aro cameil oi b) tht-'e 

alien jaunigwul^ huso l«amt (p 217) that lie 
aistisncoof the«o low paid trades Lis ulready calk] for 
apwuil le^ialition Ih 1901^ I’oriianieat passed the dbens 
Act^avitUflview to ri'stnctiag tho eutruace of undtair- 
fllle^operimimgrantB, but tboproiiaiona of iLib statute 
&TO not difficult to cvnde und it la not unliliiity that 
lortbcrlogiahUoo will lio re<tuitcd to piuvect thn country 
from boconuag the ' dumpin^ ground of Utu ont'^nsuS of 
oUiCr nations ^Fnijland for tbo Luglish" must Us tbt 
nilu of action. 
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St Tuul pnded himsilf u|)oa Im lloinan cilucndup® 
But ir« have a Mirtly greater lienugR m our utizenship 
duiahfld nnj Itoman ot Gitok The pniilcso of Ilntiiii 
ciUicuship 13 beyond ali estimate Tina little book ivill 
bvu fiiilc«l in its pnrposo if it haa not Ld you t > th« 
conclMiorL TTith licartfJt thanks therefore, ynii =lwjltJ 
njo'W m tho f^efc that )oa aw llntidj born, ami heir to 
such great tnditiona. It m for you to guard this mlitriU 
anconatruntly^ ami Imud it for\rartl to p(WttHt} unuu 
pAlntL bij to yonriclf as dd litre And 

‘ S Fd vn « 13 
* JiEia ixL as zziL tS. 
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liere did England Iielp me ; how can I heln England ? 
Say!”i 

In fclie next chapter we will try to point out how each 
and all of you by loyal and efiideiit citizenship may lielp 
England, To belong to and have a share in the manage- 
ment of the Empire is a glorious right (and each citizen 
has this), but one also involving a heavy responsibility. 

The question is sometimes asked, “ Of what use is 
the Empire to us ? " “ Should wo not be better off with- 
out India and the Colonies?” Such questions must be 
answered by others : “ Of what value is any great trust 
or responsibility ? ” "la it better to live a life of selfish 
ease or one of high and great endeavour ? ” We believe 
that we have a great mission to fulfil— to cariy justice, 
knowledge, and peace into the dark places of the earth, 
and to lead less fortunate races into the ways of self-con- 
trol, self-reliance, and self-government. "The British 
Empire,” said Lord Eosehery, “is the gi-eatest secular^ 
instrument for good.” 

We have watched British law and liberty and British 
institutions implanted in the Colonies, and they have 
proved eminently successful in promoting the happiness 
and welfare of the young nations owning allegiance to the 
British flag. It is because tiiese rising peoples feel that 
their welfare is due to the possession of free institutions 
based upon popular sanction, that they remain loyal to 
the Motherland and to her ancient traditions. The prin- 
ciples of independence, justice, and eelf-control, which 
our earliest forefathers brot^ht into England when, a 
millennium ago, they took possession of the country, 
are the causes of her present wide development, and of 
her stability as a world-power. Her children, trained at 
home in freedom and self-rnle, have gone forth into the 
* “ Home Thooglite fiom tijo Seas," 
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world nnd ttciUnj wliert'Ncr they wual 

fi CitutiT I'ntaifl in whirh they havo nj*rodacc(l tlio 
niJional oi tho uld country, ntliptid to a 

(lilTaiat co-virnorjum, hut u[>oa iho jstl/snmij 

ftohd foundalK f s f>f 1 Mf » vl Jilftt) 

Tho quesiron was jsleii mi tha Cfui) jurt of tins 
fhflpCcr the Untt^li Frnjufo dutiwed *0 rotlt 

away like its firciNccs'^ora or wlitthtrit roiiiained fnnttf 
cLiwtnta of jv'rinan^nu If von have etched tluti* 
cimpttn ciafiiih von v^ill \» lotier able now tu ofler 
aouifi icidy to 1111“ f*.iTching anf viry difllculE l]tt(^Uon 
A frallic pJLl QomcJ Ruiiliua camo near to tlio trno 
aiiswcT when he «aid w/niro rriMiw «i fVdni 

qviid rejnarf Mcrmj wlmli may ho frt* ly LransUtcil aa 
toUowa The attcnl of ^ourrnleualwa uiaucr thart 
your wofthtne a lo rule.* 

QcEsnoss TOi Pisct'^tOM Aip ResFArcH 

1 The Romans boutoJ lint wh^nvir tlirv coucjnmd 
th<y estahij^hesl tie I'as Roniana- Coalriif.t tli^ inlh the 
i'ax Britnomco. 

2 Tlio Bntisli Ijojjto Lm ho»Ti dcppnljwl m n “Lxiso 

aji^TOgfiti^iu of antouonjous It thw U. bo *li 4 i w tl e 

nature of tbelm)* nal hontll Is ittnyliuD? mnro Ihin a tio 
of MnUmentl 

t Soctfi j'<rtion^ t! tti Etnj^w wtm ohUin'd h) di'-'otcry 
nnd scltlrtrent, v»nj0 hj eotnjtf^t si'suo hy cor* iwa, soilo liy 
] urcl4ise> Oi^u ijistAr)e<^ of 1 ub. 

I Does Ntwloandknd fi'rm jiart of the Thminifm of 
Canada, or Rbodwta i^irt of tlic Union of SmjiIi Afrii^l If 
rw)t, can aoa i«y why toll 

DisiOiU tlo rciDOsivl of the Indian CfyutAt from Ca) 
enttn to Dcflhi 

0 How far bioulJ W»»sUtrt idcns of maina,^ ho fuTcod 
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upon tlio people of India who beUeve in polygamy and in 
cliild-marriagesJ 

7. The people of Katal wish to exclude Hindus. Ho you 
recograse the incongruity of ono sot of British subjects ex- 
eluding from fclieir country another wfe of Brifciqli subjects? 

8. How would you provide for representation, of tho 
Colonies in an Imperial Parliament of tbo Empire? Ho^Y 
should India be represmited? Whore should this Parliament 
jncet? Could prominent Colonial Statesmen attend the 
Parliament of tho Empire, and yet manage to lead their 
parties in the Colonial Parliaments? 

9. Could or would ihe British Parliament be controlled in 
its foreign policy by tho Parliament of the Empire? 

10. In a London Evening paper of 26th February, 1913, 
appeared an article under these headlines — “Boon to Aliens,” 
“ British Citizenship for £3 a Head,” pointing out that the 
fee payable on naturalisation, formerly £5, bad now been 
reduced to £3. In this connection, discuss whether naturali* 
sation should be made easier and cheaper, or the rovorsoj 
also whether an alien should be allowed to adopt an English 
surname. 

11. How should Empire Hay be celebrated? 

12. How far have we secured an “ Imperial Penny Post”? 
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THE COMTlhTL CITIZEN 

Thf \ois(iCm2E> 

AM) lio^ jon maj wk, can toja or gjfis Uvin 
ns CjlizLnst Thi j arc too \onnf; to «it on Coraoiittcw «r 
In enter ConDC»l» or to imdertale Uic ihttiw wlijclj only 
oWir j)coplc witli some oxi'cmnco of tlio vorld and li 
uffiurS/ can jiropcrly porfonn 

Quito tnie Itnt U noiOil be Ibo irofil errooeom Mpi 
to inia^mo t)mt atwcnfliip js only for " gToflTi*ujw *' lot 
XU 8CC how yonng people wn ft'swt m wmking for thnr 
wiuntry'fl paxi nithont for too rnoronit jirglcctmp tUwr 
srliwl votV, or lie dut«w of the home 

Two very simple rclci will toITcq to pinil<' e\ery 
child into the patlts of pnod cilitcnship Tlier ore — 
w» hrf ifi hwH}/ ali^t 
\pl^e hp %iW at httToeard %n Me 
Wo nill exafiimo these sUK'ntents. 

Ifave yon CTer rcaliawl tliat CHrjtbms; you do, every 
ono of yowr ncliotifl afficts tOTt-o one tisc fc^r 1-cttcr wr 
werao t No one— It? os Iw. will — can weapo this onl\ eml 
law Sdtnco tdU us that llo shiflinp of tlio limcst 
jubUejillers lim l«hi)co of theplnlo, ami, lu the wme 
uny, orcry of your actloin-*cnn the swalleji— rn.iy 
Ikj sttctKlivl null con‘>«|«eoccs iramcrstirally greaL 3f 
onto jou grasp this troth, joc will rt'iliso that every 
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person in the State— however young, insignificant, or 
obscure he may be— exercises some influence upon those 
around lum. His life and conduct are, therefore of 
importance to his fellow^jitmene. Your fimcKon may be 
likened perhaps to that of a cog on one of the wheels of 
some gi-eat piece of mechanism. The finest of watches is 
useless if even one of the little cogs is missing. 

FORJfATlOK OF CHABiCrBE 

If you are well or ill, clean or dirty, brave and truth- 
ful or cowardly and false, thrifty or thriftless, it is of 
consequence to som^dy — to your parents, or your rela- 
tions, or yoor teachere, or your friends. ’ It is impossible 
to avoid the law that man cannot live to himself alone. 
Tout life either helps forward, or li^'down and~'inj{ires 
other lives; and if you have any manliness or womanliness 
in your character, you will desire to help and assist, 
rather than to distress and injure other people. 

The first steps, tbeiefoTe, towards good mtizensihip, are 
plain to see. They He in the formation of your character 
To he clean, sober, diligent, honest, thrifty, kind, well- 
mannered, brave, truthful, and self-reliant is not merely 
to he of good character. • Such qusditiee are beneficial to 
your fardly, and family life lies at’ the root of our 
national life. The virtues, therefore, that render then- 
possessor a delightful friend, a faithful comrade, a trusfr- 
worthy servant, a loyal subject, and a kind master, are 
advantageous to the State. 

We see, then, that civic life b<^ins in the home and in 
the school — in the formation of character. Hard work at 
school, and considerate hehaviour at home may not seem 
very high virtues to you, but they are the basis of all 
good citizeiisbip. The Eomans knew this, and you may 
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like to icmciDber th'st « ft Lallu wonl, wliri-e 

tHD«latc^ hv tlio Togb^h went “jaanb' 
nc^a." “Vjrtuo,’ cr inaBbutS’ of ilmrac^cr, js tlio Ix-d* 
ro<'}. of fill 

Jltmtinlfr that iLe ‘'tnt/' i» luvlc epof individuals 
ca"!! of wli'Wft a« a bjuicc citlirr of stionglb or weakock' 
Kaok unit t) at rootnliftiia to the catioDij eiTicicticrr l» s 
\ ro3Loraoadi!jri'*n tn iho r^mmnnity whilst eim mo trio 
fills to <ien'«p m «taft«lvd of efficioftcy w a 

) nd'^nce to Jus filln’as and ven fecrenllra luiden to 
'ocjoty 

Ikoagblj tlicrefiirc wo Mjav olityi oii/vbos a*i/Icnrj 
otto of oar assooiaeoi eiihor os aiao tb/‘ "oflciefitj,'' or 
attioag tko noa if euiiU , Uni i' aTton^ tkoso w|,o 
tLRd to {Rcrca-OQ tbo common stock of ftealtlt and 
ncsi, or aracfig tlioso wko dnw upoQ sud decroaflo it 
Ask voftWJlves to ivhich class you Wloag 

riio tdh th<s df*li<Ta4)t the v.ctoos, tko fot ’mpente, 
tbo (iDfirrelsotno, the tie spidthn/t, wei iho 

tinclftutlj , belong to tlio litter cfis-i. They <1 ’tract ly 
tlicif coftdcct find hahiW from Iho J5tjin.ta(al uf the jj-ncral 
vrcifm.and Ineg mt-jcry satl discomfort opon all Rith 
ohotn they come in conlict 


Tnr Ronv Tiit TcMftB or Ttn: Misd 

TIio foutidJliom of oar boallh sio laid vrbon we are 
too yoimg to tike any part cr inttreU la the j recede Tlic 
jeat of life is the itjc«t difT cult to >«r\ive fa some 
of o«r minnfnclunng tow iw tho dcith ratt a nc tig infafti'< 
IS tcmllv one child in 1»\o or sii cijiug liufore it 
fttuiina the first anmvxr^aiy of us birthday 
iS'entul, llicrcforc, fw Uie folate to WTi"em iLsclf w ith 
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questions of infant mortality, and with, the oai’o of the 
body. You have learnt that the now provides medical 
inspection of school children (see p. 183), and that volun- 
taiy Caro Committees (see p. 189) charge themselves with 
the oversiglit. of the health of the little ones who appear 
neglected and underfed. When, however, a child attains 
to an age when it can begin to think for itself— and you 
who read these pages have arrived at that stage— there 
are many tilings which it can do to maintain a state of 
good health. 

’ ' It is scarcely necessary to point out that good health 
is tlie best of all possessions. Ho one— not even the 
richest— can be happy without good health. See to it, 
therefore, that you use your body wisely aud reverently, 
The body is the temple of the mind. Excesses of all 
kinds injure tlie body, and the mind is weakened in 
consequence. The gluttonous, the intemperate,- the ex- 
cessive smoker, the self-indulgent, in short, all who abuse 
their bodily appetites and powers, are equally damaging 
their mentd faculties. Keep your body "fit” therefore 
by daily exercise ; join heartily in the school games— if 
your strength permits— and develop your muscles as well 
as your brain. The world wants both, and there is 
nothing incompatible hehveen physical prowess and a 
high place in the class lists. Train yourself so that 
you gain command over your body, and not yoiu' body 
over you. 

sound mind in a sound body was recognised by the 
old Greeks and Eomans as a fundamental necessity of 
good citizenship. By a sound mind is meant a mind 
well-trained, well-balanced, and well-informed. j 
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Seik-I tucinos 

Do nn!» thiwli tliit )Our edflCntion Li wh«n 

jou lca\e fcbcKiL lou wiU fiadlhnt it u ju^t Logit»un» 
and u eci’er fjnjjM Irt tk«o <1^)3 of 07«iinn' schooh 
tcaUnical clw^», university » xt* nnon 
leUutes, frets Iibriri'? mu^nmi x»cturt gaUenvs, clc., 
tbera 11 no cxcuao for rLTiauiioj, ilt tnforme^l or uit* 

5<‘lf.<tlucalion i3 tbo bi‘st of all odac'ttion In jour 
p^pAration for tlio batUo of Uf' and for tho maniful I 
(IctiM of citiicnaUp anu j ourself with sound knowledge 
Tlio ua&ducnlid— tbnvti vbo haio Jic^ei Istimt ‘'Iiov to 
leva'— do not 1 cow what a world of [jDisctb and profit 
lies in those wide ficldi of knowledijo open to all who 
cars to wonder thcreiti K^std all tkt appcrtAirw to yotip 
Iradocrprcfe'uiQQ Aim at Ihobijzbuit UchnicalefricieaeT 
in iho vrark hr wtuoli >ou earn your bvulihood Uut 
wIiataifiT cl'O yon read comhina \riih h to uo tcaditig of 
history JIi3tory is tho oaly inrallille guide to good 
ctu/tnship The past cvpmenw of humanity foinlshts 
the Iwsl of all duel to futuio ncUou Do not begin joiir 
study of hiatoty with the Korinan Cou'iucit, lut with 
i^UJic recent fTent^i. Donvnrl Inckwnrj to tho carljcr 
perjoda History is not n drj study, though it 13 ofien 
Unght lu nn unintcrcituig jnwmCT, and rchool mmuio- 
trotrs too cftui iiiihy It a «cro matter of names and 
dates 

History 13 m re\liL> a long tl^nllmg story which luw 
ths suporUluo nit.nt of being true \ou can nhsorh ft 
great dual of history hr rsjul'ng ihs Bwnjn«s«ceei or 
I'lpgtuphicv of great men and wowoo uhlUt much Valn« 
rIIo infitruttion can k obtained fwm tha best hiitoncal 
noida. 


5 
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Master one subject thoroughly, so'tbat you m speal; 
upon it with authority. “ Know everythiug'of soinotiiing 
and sonictMng of everything” . 

Hobbies ' . ; 

Boys and ^rla, and "grown-ups” too are aU'the 
better if they have a “hobby.” It may be music, or 
sketching, or science, or literature, or it -may be'carpentry ' 
or modehengineering, or again it may be the coHcctihg ; 
of stamps or botanical specimens or insects. , A hobby iS' 
a great resource, and if thoroughly and genuinely studied 
or practised, it affords a valuable form of self-training. 
Thei-e are many well-kDown. business men who have ■' 
become, and are looked up to as, high authorities upon ' 
geology, entomology, astronomy and other scienoes, ’which, 
they originally took up as hobbies. Ofcliers again are' 
fine art counoisseum, whilst not a few are .splendid 
amateur musicians. In times of great mental stress, or, 
business worry, many a strong intellect has been saved ' 
from despair by the possession of some resource hi' the 
shape of a " hobby.” 

'"MANKEIIS MAKTTfi Ml2f” _ < 

Cultivate good mamers in yoim relations M'ith-'othcr/ 
people. It is no sign of manliness or of independoube of, 
character to be sharp, curt, or rudely-spoken In, your ' 
conversation with othms. Quite the • contrary. - It is a 
sign of ill-breeding, and of a lack of education. .When ■ 
William of Wykeham founded -his college at Winchester , 
more than five hundred ywirs ago, he gave to it tlie motto- 
which' stands at the head of this .paragraph, .''Manheiu-' 
makyth Man "—a motto which is borne to .the present- 



Tiih mtpiETE arnty 25 d 

ilijr upon tlio coat offttius of ttua Himous whool Tho 
plocs and gtnLnms lipartti fonnJcr linc\\ that ^ilenes-% 
couitesy, and eoti^idtration for otlicrs, apj omon:; tf o 
cliwcest fruiU of eJtic-aUUQ, atul that tliwo Yirtaen me 
the (lisUngmalun;; qualities of a ' gonllo-man ' 

Gwj<l unnners indeed are a trticr test of nianhccsa 
thna a loe) )n<‘n]n]t, and nntoulb deniciaor Tiis iQjin 
who under Bt^^ng provocation can Kcop liJS ipaanrr*, 
rcatnm Ina teia]M;T, and ehink Uh tongue has nlteaJy 
c^nq^terc£I a kingdom Ifo is of finer mettle and is non 
innnl^ than he who lo?»i liis *c!f cotjtiol and gives vray 
to hlaslcr and vilnperation 

ILniiinlwr tina when m after Ufo jon aro drawn into 
prtliDcil Of rtligtous control eiB} Xc subjects Rimi»o 
deeper fgehoga l!nn quc«tioh3 of ivjhtics tr religion 
Oui-s u u free couatry in wluch every man la enutled to 
trs onii opiQicn, cod he is at hUr'y to unro his news 
sji^m othcra by rcaaoniog and argumruU Ko ono is 
jiwlifictl, bo*YeTfr, lu exceeding the limits sot by good 
manners If coo! rcaaunmg cannot turn a man to 
nnotljer way of linking it is cerUin that abusiva 
cpilbclfl wiU not do no Tltm w an old sajmg “U » 
coU Etctl tbit cuts," — a uiaiim whu h you may rocc»II(*ct 
V itb fldvantsgo wlicneveryon htd aljout to enur Jaio mj> 
control ersy 

Wicn dealing with tho Bulject of mauncTS w n 
nea'^ao jvirt of tbocquipmrnt of tho conipbte citizen, 
Boino nicrotice must Iw mado to Ilia existence of n ck«-j 
of pooplc— generally young nrd i,^roTant, aiiel sowc'iruy 
^of tninuial (t tub m lea— who find aviLioui jl'isohiin 
flbe wanton d^aLruclim of pruj'^rti mlcnded for tlio uro 
O f pkxiuw of tbo puUie, fcaHi arts m dsmagutg ibti 
trees or (lowuiug plants, or scats, in, pnMic iriiU, 
tbrouing In^kca bullies w» tie UslIi, Lacking the 
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cushions in railway carriages; scribbling or scratching 
initials upon public monumente ; defiling empty churches, 
and many other similar insensate or unclean deeds, he* 
token a diseased mind. Some form of sharp and salutary 
discipline should be administered to those who thus 
grossly abuse property designed for common use and 
enjoyment. 

We should each fed personally responsible for that 
which belongs to the community or for tliat which is 
placed at the disposal of the public for use or enjoyment. 
It behoves us, therefore, to constitute ourselves guardians 
of all forms of public property, whether in parks, 
museums, libraries, picture galleries, churches, or else- 
whei’e. 


COMPULSOItT kW TOLUNTAKT DWIKS 

If you have carefully read the pi-eoeding chapters, 
you will have learnt that a good citizen must not only 
know many things about the national institutions and 
the laws under which he lives, hut he must also accept 
certain responsibilities and perform certain duties for the 
benefit of the community as a whole. Some of these 
duties are compulsory, others are voluntary. The jaw, 
for iustauce, compels a man to pay his rates and fexes ; to 
serve on juries ; to clothe, educate, and vaccinate his 
cliildi'en ; to insure his servants ; to register the birth 
and death of any member of his family; to keep his 
nropetfcy in a sanitary condition ; as well as sundry minor 
duties which you will discover for yourself wlieu you 
acauire the full status of citizenship. In all_ other 
Em-opean countries a man must also undergo a rigorous 
niiltay tvaiimg, aad qt.«Iify lumselC as aa effio- 
soldier. In addition to these positive duties laid upon 
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llio cilir**ii llic la^v’, lie IS al*o fotUdJen to ilo ccitiin 
tlimsp, whuli Uinujjli not morally wroCs' arcni'MrllMlo^'H 
coijtTnr) tM ilii> uitfciMts of the people Tims, for instance, 
no on< rntj* oliitnict n htgbwv by fiirovi ing (iovn sWnr^ 
kjtl ? or r'fu'f Tl«> hn rtjtwini a row fro'n 
caiTjin;j on lu im lit tiae an) irilo or btunnes^ wl jcli n o 
nuuatico to Ins noi^hliour* lla msj noi even pl3\ n 
nni«i.al mstnimtnl Uto at mf;lit if tbrrtb) be hinders 
iLo niiop of 111 itfipli) nttt tioor TliO la\t, jou tw 
endeavours to from Icbaving n a maaner 

whicli adver«Qly offi-cts tho life sofet), health, or corofent 
of others, nns onewnt Kciinani vfho vicrs grtvt l-vv,- 
givtr', etpreasod tbi5 iil^a in ihur legal phra«ic ' fcio 
uUto tuo at nou aliinam lacdas ' uhicb intms * Uec 
nhst IS )«ura *0 not to Jajnw anvono cls' ' slml if 
} 0 U ttnnb of It this nasim is erobodud m tho Goldin 
Hole, the contnl fnnaplo of the Chnawan wiigton, “to 
do nnto olhcrs os yon wenW that they ihoald do unto 
yoa” Thtru is iad<*od no higher rale of cititcnahip 
than tb« all*c5ibricwg<wram«QA 

To bo ft Ift'ip ahidiu" j<r»on is cjccllcat, hut it u one 
8ido only of good ciUzenihip Tho Complcto Citucn la 
ho vho is tend) and willuig to und’nako eoroo \oknUvry 
scnicia for lU good of hw neighbours, fn ad htioa to tho 
coinpnl^rtry datfea enforced by tho lair, services for whUi 
he med exfioct few or »o Giank^, ajid no recoinpeujo save 
in Lho inward ealisUclion of an hoiiounihle U^k hulifully 
iiceumplisbefl ^lo*t of you cm dn sciiiitOniig to j roiimto 
Ujo general gwl even though you my bo very joung 
and still at echc'ol 
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Citizens Bust, Sick, .os Ai’Ai’hetic' '* -: 

We must recognise fhafe some people Have to work so 
long and so hard for a li-nng, ;tliati tkey’ cannot find, 
strengtli or time for anything else. , They are doing their 
part as citizens in toiling fra their own support, and for',, 
that of their families. We- cannot' ask them.- to a'dd)o 
their arduous lahours by engaging in any forin of volun*'- ' 
tary service. , ' - 

There are those again who are hindered by siclcnoss or .. 
disease from undertaking any share of -the voluntary,; 
duties of citizenship. We should be reminded byiheir' 
infirmities that much disease is due to damp, .dark and ' 
insanitary houses,, impure water and food, neglect' of the ' 
elementary principles of health, etc.— all of which 'causes; 
it will be the care of tbe citizens of the future to remove , 
from our midst. But whatever we. may do to ‘alleviate^ 
the sum-total of human suffering, there will always ‘ bo _ 
poverty, disease, and misfortune. • There, will always,' 
therefore, be scope for charitable, work, and room fof the 
display of love and sympathy' to those who have fallen by,, 
•the way. However good and wise our laws may he, they, 
can never .take the_place of that divine, unsemsTinesS' ’ 
wliich has been .embodmd for all time in the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. • ' 

Lastly, there are people too selfish or too. idle or in-' 
different to make any personal effort in tbe way of social ' 
service, even though they have time and means_ at their 
disposal. The giving of money is a, poor .substitute for • 
personal effort. Indeed, m many branches of. social work . 
such as attendance on Councils, Boaids, Advisory and.- 
Care Committees, etc., it is sacrifice of time and thought 
that is wanted rather to. gifts of money. The citizen 
who' could engage ;m this' work bat declines because, it - 
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voold interfere wiUi lui pleisarc cf comfort, w not dis- 
cJiarsang’ liiA oWJgatiQui to Jioaety 1»> "lini'l/ Buji3>n'; n 
clKt^io or A postal order fur a ®«rai tThicii ho uiaf p<Kiibly 
li'it mis* Jicra^'Rilti.r al^}s tliat tlio Couipleto Citura 
•must 1)0 pai^arcd to TcmUr eocial jeniw in p^frn, and 
not by depnty, o‘lurwiw bo u shirkiog Un social obhga 
uem* Ajtfitlij and lClli^ff^.^CI»co to ibc calls of cmc duty 
are iflcon?j*tent witlj cjtuemlijp Imletd, tJi^rs can 
ly» Co safer ]fi lie itfon «f Mtwnal ticca) titan the ajndi) 
or indiffercnct; of a pooplt* to tkir public interests 

V«up near ro rotR Copcrur 

OWjijiliorii are (idla, and wo caf b oira a d/*ht to oor 
country This debt vc are bynod m honour to rtpar 
To ha\c been bom a lintish cKiU w a prutflusa ptiti 
legOr Xo other nauon confew w nth a Lcrilago u)»n its 

You must lud 10 jottT histones of Uio long anil 
ful atrugglos to Mcurc the apcioiis frecdonj wl icli you 
OPJO), aud winch aorae of you m i^.Roran» of its 
Ritat wottJi {ftrbaps estmo too lightly lacdoin to 
■worship accordiDg to llir dicUlrs of cunacjcaus frcoJoin 
to epcak out one a llionghts ujion political and ithgiou*! 
phlfornisj thefreOiloin of UioprcAs, tha£n>cdom of tho 
UlJet'box, freedom to m&>o from town to toinj, and 
from England to tho Colonies or ehroid without uiter^ 
fcwoco^ fuMlom from a long and ardumis military 
Borneo,— Uice ato only a few of the prmlc^ which 
many other nations hafo aiill to swim far tliuuscins 

Then think of the tnanr other hirlhtigbts of every 
yngliAh cluU— iho nght to fr« eduralion , Uic n;.lit of 
bpjftgjucdfcaJl/ca'iii for when too young to ncd^rfitaad 
tlie muJortance of sound teeti, derr 6)ci»ghc, ami straight 
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Kmbs ; the right to wholesome conilitions ot hhoiir in the 
factories and mines ; the right to be insiml in after-years 
against sickness and acoidenl and (in some trades) against 
unemployment, and against want in old age. Each de- 
cade sees a further addition to our privilegi’and rights. 
Advance is slow, but sura. The ideal towards which we 
should strive is to secure to every hmi and faithful 
worker in the community the right to a reasonable share 
of leisure, and of the wealth that he helps to produce, and 
a large share of health and happiness. There slmld-h^^ 
and if you all combme to work for it, there will be— no 
possibility in succeeding generations of a useful citizen 
having to live in degrading poverty. Meanwhile you are 
in debt to your country for the privileges and for' tho 
rights which you alraady enjoy. See that you .discharge 
that obligation by some form of social service, whereby 
the lot of others loss fortunate may be brightened and 
bettered. 


Tarift 

It is the duty of every citizen to exert himself so as 
not to become a burden on othem Thrift is a means to 
this end, and should, therefore, be encouraged. The 
State offers many inducements to thrift. TInough the 
Post Office a child may begin to save pence, and the Post 
Office Savings Bank offers a perfe(^iy safe deposit for 
savings, which can always be withdrawn (at any Post 
Office in the Kingdom) in time of need. Through the 
Poet Office also, a man may buy an aunuity or 'invest 
his savings in securities like “ Consols, " etc., the iutoj'Gst' 
upon which is guaranteed by the State. Thrift should 
never be allowed to degmerate into miserliness— one of 
the most deplorable of. vices. 
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^Vealtu a>d CrmrN‘'i!n 

‘^5m!5 j)iGplL il I'rc m nnforiujntdy, ivlio vrhln oiu 
Fooujof JjoWvf pud-t dfb) ont'WdnwBo tl ajnijvf 
)jf(, ajjJ ibrk otry end aij) iom of llial 

imoHu * If*dtnnl or « If-s^cnlirp Tloi sjM'd ihcir 
dij) m Oh puMiiU ot jJ cUW’»? arc far 

iflort diri^j^^uw to Uia ‘*Mte Ikn the «w> t ferunt 
soculi-’W o>niUHw J«t <Jo nrl prudjo" TliC 

cUiJ'*ti of Oio foturo will oerttifllj’ ln\o to liia 

GKLftuiti. I r somo f^rru of t.orL that unJs to ( p’n'ral 
goijti— otherwt« lie «0l to h-lJ to forfvit thi n ’’pect an I 
tlio prolcuU a of tht. tjmuiaiuty to wLos ^^clfwo hia hfo 
cuntribaks notinag 

Iho r<oni.5siDn of ’acaUb carries tritli it peat 
jiow*T (vnd ikaforo j.ri.at usiLiIiiio Unless this 
|vontr » s\i«lr woTOse*] no! the icspoasil ilitit^ aro duly 
di3i.bargc*l, tiew is n f,rowiQi, tenicaoj to rcgtnl Oic 
owner of u \ist forlum as au cueray of socitly Tlio 
laillionaixa wiiU Ingh ilnls of his stewardship who looks 
upcnhis Mcillli iw a trust to U faithfully sdtninisUrc*!, 
cttii U a blessing to the conimuuiiy m which ho lu c-' Ou 
tho other hand n Crfft-sus wh> mtsu*«i h» gains in gviisO' 
Ic»s luxury » a cun*' to society Ho ikhwa th** wlio‘’o 
tone of ihc national life 

It 1? son dimes imagined hy thrao who liasw not 
sludidl political economy that a rich inan n hcmfilini, 
the eoomimnt} rhtn he keeps do2-*ns of 'orsaiits and 
ctpends o’!!!!! i^nnt sums m uwUas display Pi-fplo are 
w lit to 63 / Ilut he IS circnht ng mcfuiy and thtrehy 
* liclf in^ Indo \othjag is furtbri fruro th'* truth. A 
few isdivitl'ifllj may pnOt Ut ihff n-d cf awcly i-’IF t 
Jn Ihrcvw iiionty alwat H A sfwnom f>r«j tf ]’e)|ng 
tndc Ihtst tluOai my no' st ffjt scci" dear to yen. 
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They Deed close study ^or complete apprehension'. . Some 
niai'ims, however; you can remember, vk "Want ia'not 
-cUi’ed by Waste ” ; and that “ One Worker is worth many 
Spendthrifts." The following iHustration nihy ataist you 
to 'understand the matter. 

If a millionaire were to give to every person in London 
a half-crown, he would he reduced to poverty,' and you 
would find, a few days later, that all the half-crowns wore 
spent, and that no one was any better off. If, however, ho 
had spent the money in bnildiug factories, and in eslab- 


onabled to earn a good wage, whilst 'the millionaire would _ 
at the same time be none the poorer. In ciroulating his 
money in that way ho would be confeiring I'eal benefit 
upon the oommuuity, whereas in giving it away in charity 
he would have done no lasting good, -but possibly some 
harm | for. indisoriminate charity is the worst form of 
generosity. It tends to create paupers, rather than a 
class of steady self-reliant workcra 

Ho, only, whether rich or poor, is a good citisen whose 
life’s work is fraught with.nfetulnesa to the State. 'Wo do 
not meim by this that all om- time and strength should be 
given to work among the poor and sick, or attendance on- 
Councils “and Committees. That would-be a very one- 
sided vieif of oititenship. There is a vast amount ol 
necessary work to be done in tlm world. The fields must 
be ploughed, the harvest gathered, sheep' and cattle must 

be leaied, railways must be- eonstructed and worked, 
houses must be built, doth must be woven, leather niust 
be tanned, food must bo cooked, the home must be tended, 
and the million wants of dviliaed Hfe must he «t hy the 
organised actmty of millions of workers. The limbi 

ploughman who perforins his duty efficiently and conducts 
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EoHrlv anti hoiteslljr, t» a pnod a riti&a nuj 
III xhi. Hud ni% work is a! puht^lv wc^a*^ to sf>a“t)r, 
arpl tJioTigli hf’ tnuy I*'* a j«»or ah I fefeoij 

MtkCd do'WJ up'^n by [Ksoplc ulio Jo nut f:nJijr3Wnd vvtal 
Citiiyudtif) Hi la^ irottFi tft tijf' coraujimity 
linn iiil<’r,liowt.vir ruh or ll-Wrn lie [■ffsoni^ 
t!jo dijcmU 'jf hl^4ur, I^r lo ta 'uuoji odifi wlul'-t 
Liigii^ul ui ' till d til> rmh I, tlie coouwm Usk ' 

tfOpJ uluinelup J'> ■< ti3t iliercforc dejxni ujiin tfic 
of wialljj Of ^}cii\ pjiitm ft l? ft|i 
j»ullrr of f>Cf30iiaI flutfactcr anJ worUi of fsiUjfiil fuIliU* 
n>RL af dills und of eQlii’l»tLn«si ideal' uf pilrfotisia 
In Itjtionni-i wo iinii ihcgn^tcet tvo of gu*il oitistujihip.in 
1- licaliob till, jirt 111.81 lio^i# TIi. of iho oW 

iihcl rLiUK»i)Is«r I’nigraca, «li" hrcii nctrl/ 2(^00 yean 
ago, IT ai me ly Jiy u nhcD it vtt utured — 

“ Till tflaad*U(.o cC entjr »tate u xH ^3llMlWB o{ (w jrciil V ^ 


Qursno.R m /vn Kf^tuoii 

1., I^csrun. ilin wyini,'5 — '* flu* Tnca ot f wiUii w T'emal 
'‘IVrfJOAl UUriy i« foundfinJ aj'on Vowliij 
nM'iidwwtir;!.'’ 

li *'hUvUfil Si»cc}j ■ Rhd “ LiUrU of Ifcr I’M!*!,' aro 
two of Ibft ({T^ at pnnJcgi'i of Untnh citnn'ship Hut r 4 Uul» 
m tins comect ein Iji tV/ ru *• liberty ' and ' Ii« ro' 

7 " Tovf -ty }j ft rtiafibiM evil" If w ccrme 
cf the meaaa Lv wliuli in ywr apimoii mi^hi Lc 

idktlsled or ftli b hui 

J It li!W fftii pn {vwhI Ly f»irw rff iriiii m to p, f , » Jaw 
mftJrent^ a miaimura wa^c if JQi pr ueeb /«-*}} 
r>t’<ci'iiHthiiprojv^aIfl}a9«m>edjfor j*vi rtv^ l-j mIiIlIv 
(<> vricTLiie the iiombi r of uactnj’lojotl 



m\ piimm ' 0F:mqiJm'.cimENsihp> 

ff eslminster Ibljey jtiafc - JTowhcfe ^ in the .-world 

are more noble esampleslbif arfiiitesckro.' to he found tlian 
in tliia quarter ofi^ndon — tiie'oapifcal'of the Empire.' .Of 
the ancient Abliey aud'of 'tie'Hotisesfo'f Parliamentyou; 
Jjijvg man^ 'pktiiresi sa^-you are 

familiar,. with their appeanince, even, though 'yon ’may, 
never. Imveifavell^- to London, JBut the other, handsome ' 
and massive building are new 'to, you,- and you may” 
.wonder -what purpose they servftj-hnd who ai-o the people 
lhat uae tliem. They Mo.tho/GovcraTnent Buildings' 
whidi,'belong,.to the .nation; that is to you and .to foo,- 
and to all of us,. ' 'lYe ought to take an interest in them 
because they havQ bccn'huilt at the'.expcnsc of the nation, , 
tlmt is; out of the taipaycra’ money. It is’ within those 
^acious 'offices Chat the actual work of tho Government 
goes on.' Hundreds of officials -and clerks te'ome . there 
daily, to' carry put the duties allotted to each. ; ,Ono of tho 
^eaiest of these buildings' b' called Tho 'i'reasu'i'y'j'ariothM 
tlie Foreign OITuie, another the War Oliicc, andther'-bho 
Admiralty, another the-Education Office, and so'.on. 

Tjib' Civil Smiok 

, . Th0''pfficial8 who eariy.on 'the .administrative 'work,' 
and the vasUrmy of clerks constitute what ’is'calied the 
Civil Service., They are 'cliosen witli 'great care,, and 
usually obtain their posts by competition,. in 
Service", Ifxamihationsl” Ihey’ receive' good . pay, and -at, 
ihe end of.''their,.period'of 'serVice {which, as'.a^rule,, 
terminates at' the.'age '■of 'skfy)’.a..peiision,-' .Naturally ' 
thafe is a keen competition for these posts, and 'many 
.piioplc are attracted •into the. ci^ •servicc 'because'pf-'the,' 
cert'nirity’ of retaining, their situations' so long as' they 
conduct ihemaeives honourahiy -and elfidently.; In'; this 
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conatrj' vrc Ji3\ e a “ jwrmincnt '* c<i serv ico—tbt js, this 
ciTiI flervaots Vrlicn onca a|^iQto\ aro unaircctwl hj an} 
diaajcof iluiwtry TIjo ilintttm {»mo and ^ as jarties 
mo and fall Tho ciul sonnuta rMnain In Atnctica 
writ servants m appointed on iwlitical groutid*, and m 
ttimcd out of Uieif ofliccs when ft chinge la tlto Govern* 
mint takes place. Their ft)s{em is Iwd upon thft 
frmciplo of tLo • spoils to the \ictors By us this is 
deemed not condncivo to ro^tilir and tUlcicnt work , and 
wu have tlierefotc, adopted ^ sjakro m which m<nl and 
ctficicacyTatliertfian i»r)[iucilopimons fnrnidi the grounds 
for ftdvanecrif’nt 


QorsTioNS Foi Discission and BssEAPcn 

1 Differentiate Wttwi ibt ini' of tl>t>wonl “lamister” 
as a fcrvantfif n hgion and as a aervant ot the Nttto 

2 Do you think it «'tn ever ho poaiMo to arbitrato upon 
^anstmoa involneg tbo national honourl (livo rfoaons for 
jouf answer 

3 ^Vhat aro tho advanta^ or otherwise of sppomtmg 
cmliona to tbo posU of I iret Bord of tho Adnumltj' and 
MidUIct for Wart 

4 What 13 meant by th« term '* Calnnet Itc«pftittjbility " 1 

P How farts tbo CahniP't a rccogaibid part of the Oou 

(tUotiont 

C UiTO thff rwffics of tl»o Mialslrra at preiriil boldnig tho 
great OlSces of State laentioiwyl m this oimptcr 

7» Ducuss tho adi antagea of a jyjrtninont cml lervicA 

8 OiM> esntnplea from everjAij Iifo 4if faUo economy, 
wtiJi A vipw to pronn^ that u ««{. i/Toviit u in llio 
lojj^ ron tlio cl « apest 



